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'* Oh, Mildred I I have heard the strangest rumor this morn- 
ing. Is it possible Lord Alresford is expected here to-day? " cried 
Helen Campbell, hastily flinging open the door of a small exquis- 
itely furnished boudoir, in which her friend was sitting. 

Mildred Effingham's fair face slightly flushed ; she looked up 
from her drawing, — a bunch of magnificent geraniums, — and 
laying down her brush, said, rather coldly, : — 

** You may well be surprised, Helen. Wh^ I reached home 
after our walk yesterday afternoon, I found papa in some conster- 
nation awaiting me here, with Lord Alresford' s despatch in his 
hand, which had just arrived by a special messenger." 

** And so it is true ? I suppose we must make up our minds 
soon to lose you, Mildred. How desolate dear old Greysdon will 
appear 1 " exclaimed Helen with a sigh, divesting herself of her 
bonnet and cloak, and throwing herself on a low ottoman by Miss 
Effingham's side. 

** Helen, that time is not come I " hastily rejoined Mildred ; " do 
not talk of it ; it makes me so miserable to think of quitting you 
all. How did you leam Lord Alresford's expected arrival ? I had 
just written yonder little note, to beg you to come and spend the 
morning with me." 

" Mamma walked to the Rectorjr early, and Mrs. Northcote told 
her she understood the park lodge-keepers had received orders from 
Lord Elvaston to be upon the lookout, for the Earl was expected 
to arrive at the Priory about four this afternoon." 

Mildred, who knew very well the gossiping propensities of good 
Mrs. Campbell, could not refrain from smiling. 

** And was this all the news Mrs. Campbell gleaned?" 

Helen felt slightly puzzled. 
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" Mrs. NortHoote supposed your marriage would not long be 
delayed, which you know, dear Mildred, under all cirQumstanoes, 
was a very natural conclusion." 

** Very I " exclaimed Mildred, petulantly ; ** considering that I 
have not one feeling, one thought, in common with the man who, 
to use his own words, hastens to claim me as his bride.** 

"Is it really so, Mildred ? are these indeed your true senti- 
ments? " said Helen, in a tone of grave anxiety. 

*• Helen, the thought of this marriage makes me utterly wretch- 
ed. Nay, you must long have known this. During Lord Alresford's 
absence in Italy, the danger seemed less imminent ; but his sud- 
den return and arrival here quite overpowers me. Bead the cool 
manner in which he announces I must forthwith hold myself pre- 
pared to receive him as my future lord and master." 
> Helen opened the leitter which Mildred thrust into her hands, 
and perused it without comment 

" Oh, Mildred, you must be prejudiced. Surely, judging Loid 
Alresford from this letter, you cannot accuse him of presumption ; 
it appears to me perfectly respectful both towards yourself and 
Lord Elvaston," cried Helen, folding the letter. 

" Towards papa, — yes. Papa tfiinks there never was such a 
paragon bom into the world as Philip ToUemachel" exclaimed 
Mildred, pettishly, though a bright tear dimmed the lustre of her 
eye. ** But say, my darling grave counsellor," continued she, 
throwing her arm lightly round Helen's graceful neck, ** where is 
this marvellous respect to myself, when Lord Alresford has not 
deigned to notify by a single word or line, his approaching arrival 
at the Priory to me, who certainly am most concerned in it ? " 

" Unjust I" exclaimed Helen, kissing the glowing cheek of her 
friend, and taking the letter from the table, she read : *' In con- 
clusion, dear Lord Elvaston, you will be good enough to present 
my most respectful regards and homage to Miss Effingham, and 
express my deep regret that she has not considered my two last 
letters from Florence worthy of the honor of a reply " 

'* Nay, stop Helen I " exclaimed Mildred, now fairly melting 
into tears ; " it is this calm superiority of manner which cuts me 
to the quick. What right has Lord Alresford to administer this 
covert rebuke in a letter to papa ? He evidently despises, and con- 
siders me a child, and treats me accordingly." 

" No, dearest, though I have never seen Lord Alresford, I am 
sure he must and does render homage to a mind and character 
such as yours ; but, Mildred, why did you suffer this foolish mis- 
understanding to arise, by not answering his lordship's letters? " 
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" Because I will not submit to be lectured, Helen. Unhappily, 
I chanced to mention my long ride alone with Colonel Sutherland 
to the ruins at Femly. This meeting, as you know, was purely 
accidental, and as the Colonel was riding the same way as myself, 
I certainly could not, with any regard to politeness, dismiss him 
from my side. Well, the Hrade his lordship chose to write on the 
impropriety of Miss Effingham making herself so notorious, and 
hinting that such conduct would be perfectly inadmissible wh^n 
she attained the sublime dignity of Lady Alresford. was perhaps 
unequalled. There was a great deal more besides, Helen, which 
I forget ; but I did not choose to submit to such tutelage/' 

** But, Mildred, will you not suflfer remonstrance from the man 
with whom you are to spend yout future life, and submit to be 
treated like a reasonable being ? " 

" Lord Alresford is a great deal too good for me, Helen. I 
detest these marvels of propriety. Give me instead poor human 
nature, with all its failings I Would that Lady Oatheiine Neville, 
whose transcendent virtue he is always quoting, had been elected 
for the exalted honor of wearing his coronet and presiding over 
the surpassing glories of Amesbuiy Park I " cried Mildred, pas- 
sionately. 

•* Lady Catherine Neville I Lord Alresford*s ward, is she not ? " 
asked Helen, inquiringly. 

" Yes ; she is an heiress, and lives at Wardour Court, somewhere 
near Amesbury. Her father, Lord Willingham, died about a year 
and a half ago, and mad^ the son of his old friend, the late Lord 
Alresford, his daughter s guardian." 

" I wonder what kind of personage this Lady Catherine is ? " 

** Do not trouble yourself, Helen ; you will not long bo in the 
dark after his lordship's arrival. The Earl brought Lady Catherine 
over from Italy, and established her at Wardour Court; and, 
indeed, I should be ungrateful not to acknowledge* my full obli- 
gations to hep ladyship, whose sudden summons, I verily believe, 
prevented the soinnization of our marriage six months ago." 

" Hush, MildSa, hush ! it is positively wrong to itdulge in this 
strain. It is a very long time since you saw Lord Alresford ; so 
prhaps, dearest, you may have formed an erroneous estimate of 
his character. How long is it ? " 

** Two years." 

•* Nay, then, Mildred, it is quite possible you may be mistaken. 
At our age, two years make a vast change in opinions and senti- 
ments." 

Mildred shook her head incredulously. 
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«* You know, Helen, I was quite a child when first betrothed to 
Philip ToUemaohe, and had no more choice or interest in the mat- 
ter than yourself; save, perhaps, a childish feeling of elation on 
being told I was wife elect to the very handsome young man whom 
I heard every one around mo laud, and who I gazed upon myself 
with sentiments somewhat akin to awe. His lordship then went 
abroad for some years, during the which we duly corresponded, 
and returned to England about two years ago with Lord Willing- 
ham and his daughter ; and when he visited the Priory, whether 
he found the contrast too glaring between the virtues of the Lady 
Catherine and the faults of his betrothed, certain it is never were 
couple more unlover-like than ourselves. We did not actually 
quarrel ; but move, speak, laugh as I would, always that calm, 
dark eye rested upon me. Often I know my conduct must have 
appeared giddy and undignified ; but I was very young, and he 
ought to have made allowance ; besides, I never was born to per- 
form the role of a stiff, starched dame, abounding in furbelows, 
and decorum I Well, Helen, the upshot of the whole matter was, 
that Lord Alresford, after remaining our guest for two months, was 
suddenly called away to the continent on business ; which he took 
care to state required a very brief term to transact. Nevertheless, 
from the palazzo of the Willinghams at Florence, he wrote to papa 
requesting his permission to delay our marriage for another year — 
and we will see ! " 

" But, Mildred, if it were all along your serious intention to 
fulfil the engagement contracted for you, how very strange not to 
employ this period, and the advantage you possessed of learning 
his lordship's sentiments and wishes, in moulding your habits and 
tastes to his — which ever must exercise so essential an influence 
over your future happiness. I cannot understand it 1 " 

** Nay, that was as much his lordship's province as mine," ex- 
claimed Mildred, tossing her beautiful head, though tears glistened 
in her eyes. ** Others, Helen, eagerly proffered that homage which 
Lord Abesford so studiously withheld ! " 

Helen Campbell raised her clear eyes inquilfigly. Miss Effing, 
ham's brow crimsoned. 

** Perhaps you will find ere long that all their flattery has not 
the value of one simple word of commendation spoken by your 
betrothed, Mildred," replied she, seriously. 

** Helen, are you also suddenly become a partisan of the Earl? " 
exclaimed Mildred, in a tone of pique. ** I tell you, I never can 
love one who exacts so much for himself. I might just as well 
attempt to endow with vitality one of the glowing flowers on this 
paper before me, as to raise myself to his standard." 
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" Then why marry him, Mildred ? It would be far more hon- 
orable and better principled to decline the engagement at onci." 

" Oh, could I think myself at liberty so to do ! But, Helen, I 
will tell you the history of it," cried Mildred, earnestly, " and you 
shall judge. At the time old Lord Elvaston died, which happened 
when I had attained my tenth year, his title descended to papa, as 
you know ; but his estates, and amongst them this beautiful old 
place, reverted to the late Earl of Alresford. Papa and he, (as I 
think I have before told you, Helen,) were intimate friends, school- 
fellows, and fellow-collegians. The Earl was immensely wealthly 
and most generously proposed to papa to cede his right to the 
Elvaston estates, provided the miserable little heiress-preaumptive 
of the title was betrothed to his only ^n — who had then just, or 
nearly, attained his majority. Upon this solemn contract and 
agreement, papa has alone for the last ten years held the right over 
these estates ; and upon its accomplishment, Helen, depends his 
future tenure. If any objection arises on the part of Lord Aires- 
ford, the estates devolve wholly and entirely to papa, in accordance 
with a deed executed by the late Earl ; and — though I acknowl- 
edge his lordship to be noble and generous enough to set me free 
should I demand it — yet, did the violation of the contract pro- 
ceed from me, I know papa would peremptorily insist on yielding 
up every acre of the property ; and he would be only just, Helen, 
— for even then we should be deeply indebted to the Earl." 

" My poor Mildred, is there then no escape ? " cried Helen, 
gazing with painful emotion on the flushing cheek of her friend. 

** Surely Lord Elvaston, who loves you so tenderly " 

" No, Helen ! Nothing could be done, dearest, unless it were 
the spontaneous act of Lord Alresford to set me free. Think I 
could I by any deed of mine deliberately exile papa from a home 
he loves so much ? and dear mamma, likewise, who is so proud of 
this beautiful place ? Could I drive them both forth, in their de- 
clining years, to support a peerage on the paltry pittance of a poor 
commoner ? " 

** Dear Mildred, do not excite yourself thus I " exclaimed 
Helen, throwing her arm around her friend's neck, and kissing 
away the tears on her cheek. " Every one speaks so well of Lord 
Alresford, that in time you must learn to love him ; and, perhaps, 
even when you see him again, you will be amazed at your present 
prejudice. I know you have no serious attachment ; for I cannot 
bring myself so to designate your foolish flirtation with Colonel 
Sutherland." 

** Sutherland esteems me as I feel I ought to be appreciated, 
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Hekn. Contrast the warmth of his devotion, short as is the time 
since we first met, with his lordship's cold indifference/' 

** But surely you would not mariy Colonel Sutherland, even 
were you free to do so, Mildred I A man who has but his hand- 
some person, and: a most surpassing facility in uttering light flat- 
teries and empty nothings, to boast of." 

<'He loves me — which is more than my affianced husband 
does!" exclaimed Mildred, vehemently. ** However, though I 
cannot insist on my release from this engagement, I will be no 
hypocrite ; and Lord Alresford shall know full well he is dragging 
a reluctant bride to the altar I " 

At this instant a sharp rap at the door made Helen start to 
her feet Mildred raised her head from the sofa-cushion, and 
hastily dried her tears. In a few seconds the boudoir door opened, 
anii a pretty, coquettish-looking damsel stood on the threshold, 
twirling between her fingers an artificial branch of splendid scarlet 
japonica. 

*' Come in, Aglae I " exclaimed Miss Effingham. 

" Pardon, mesdemoiselles," said Mademoiselle Aglae, advancing 
trippingly into the apartment; ** but mil^di command me to come 
and see wesder dese flowers be suited to the head of Mademoiselle 
Effingham. Mil^di order me to prepare your white silk glac^, 
mademoiselle, for this evening, and you are to wear this wreath 
also. Heavens I what a beautiful etfect I " exclaimed the pretty 
soubrette, lightly twining the glowing flowers amid Mildred's jet^ 
curls. '< Ah I milor will be enchanted, this evening, with the 
beauty of his fair bride." 

" That will do, Aglae. Take the flowers away. I will wear any- 
thing mamma and you arrange, only I cannot be disturbed just 
now," said Mildred, languidly. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle Campbell, what joy is for you to-day." 

" Where is mamma ? " interrupted Mildred, impatiently. 

** Lady Elvaston is sitting in de salon writing, and I was to give 
her ladyship's kind loove to you. Miss Campbell, and say, she hope 
to see you dis evening at dinner." And away Mademoiselle Aglae 
was bounding, when she suddenly stopped short, and returned. 
*'Have you any furder command for me, mademoiselle? What 
shall I say to milMi, Miss Campbell?" 

** Helen dearest, you must positively come this evening," whis- 
pered Mildred, as ^e saw her friend hesitate. '* You may go, 
Aglae, I will give mamma Miss Campbell's answer." 

** I wonder wether his lordship would prefare seeing madem- 
<MseIle's hair-dress in braids, or in ringlets," murmured Aglae to 
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herself, surveying artistically, Mildred's small head. "Well, 
mademoiselle, I shall tell her ladyship ; " and, with a low courtesy, 
the soubrette vanished. 

*• Helen, I will hear iio denial ; come you shall this evening." 

'* But, Mildred, on this first evening of Lord Alresford's ar- 
rival, will it not appear rather intrusive if I accept your mamma's 
kind invitation?" 

Miss Effingham laughed. 

" Nay, Helen, lyou make one only among many similar delin- 
quents. We have a dinner party to-night ; though, of course, our 
.guests were all invited before we heard of Lord Alresford's in- 
tended arrival Colond Sutherland dines here. Dear mamma, 
when she chose the japonioas for my hair, little dreamed she was 
selecting the Coloners favorite flower," cried Mildred, perversely 
tossing her head, as she stooped and picked from the floor a bud 
which dropped from the wreath during Aglae's manipulations. 

" Mildi^, I conjure you be careful what you do. Depend upon 
it. Colonel Sutherland's purpose is merely to lure you into an 
empty flirtation. How unfortunate if so happens he should 
have been invited to the Prioiy the very day of Lord Alresford's 
arrival 

'* If my conduct excites so intolerably his lordship's disappnv 
bation, he had better set me free at once ; which certainly would 
be his wisest plan. By-the-bye, Helen, did you observe, when 
reading the Earl's letter, that Sir Gerard Baynton accompanies him 
here on a visit to papa ? " 

" Yes ; I was going to ask about him. Is Sir Gerard a friend 
of yours, Mildred?" 

•• No, not exactly a friend ; a slight acquaintance only ; but I 
predict, Helen, you will be smitten with the Baronet He is 
young, handsome, rich, and does not consider himself quite such a 
paragon and model as my noble betrothed. Sir Gerard apparently 
is all lively animation, tiiough I suspect few possess a keener fac- 
ulty for reading motives and character than he does. He is a most 
intimate friend of Lord Alresford's ; they travelled together a good 
deal on the continent ; and this, you know, dearest, is a sufficient 
certificate of kindly nurture. Ah, Helen, how I widi he would fall 
in love with you ! " 

" What a vision I " replied Helen Campbell, laughing. •* Who 
would ever dream of Sir Gerard Baynton falling in love with the 
daughter of the poor curate of Greysdon ? " 

'* Not so impossible," rejoined Mildred, gazing on Helen's clear, 
intellectual face, and finely moulded figure. ** Sir Gbrard " 
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"Mildred! come down here for a few minutes, dear child. 
Ashford has just brought in some magnificent plants, and I 
want you to give directions how you will have them placed in the 
conservatory," exclaimed the soft voice of Lady Elvaston, from 
below. 

''In a moment, mamma," cried Miss Effingham, rising and 
opening the door. " Come, Helep, I am sure your advice will be 
needed. I shall have no heart in arranging these beautifol 
exotics for Lord Alresford to gaze upon." * 

" For shame, Mildred I " 

" Come ! " 

" Lideed, you nuist excuse me. I proifised papa to be at home 
by half-past three. I have something to do for him this after- 
noon." 

" Well, remember we dine at seven." 

" Mildred," whispered Helen, emphatically, as they embraced 
at the door of the saloon, ** I conjure you to consider that, per- 
haps, the entire happinesg of your future life depends on the events 
of this evening. If you intend to fulfil this engagement, greet 
Lord Alresford as one whose affection and good opinion you 
prize." 

•*Fear not, Helen. I will ponder your counsel," said Miss 
Effingham, bounding away. 

Helen paused a moment, then crossed the hall, and passing 
through a glass door at its end, proceeded along a path through 
the garden, and shrubberies leading to the village. She walked 
on slowly, for there had been much in her brief interview with 
Miss Effingham to arouse meditation, both intense and painful. 
She trembled for her friend's happiness. She felt that Mildred 
was on the verge of keen, and it might be severe trial ; for, with 
all her many admirable and engaging qualities, Helen dreaded the 
wayward petulance of her character. 

Indulged and idolized by her parents and friends, Mildred Ef- 
fingham had as yet seen everything, and everybody, save her 
betrothed, bend to her caprice, and all obstacles to her will vanish 
beneath the sunny influence of her smile. Impatient of censure 
or .the slightest control, her spirit, pure, bright, and joyous, roamed 
at will, and tasted capriciously of all the varied delights and gifts 
with which she was surrounded. But, unfortunately for her future 
peace, this wayward perversity was not the only defect which tar- 
nished a character otherwise noble and lovable — she lacked also, 
undeviating candor, and openness of disposition. With the purest 
and most righteous intentions, Miss Effingham, even when con- 
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vinced of the justice and necessity of any defined course of action, 
especially if it wounded her self-love, or infringed in the smallest^;^^ 
degree on her self-complacency, suffered this irresolution of char- ^ 
acter to overpower her better judgment. As yet, her life had been 
so unclouded as to afford little room for its full development ; but 
Helen Campbell, her chosen friend and companion, early detected 
and grieved over many trifling indications of this grave failing, 
justly apprehending, that as years rolled on and Mildred was called 
to lay aside her butterfly existence, and act, it might prove a 
source of much bitter disquietude. 

Early taught by the universal applause which everywhere greeted 
her, to believe her beauty and wit irresistible, and that she was 
bom to carry the world by storm, Mildred found, with jfeelings of 
intense pique and resentment, that, of all her friends, her be- 
trothed husband. Lord Alresford, appeared least sensible of, and 
penetrated with, her numerous attractions. Long she pertina- 
ciously resisted the conviction that he actually presumed to hold 
up the Lady Catherine Neville as a model in many things worthy of 
imitation ; but the Earl's terse, conclusive sentences admitted of 
no misconstruction. Scorning, then, the task of self-examination, 
and piqued already at his former refusal of her hand, Mildred, 
with characteristic perversity, obstinately attributed the Earl's 
insensibility to Lady Catherine's blandishments. Yet, as far as 
her real knowledge went, this suspicion was reared on very slight 
foundation. That they had travelled together in Switzerland, and 
that the Earl spent much of his time in Venice with Lord Willing- 
ham, and eulogized Lady Catherine's devotion to her invalid 
father, formed in reality the sole basis of her secret misgiving. 

Mildred had formed her own estimate of the devotion and def- 
erence due to her from her betrothed, and she felt mortified that 
the reality fell so far short of her expectation. Her self-love was 
wounded, and her awe of him increased. She had yet to' learn 
that perfect mutual confidence must be the bond of the entire 
devotion she expected, without any definite design of making a 
corresponding return. Her letters consequently grew colder and 
fewer, and those she received from the Earl in return were conned 
with keen, jealous scrutiny. Lord Alresford, since the period of 
his father's decease, held a high diplomatic post abroad, for which 
his great talents eminently qualified him ; thus unfettered by his 
restraining presence, Mildred had basked in the sunshine of her 
home prosperity, banishing, as far as possible, from her mind the 
thought that her faith and allegiance were pledged to another. 
Lord and Lady Elvaston, however, keenly felt the indifference 
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their daughter evinced towards the man to whom their own per- 
sonal and peculiar circumstances had bound her ; but, really proud 
of her alliance with one so distinguished and sought after as Lord 
Alresford, they lulled themselves in the hope that, on a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Earl, her repugnance and awe 
would vanish ; while her exquisite loveliness of person and culti- 
vated mind, they doubted not, must finally captivate and enchain 
his affection. 

This reasonable hope might have been realized but for one un- 
toward circumstance. While smarting at the contents of a letter 
from the Earl, not quite so laudatory as she could desire, and con- 
taining more reminiscences, past and present, of the Lady Cathe- 
rine than she deemed needful, Mildred met Colonel Sutherland, the 
officer in command of the newly-arrived regiment, stationed in the 
adjoining town of Stanmore, at a grand ball given to celebrate the 
majority of a baronet, their near neighbor. Fascinated at once by 
his homage and evident admiration of her beauty and wit, and 
amused by the ease and brilliancy of his conversation, and his tal- 
ent for repartee, which kept her own constantly on the qui vive, 
Mildred abandoned herself, without a thought of the consequences, 
to the daily increasing pleasure she found in his society. Betrayed 
by her wayward craving for applause, and the entire appreciation 
of her numerous attractions, which every act of Colonel Suther- 
land's soon seemed to bespe^, day after day her sunniest smiles 
greeted him at the Priory ; while, unhappily. Lady Elvaston's bet- 
ter judgment, vanquished by her daughter's pertinacious self-will, 
offered no obstacle to these frequent interviewa Vainly Helen 
Campbell remonstrated, for invariably Mildred, laughingly, set 
aside her scruples ; nor, indeed, had she even suspected, until her 
late interview, the sway Colonel Sutherland's flattery had achieved 
over her friend's fancy ; for still Helen indignantly rejected the 
notion that Mildred's heart cou^d challenge fellowship with that 
of a man so shallow, and of such Mttle intrinsic worth. 

Absorbed in these reflections, and wondering how Mildred's 
romance would terminate, Helen wandered on. The walk she had 
been pursuing was that by which the family at the Priory reached 
the village church, and the gate at the end of the shrubbery 
opened into the churchyard. Mr. Campbell inhabited a very 
pretty rural house, looking down on the church, with a sloping 
garden, separated from the churchyard by a deep sunk fence. 
The taste and' industry of Mrs. Campbell had converted her dwell- 
ing into a bower of sweets, and garlands of bright blossoms clus- 
tered round the windows and porch, minglmg with vigorous shoots 
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of ivy, which at this early season of the year put fortib its leaves 
of most brilliant gr^en. 

As Helen entered the garden, Mrs. Campbell, who was sitting 
in the veranda close to the dining-room window, which opened on 
the lawn, laid down her work and advanced to meet her. Helen 
at once perceived, by the pleased, important expression of her 
face, that her mother was in one of the most felicitous moods, and 
wondering what fresh news she had heard, hastened forwards ; as 
the declining afternoon sun warned her she had not much time to 
devote to her father's service, before the important process of dres^ 
ing for the Priory dinner party commenced. 
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« So, I understand, Helen, Lord Alresford brings his friend Sir 
Gerard Baynton down with him to day," exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, 
when her daughter came within hail. 

** Yes, mamma, both Sir Gerard and the Earl arrive this after- 
noon," replied Helen. 

" I accidentally met Mrs. Slater, the housekeeper, two or three 
hours ago, and stayed to have a chat with her in Mill Lane^ She 
was returning from Farmer Deak*s, and had been to desire him to 
send four chickens daily up to the Priory until further orders. I 
heard all the news ; and of course you know there is to be a large 
party there to-night ; Mrs. Weddorbourne and her niece, the Ten- 
nysons, Mr. Northoote, and of all men in the world. Colonel Suth- 
erland I It does surprise me a man, with Lord Elvaston's nice 
sense of honor and propriety, should tolerate the foolish flirtation 
which has been going on these last six months between the Colonel 
and his daughter; and still more, that the former should be 
invited to meet Lord Alresford," said Mrs. Campbell, running on 
with her usual volubility. 

'• You forget, mamma, that all these guests were invited before 
Lord Elvaston knew of the Earl's arrival." 

" Possibly. But then he should devise any excuse rather than 
compel his daughter's betrothed husband to associate with a man 
whose conduct has rendered her notorious all over the county. 
My dear Helen, you really ought to give Mildred a hint upon the 
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subject ; even tHat busy Miss Jenks intimated to me this morning 
tbat it was rumored throughout the village, Miss Effingham would 
have been as well pleased had his lordship prolonged his conti- 
nental tour." 

''Oh, who would listen to an old gossip like Miss Jenks? I 
am sure Mildred meant nothing dishonorable towards her future 
earo sposo** cried Colin Campjbell, a fine spirited boy, firing up 
when he heard his mother's censure on the conduct of his fav9rite 
Mildred. '* Sutherland is a fine, handsome fellow, and deserves 
a pretty wife. But, Helen, are you not going to the Prioiy this 
evening?" 

<' Yes. Lady Elvaston was good enough to ask me, and as I 
knew of no particular objection, I promised, at Mildred's request, 
to go." 

** Of course ; you did perfectly right, Helen," said Mrs. Camp- 
bell, with a well-pleased expression of countenance. '' I should 
have wondered much had you not been asked. Mrs. Northcote 
said she supposed you would." . 

** I am very glad to go. Dear Mildred I I feel extremely anx- 
ious to see the man to whom it appears her destiny is soon tobe 
united ; but I do so regret that Colonel Sutherland is to be at the 
Priory to-night. 'T is, indeed, a very unpropitious commencement 
of the Earl's visit," said Helen, anxiously. 

** If the Colonel could but divine your uneasiness, Helen, and 
would tumble off his horse, break his neck, or, in fact, do just 
anything to prevent him taking his seat at the Priory table, I 
should pronounce him a capital accommodating fellow. But, my 
dear, darling little Helen, you may spare your anxiety ; for *t is 
quite clear to me his dignified lordship may save himself the 
trouble of posting down, and setting our quiet village in an 
uproar ; Sutherland has already won the prize," exclaimed Colin 
Campbell, laughing. 

"Nay, Coliti. do not jest," replied Helen, seriously. **Ifeel 
convinced, from all I have heard this morning, that Mildred withiq, 
the next three months will become Lady Alresford." 

** Then 't is a monstrous shame, if she does not like the Earl,— 
that 's al] I have to say on the subject," exclaimed Colin, indig- 
nantly 

** That Colonel Sutherland's intentions were never serious, I 
have quite concluded ; and, indeed, Mrs. Northcote did once say, 
she heard it was reported in the regiment, that he had long been 
engaged to Miss Conway, Lord .N^ormanton's sister. Nothing can 
excuse his marked attention to Mildred, save a knowledge of her 
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long engagement ; which he pleased to suppose rendered his extrav- 
agant homage harmless. I shall take care and ascertain to-night 
whether he really knows of it ; and if not, I will assuredly point 
* out the deep injury his continued attention will inflict," said Helen, 
resolutely. 

*• I wish I were going with you, Helen. How you will enjoy 
yourself; dear Lady Elvaston is so kind I " exclaimed Henrietta 
Campbell, a girl of fifteen, looking up from her book, over which 
she had been poring an hour or more. 

"Nonsense, child! mind your book," — said Mrs. Campbell, 
sharply, suddenly rousing from a fit of musing, in which she had 
indulged during the last ten minutea **I suppose Sir Gerard 
Baynton is not married, Helen?" 

*' Oh, no, mamma I Sir Gerard is still a gay, fascinating young 
cavalier ; rich and handsome," replied JEEelen, carelessly. 

** The Chauntry is a fine old mansion, not very distant from Ames- 
bury Park ; which, I suppose, explains the intimacy between Sir 
Gerard and Lord Alresford. Sir Gerard's mother. Lady Emily 
Baynton, was one of the kindest friends of my early days. Your 
feiier's first curacy after we married was the village of Weldon, 
and when we quitted it Sir Gerard had grown a fine spirited boy 
of twelve years old. I suppose we shall frequently see him here 
during his visit at the Priory ; though, probably, Helen, you will 
spend somo time with your friend there before •her marriage, — 
should it ever ripen into one.*' 

Helen smiled. 

** Perhaps," replied she. " But where is Archy ? He was to 
have worked with me at those papers I promised to transcribe for 
papa this afternoon. Colin, you may as well help, for time glides 
away so quickly, and seven is the Priory dinner hour." 

** Archibald has gone to Stanmore to consult Colonel Sutherland 
about the purchase of a horse. But come along, Helen, I am quite 
at your service," said Colin, throwing aside his bpok. 
» " Helen, my dear, never mind those troublesome papers this 
afternoon," cried Mrs. Campbell, earnestly. ** I feel certain your 
father will not want them for some days hence. Stooping will 
make your head ache — " 

** And your nose red, Helen I I advise you to weigh well the 
tremendous consequences of appearing in such a plight before two 
mighty potentates like Lord Alresford and Sir Gerard Baynton," 
cried Colin, laughing, as he followed his sister out of the room. 

Mrs. Campbell sat silently and intently plying her needle. 
Henrietta having at length accomplished her task closed the 
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book, and drawing forwards a low stool, tcibk her work and seated 
herself opposite to her mother by the side of the open window ; 
and, carefully abstaining from the slightest movement likely to 
dispel the train of thought she knew the former loved to indulge, 
quietly beguiled the time with her stitches, every now and then 
wistfully gazing on the fragrant flower-beds in the garden beyond. 

•* Really, Henrietta, you quite exhaust my patience! JiOok 
where the cat has dragged your beautiful bright wool," exclaimed 
Mrs. Campbell, suddenly looking up, and directing her young 
daughter's attention to the gambols of a fine Persian cat with her 
ball of amber worsted, which she had suffered to roll from her 
knee. ** This is so like one of your careless tricks, after your sis- 
ter's trouble in selecting the wools for you I You cannot fancy 
that Mildred for whom you destine this little souvenir, will prize 
a dirty, faded cushion. Gome hither, child I I see the stitch is 
wrong. Tou always will persist in dragging the thread four times 
through the loops. Fetch the ball, and put it in your apron pocket 
Now give me the crotchet-hook, and look 1 " 

Henrietta made no reply ; but after obeying her mother's direc- 
tions, quietly reseated herself, and applied with renewed assiduity 
to her work. 

Mrs. Campbell also relapsed into silence, and continued her 
stitching wi& the utmost vigor. A quarter of an hour thus 
elapsed. 

'* I wonder whether Mrs. Daws has sent h^me Helen's silk 
dress? " at length said she; " Henrietta, perhaps ton can tell me?" 

*' I don't know, mamma ; but I fancy when nelen and I were 
walking yesterday, and met Mrs. Daws, she apologized for not 
being able to send the dress home until next week, on account of 
having had mourning to make." 

'* That is her invariable practice," grumbled Mrs. CampbelL 
** Milliners, when they have been negligent W ^tending to one's 
orders, always excuse themselves on the Afci of having had 
mourning to make, which could not by any posWRlity be delayed. 
I shall assuredly send a message to Daws this evening. I like 
people to be punctual Ah ! I see your brother id returned from 
Stanmore. I must go and hear how he succeeded with the Colonel, 
and also hurry Helen, for it is nearly six o'clock," said Mrs. 
Campbell, rising from her chair, as her eldest son Archibald 
passed by the window on his way to the stable. 

For a moment Henrietta let fall her work, and leaning forwards 
watched her mother's* quick step across the garden. Occasionally 
Mrs. Campbell paused in her progress to pick up a truant leaf or 
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sbraw, or to tie up the drooping blossoms of some favorite flower ; 
accidents her quick eye instantly detected, and her hand as speedily 
rectified, for it was one of her maxims never to defer to a future 
hour what might easily be accomplished in the present ; besides 
which, she had no idea that a walk, circumscribed even as one 
through the length and breadth of her own domain, although with 
a definite object at its end, should be profitless, or unmarked by 
any inistance of that restless activity at once the business, and 
delight of her life. , 

Mrs. Campbell was renoi^ed throughout the neighborhood for 
the notable government of her household, over which, in all things, 
she ruled with undivided sway ; as the mild, studious habits of 
Mr. Campbell made him, on every occasion, carefully abstain from 
interference with her projects, or from provoking the overwhelming 
flood of argument which she always poured out in their defence. 
Besides the well-being of her household, the future prospects of 
her children were ever subjects of Mrs. Campbell's unceasing con- 
templation. The village of Greysdon was situated in the veiy 
heart of what is emphatically termed **b, good neighborhood"; 
and though the Campbells held a rank which usually, from strait- 
ened means and other causes, debars much social intercourse with 
the surrounding magnates, such was not their case, as Mr. Camp- 
bell's fortune was easy, if not comparatively affluent, independent 
of his profession. Besides which, it was generally known he had 
had several times the opportunity of rising to the ranks of the 
beneficed clergy ; but his attachment to Greysdon, and its vener- 
able Bector, ever f&fiuenced to induce him to decline any such 
overtures ; a decision his managing wife cordially approved, aft she 
had good grounds for feeling a tolerable degree of certainty, that, 
on the decease of Mr. Northcote, it was the intention of Lord 
Elvaston, the patron of the living of G reysdon, to appoint her hus- 
band his successor. The powerful patronage of Lady Elvaston 
also not a little contributed to the almost universal popularity of 
the Campbells. Helen's pure, thoughtful mind and gentle man- 
ners wrought upon Lady Elvaston irresistibly ; while the simple, 
yet truthful tone of her conversation, her unswerving avoidance 
<tf flattery were charms Mildred Effingham never could, with- 
stand ; and she invariably Imned with feelings of renew/^d. deUght 
and relief to Helen's society, after companionship wii^ most of the 
young ladies in the neighborhood whose pretensions were- more on 
a level with^her own. From the days, then, when Helen returned 
home from school for the holidays, and with feelings and demeanor 
half shy, half curious, though always self-possesaed, paid her 
2«» 
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weekly visit to the school-room of Lord*^lvaslon's young heiress, 
their attachment had gradually grown, and strengthened itself^ 
until, at the period when our history begins, it was cordial, and 
familiar as that of sisters. 

The Campbells' nearest county neighbors, next to Lord Elvas- 
ton's family, were the Tennysons of Settringham. Sir Kichard 
Tennyson had just attained his majority, and inhabited the family 
mansion with his mother and sister. With a large fortune at his 
disposal, Sir Richard plunged with youthful ardor into the dissi- 
pated society amidst which evil chance, no less than inclination, 
led him. With no restraining hand to guide him in his choice of 
companions, his jovial college friends expounded, and contrived to 
inspire him with a deeper veneration for the mysteries of the 
chase, than for all the lore of Alma Mater. On attaining his ma- 
jority, therefore, he became master of the M shire hunt, and 

for six months of the year his table was crowded with sporting col- 
leagues — a society anything but improving to his young sister ; 
while he contrived to get through the remainder of the year by 
horse-racing, rowing, &c. ; at intervals, also, most obligingly risk- 
ing his own neck, and that of any good-natured friend, by occa- 
sional displays of prowess as a first-rate whip. Though Mrs. 
Campbell knew that hitherto dogs and horses were the charms, and 
sporting the object of Sir Richard Tennyson's life, she had been 
wotldly enough, some time previous to the commencement of our 
story, to scheme the capture of the Baronet's hand for her daugh- 
ter ; especially as, at one period, Helen appeared the object of his 
unbounded admiration. This design she was,* however, at length 
comJ)elled reluctantly to forego, on account of Helen's unconquer- 
able opposition, and Lady Elvaston's marked disapproval ; for 
without the latter's co-operation, she cou|d scarcely hope to achieve 
the ambitious project. To get Helen speedily, and \f possible, 
grandly married, was the aim of her life ; for, impetuous and ex. 
citable as was Mrs. Campbell, her mind was not so fitful and shal- 
low as her actions would often denote, and the troublesome con- 
sciousness would often intrude whenever she allowed herself to 
think that her daughter, not only by her close intimacy with Miss 
Effingham, but by the society this privilege entailed, was elevated 
out of her natural station in life ; and her solicitude was painfully 
aroused for the reaction which might afterwards ensue in Helen's 
mind, should she fail to fix herself as a permanent star in her 
friend's sphere. In fancy, Mrs. Campbell, with a mother's anxiety, 
realized the discontent and secret disgust which probably would 
arise even in a mind well poised as Helen's when lack of that potent 
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• 
passporfc to consideration — riches, should one day banish the lux- 
ury, refinement, and glitter of life, in which she at present so 
largely partook with her friend. Sir Gerard Baynton's visit, how- 
ever, dispelled for the present these unpleasant forebodings. 
Many instances of his boyish partiality for Helen- were recalled, 
and carefully pondered over ; and even in Mrs. Campbell's brief 
walk down the garden, to judge by the unwonted animation of her 
countenance, imagination clothed her visions in brightest hues. 
Luckily, what Mra. Campbell dreamed for the moment, she de- 
voutly believed would come to pass ; and as her mind assumed a 
corresponding serenity, curiously enough, her endless castles in the 
air added not a little to the tranquillity of her household. 

But to return from our digression. — Henrietta still sat at her 
work, when her sister, arrayed for her expedition, looking fresh^ 
and blooming as a rose, entered the room. Presently Mrs. Camw 
bell's hurried step was heard in the passage. 

** Helen, what have you got to fasten your bcrthe with in front, 
child? Ah, I see you are ready," cried she, hastily opening the 
door. *• Your dress is very becoming," continued Mrs. Campbell, 
complacently ; " where did you get these beautiful flowers from ? " 

" Archy begged them somewhere during his ride this morning," 
leplied Helen. 

" I suppose from old Mrs. Wedderboume ; for he took Domton 
on his road from Stanmore. Archy is gone to bring round the 
ponies, Helen, and intends to drive you to the Priory.^ Oh, here 
he comes," cried she, going to the window. '* Archibald, let Sam 
hold the ponies, and come here a moment I want him to tell 
you, dear, what Colonel Sutherland hinted about Miss Effingham. 
Tell your sister what the Colonel said respecting the' Priory mar- 
riage, Archy," exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, as her son entered the 
room. 

** Oh, mother, nothing very important He supposed only that 
the long-delayed match would soon come off; thought Mildred 
would make a most fascinating peeress, and inquired whether 
Alresford was jealous." 

" Then he knew of her long engagement," exclaimed Helen, 
reddening. 

*' Under all these nonchalant queries, however, I could detect a 
deep vein of melancholy. I am convinced Sutherland feels keenly 
his altered position ; and I wonder who the deuce would not, after 
being smiled upon by such a seraph as Mildred," rejoined Archi- 
bald Campbell, warmly. 

Mrs. C'ampbell shook her head sagaciously. 
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** We sliall see I I cannot imagine his magnifioent lordsHp arm 
in arm with a coquette of a wife." 

** Come, Helen, unless you mean to fast to-day, we had better 
set off. The Earl's travoUing chariot entered the Bingley lodge- 
gate^ as I passed, two hours ago. Are you well wrapped up ? " 

" Fit to encounter the biting frosts of Siberia," exclaimed Helen, 
laughing gayly, as she stepped into the carriage. 

<* Make my kind remembrances to Sir Gerard Baynton, Helen, 
and say what pleasure it will give me to renew my acquaintance 
withhun," screamed Mrs. Campbell as the carriage whirled away. 



CHAPTER IIL 

At a quarter past six, precisely, the modest equipage of the curate 
of Greysdon passed the Priory gate& As they drove through the 
beautiful park towards the mansion, Helen unconsciously sank into 
a deep fit of abstraction. She felt uncomfortable ; her heart mis- 
gave her, and all her anxiety and painful forebodings for Mildred 
letomed in full force. Archibald laughingly rallied her several 
times on her gravity, and vowed she was meditating bow, siren- 
like, to lure some hapless victim to destruction under the potent 
£GUBcin$ition of her treacherous spells. Helen smiled, but her gayety 
did not revive ; and her brother vainly continued his banter, untU 
they drew up before the door of the mansion. 

Helen lightly sprang from the carriage, and stood a moment 
under the porch. 

** You need not expect to see me again much before midnight," 
exclaimed Archibald, gathering up the rein& *' Look, here are 
some of Lord Elvaston's guests arriving," added he, directing 
Helen's attention to a low phaeton emerging from one of the park 
drives. **No; 'tis Lord Elvaston himself, and another gentle- 
man I God bless you, my dear Helen ; do not let these fine people 
turn your little head I " 

Helen nodded saucily, then bounded across the hall and up the 
fitairoase, and hurried along, without encountering any one, towards 
Miss Effingham's dressing-room. 

Just at the door, she met Aglae. 

<<AhI this is you Mademoiselle CampbelL Miss Effingham 
desire mc to wait here to see wedder I can be of sarvice to you." 
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" Where is Miss EflBbigham ? ** asked Helen, entering the room. 

" Miss Effingham wish much to wait for you ; but ml^ came 
and fetch her about tree quarters of an hour since. You are 
charming, mademoiselle!" continued Aglae, carefully divesting 
Helen of her numerous wrappers. '* Sit down, please, and let me 
arrange your hair a leetle I Oh, my lord is so handsome, so noble I 
Very much more handsome than monsieur le colonel ; mademoi- 
selle ought to be veiy happy. 

" Well, Aglae, tell me, at what o'clock did Lord Alresford 
arrive ? " asked Helen, approaching Mildred's luxurious toilette. 

*' His lordship arrive at about half-past tree." 

'* And was Miss Effingham in the saloon ? " 

'* No ; soon after you did leave, mademoiselle was seized with a 
most dreadful headache, looked so excessively pale and exhausted, 
that even mil^di advise her go try and sleep, until it was time 
to dres& The Earl did stay with madame, talking in de salon, 
while Sir Gerard went a drive with milord. Ah, Sir Gerard, 
mademoiselle " ' 

** Well, never mind Sir Gerard, Aglae. Is Miss Effingham bet- 
ter?" asked Helen, drawing on her gloves. 

'* Mademoiselle did take a teaspoonful of salvolatile, which made 
her better when she rise up about five. She was soon dress, but 
while I was combing her beautiful hair she was so sad and silent 
— - 1 could not understand I Mil6di presently came, and fetch her 
away, I tink to her own private room, but a few minutes afterwards 
I did see her descend to the salon, conducted by the EarL Ah, 
mademoiselle, we French are so diflFerent I " 

Helen nearly laughed outright at this pathetic lament, but 
Aglae was a favored and very privileged individual. 

" You laugh, mademoiselle. But I think it is time now for you 
to descend. Lady Elvaston say, she would explain why Miss Effing- 
ham did not wait ; " — Helen already had divined — ** but you 
were to enter the salon by de private door of the boudoir, and shd 
would be there to greet you, as she thought you would not like to 
make de grand entree alone. You will do very well, mademoiselle I 
Ah, attendez!" cired she suddenly shutting the door she had 
opened for Helen's exit, ** attendez I Sir Gerard is just descend- 
ing!" 

Helen retreated, and waited until ^e thought Sir Gerard had 
had time to establish himself comfortably below. She then went 
down, and with somewhat of a nervous sensation, it must be owned, 
opened the door of the boudoir and entered. This small apartment 
communicated by folding-doors with the saloon where the majoriinf 
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of Lord Elyaston's guests weie assembled. Lady Elvaston, how- 
ever, according to her promise, was there ; and when Helen ap- 
peared, was standing in earnest conversation with a very handsome 
young man. Helen timidly paused, t)ut in a minute Lady Elvas- 
ton came towards her. 

*' My dear Helen," said she, in her low, soft voice, ** I am very 
glad to see you. Mildred has been anxiously expecting you for 
some time. I suppose Aglae delivered our message? " 

" Yes. I feel much obliged by your kindness in waiting for me 
here, dear Lady Elvaston. I trust Mildred is better." 

** Yes, she is in the next room talking to Colonel Sutherland ; 
but before we go to her, I must introduce Sir Gerard Baynton. 
Sir Gerard, allow me to present you to Miss Campbell" 

Sir Gerard bowed. Helen courtesied, and immediately taking 
Lady Elvaston* s a^m, passed onwards into the drawing-room. 

Just in the door- way they met Lord Elvaston. 

•* How are you, Helen? glad to see you," said he, good-naturedly. 
" Hope Mr. and Mrs. Campbell are well ; but where is my friend, 
Archibald? I fancied I caught a glimpse of him as we returned 
from our drive. 

^ Helen looked rather embarrassed ; for kind hearted as was Lord 
Elvaston, he had a strange faculty for always saying things at the 
wrong time. - 

** Oh, thank you. I am sure it would have given my brother 
great pleasure to have accompanied me; but he only returned 
home from a long ride, just in time to drive me here," replied 
she. 

" Ah, indeed I Archibald is a fine young fellow, and a great 
favorite of mine. Baynton, had you much shooting in France ? " 
said Lord Elvaston, passing onwards. 

** I am soriy you did not bring onie of your brothera In my 
haste this morning, I forgot to request you to do so," exclaimed 
Lady Elvaston, pausing an instant. ** But look at Mildred I how 
very perverse of her to appear so monopolized with Colonel Suther- 
land. Such conduct must excite the EarVs serious displeasure, 
added to her ungracious reception of him this afternoon." 

Miss Effingham sat rather apart on a low couch ; but the room 
was too thronged with guests, to make her position in any degree 
remarkable. Never had Helen seen her look more radiantly beau- 
tiful. She was reclining nonchalantly on the couch, and her soft 
cheek flushed as she raised her eyes to the face of Colonel Suther- 
land ; who, at the time Helen entered the room, was talking to 
her with great earnestness of manner. 
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"Does she not look well this evening?" said Lady Elvastcm, 
gazing proudly on her daughter ; and then she added in a slight 
accent of annoyance, — ** How slie can listen to that frivolous, . 
superficial Colonel Sutherland, when she might, and ought to be 
conversing with Lord Alresford, does astonish me." 

•*'Tis an infatuation, dear Lady Elvaston, which Mildred's 
good sense will speedily overcome," replied Helen. 

" Ah ! but while shadowed by the delusion, she will lose the 
opportunity of fixing the esteem and attachment of a man, whom 
any woman might be proud to win. But now, Helen, I will intro- 
duce the Earl, and then leave you to make your way as you can 
amongst all these people," said Lady Elvaston, bieckoning to Lord 
Alre^ord, who immediately hastened to her side. 

Helen eagerly raised her eyes, and after an earnest gaze, which, « 
brief as it was, called a smile on the Earl's face, inwardly con- 
fessed Aglae's commendations were not overdrawn. Lord Aires- 
ford was tall, and his manner and carriage strikingly dignified, 
and self-possessed. As he approached, she was struck with the 
calm seriousness resting on his very handsome features, and in- 
voluntarily her eyes fell under the quick, peaetratiug look which 
met her own. Helen secretly gave Mildred more credit for cou- 
rageous daring than she had ever before awarded ; for there was 
a haughty firmness in the expression of his lordship's features 
which seemed to defy contradiction. Lady Elvaston went through 
the accustomed forms of introduction, and then Helen was irre- 
sistibly captivated by the graceful bow and fascinating smile, im- 
parting quite an altered expression to his face ; though she still 
firmly believed him capable, when occasion needed, of penning 
those strict reprimands of which poor Mildred so bitterly com- 
plained. 

• ** Miss Effingham has often mentioned Miss Campbeirs name, 
and always in terms of the warmest affection," said Lord Alresford, 
Cv/urteously, glancing towards the spot where Mildred sat. 

Helen smiled, said a few words in reply, and as Lady Elvaston 
was summoned at this moment to receive other guests, she passed 
on to speak to her friend. 

*• Oh, Helen, I am so glad you are come," cried Mildred, rising 
hastily, and stepping forwards to meet ner. ** Aglae, of course, 
explained why I did not wait for you. Ah, here come the 
Tennysons," exclaimed she, suddenly, as the door opened. " For 
heaven's sake, Helen, sit down quickly by me, or I shall become 
the victim of Clara's sharp remarks. Stay ! I see mamma has 
just introduced Sir Gerard Baynton, so, perhaps, for the present. 
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flhe will be blind to tbe position of ber dear friend," said Miss 
Effingbam, a disdainful smile curling ber beautiful lip as sbe 
glanced on tbe towering figure of Miss Tennyson ; wbo followed 
her motber and brotber into tbe room, and after excbanging a few 
words witb Lady Elvaston tbrew berself back on a cbair. and 
turning to Sir Gerard Baynton, wbo happened to be seated near, 
commenced a most fluent series of interrogatories. 

Sir Gerard at first appeared surprised, but in a few minuti^s 
apparently comprehending at once tbe peculiar characteristics of 
his fair neighbor, entered with spirit into ber humor. 

Miss Tennyson's figure was commanding, and moulded on a 
large scale, and some there might be found who would even have 
pronounced ber handsome, as she sat listening with animated face 
to Sir Gerard's lively replies. Her complexion was sallow, a 
defect increased by the yellow tinge cast by the vivid lilac dress 
she wore, and her hair and eyes were dark. The expression of 
ber face was too harsh and decided, and there was an abruptness 
in her gestures, and something brusque and imperious in the tone 
of ber voice, the very reverse of feminine ; which seldom, on a 
first introduction, conveyed a flattering idea of her amiability, or 
gentleness of temper. Her eyebrows were black, and strongly 
marked; her forehead low, and there was altogether a decided 
** throw oflf " in her manners and language, (especially in tbe cool- 
ness with which she uttered and maintained tbe most outrageous 
assertions,) that at times, to her intense satisfaction, drew all eyes 
upon her. 

Mildred, with a hasty gesture, took Helen's hand and drew her 
to a seat beside ber. 

"Will Miss Campbell allow me to wish ber good-evening?" 
^t,^ said Colonel Sutherland, as Helen seated herself. ** Mr. Archibald 
Campbell was over a-t Stanmore this afternoon. Did you see hiA 
before you left home ?" 

" Yes," replied Helen, in some surprise. 

" Then, doubtless, you know of our expedition to Burton'e Mews, 
and that we have nearly purchased for you the little bay mare 
you admired so much, which Miss Tennyson rode last winter. 
Sbe is to be sent to Greysdon to-morrow morning on a fortnight's 
trial. I hope you will still admire her." 

** No, indeed ; he never told me about it Dear Archy, bow 
kind and generous I " exclaimed Helen. 

** How delightful, Helen," cried Mildred ; '* we can now ride to 
Fernly together. I was just proposing some such expedition to 
Colonel Sutherland." Mildred paused, — her color deepened as 
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slie caught tlie astonished expression of Helen's eye ; she contin- 
ued, however, with a light laugh, turning to the Colonel, " Beally, 
jou men have neither tact nor discretion. Could you not perceive, 
by Helen's ignorance of her brother's expedition, that Mr. Archi- 
bald Campbell was preparing a delicate surprise for his sister 
to-morrow morning, which you have quite frustrated by your 
indiscreet revelation?" 

•* Upon my word, I sincerefy beg Miss Campbell's pardon, and 
can only marvel at her brother's fortitude. Had I a sister only 
half as fair, my heroism would have succumbed, and I should 
have told all before I had been in her presence ten minutes." 

** Just what 1 should have divined," exclaimed Mildred, laugh- 
ing. ** For the satisfaction of a momentary impulse, you .would 
pitilessly destroy the more perfect gratification of a future hour. 

** 'T is a defect, I acknowledge ; but my disposition never suffers 
me to put restraint on present feelings for the sake of a future. 
Besides, we men can never hope to equal the exquisite tact and 
delicacy (5f women in conferring a favor ; we can but appreciate, 
and, as a poor acknowledgment, offer devoted homage," rejoined 
the Colonel, in a low voice, while his eye rested on the glowing 
japonicas twined in Mildred's hair. 

Miss Effingham's cheek flushed, while Helen unconsciously 
retreated as far as she could towards the end of the sofa. 

** Yes ; but I am persuaded if people would take things literally 
as they are, without ever perpetually diving and seeking for hidden 
meanings and motives, half the misconceptions which daily arise 
might be averted," observed Mildred, languidly. 

** Ah ; but if everything were taken literally, where would 
friendship — society — be? You know we are constantly having 
the disagreeable truth impressed upon us that this is an age of 
irony and insincere profession. However, at times the world finds 
me sceptical enough on some subjects: for instance, I sturdily 
refused until yesterday to give credence to the report that you 
were engaged to Lord Alresford. His lordship's visit was a very 
sadden one, was it not ? " 

" Very." 

" I was amazed beyond expression when I heard of the Earl's 
arrival at the Prioiy," persisted the Colonel, fixing his eyes eariip 
estly on her face. 

** You could not have been more astonished than myself," re- 
sponded Miss Effingham, haughtily, throwing herself back on the 
couch. 

" Is it possible ? " 
8 
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Helen, who now and then caught" a word, was in agony. She 
resolved, however, to make a desperate eflfort to put an end to it 

*• Mildred I" exclaimed she, suddenly, '* I want to hear idl you 
know about the grand ball at Domton Park next month. Archi- 
bald called, on his road to Stanmore, and found Mrs. Wedder- 
bourne deep in the mysteries of colored lamps, festoons, and 
garlands." 

" Why, Helen, I never remember your curiosity so strongly 
excited about a ball before. However, yonder sits Miss Viiujent, 
Mrs. Wedderboume's niece, talking to Sir Eichard Tennyson, and 
I dare say she will only be too happy to give you every detail 
after dinner," replied Mildred, recklessly turning again towards 
the Colonel. • 

** I have not yet wished that every felicity may attend your 
uhion with Lord Alresford, Miss Effingham. May I not con- 
gratulate you?" resumed Colonel Sutherland, in a deep, earnest 
voice. 

** Oh, certainly I When a thing is inevitable, it is best policy 
to take everybody's congratulations in good part, and not pause to 
analyze one's own feelings too closely," replied Mildred, looking 
down and commencing a most ruthless attack on her bouquet. 
*• You remember the old adage, Colonel Sutherland, — what cannot 
be cured — . . . . Apropos, did you know a cousin of Sir Gerard 
Baynton's is about to join your regiment?" 

Helen's cheeks burned. Meditating a speedy retreat, she gazed 
uncomfortably around, when, to her unspeakable consternation, 
she beheld Lord Alresford standing so close behind Mildred that 
he could scarcely fail to have heard her last observation. She 
glanced again at her, and beheld her occupied as ever with the 
Colonel, totally unconscious of the eyes so earnestly bent upon 
her. Helen arose, and moved towards a table, hoping thus to at- 
tract her attention, and took up one of those small, highly colored 
engravings of Swiss scenery, so frequently brought home by 
tourists for the edification of their untravelled friends. 

** This coarsely executed print. Miss Campbell, can give you 
but a very feeble conception of the sublime beauty of Grindel- 
wald," said Lord Alresford, crossing over to the table near which 
she stood. 

Helen was astonished. She stole a glance at the Earl's face ; 
the expression of his eye was severe, yet a smile hung ou his 
lip, and she marvelled at the self-possession of his language and 
manner. 

" Yes; I feel that the stupendous sceneiy of Switzerland must 
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be seen to be appreciated'/' replied she, scarcely knowing what she 
said, as Lord Alresford took ^e print from her hands. 

** The superfluous waters of the lake on the summit of Grindel- 
wald, flowing down the mountain from this glacier, — stupendous 
peaks of glistening ice, piled one above another some thirty or 
forty feet high ; I can scarcely describe the dazzling effect of the 
sun^s rays, or the gorgeous hues which sparkle around the tower- 
ing pyramids as th^y gradually decrease, and slope to the fertile 
valley at the base of the mountain. But have you never been 
abroad. Miss Campbell ? " 

" Never." 

" Ah, I suppose you have been too happy — too content with 
home, and its endearing ties, to wander in search of foreign 
adventure." Lord Alresford paused, and then resumed after a 
brief space. " My Swiss tour furnishes me with more pleasing 
reVniniscences than any of my past years of travel, enhanced as it 
was by the companionship of Lord Willingham and his accom- 
plished daughter the Lady Catherine Neville." 

** Lady Catherine excels in painting and modelling, I under- 
stand." 

" Yes ; her pictures are beautifully finished. She studies daily 
from a small, but choice gallery of paintings, bequeathed by her 
father at Wardour. Miss Ei^ngham, likewise, possesses great 
talents in this delightful accomplishment, does she not ? " 

" Have you really never seen any of Mildred's exquisite draw- 
ings ? I will request her permission to show you her portfolio ; 
or, perhaps, I had better ask Lady Elvaston," replied Helen, 
quickly looking round ; for she was growing jealous for Mildred's 



Lord Aljresford made a hasty movement. Helen had not time 
to ascertain whether it was one of approval or dissent, when dinner 
was announced; and in a few seconds she found herself traversing 
the spacious hall, arm in arm with Mr. Northcote, the worthy 
Eector of Greysdon. 

** I do not know what your opinion is. Miss Campbell, but 1 
think our affianced appear the reverse of enchanted with each 
other this evening," said Mr. Northcote, laughingly, in a whisper. 

" Mildred is indisposed," replied Helen, evasively. 

" Indeed 1 I protest I never remember seeing her look more 
blooming than she appears to-night. Between ourselves. Miss 
Campbell, as a friend of the Elvastons, I regret that chattering 
blockhead, Sutherland, makes one of our party." 

'' Hush 1 " exclaimed Hplen, in a voice of entreaty, as they 
entered the dining-room. 
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** Bat liow comes it I have the honor of handing down so fatf 
a damsel ? ** said the worthy Bector, as they took their scats at 
tahle. ** Let me see how Lady Elvaston has disposed of her 
beaux. X peroeive Sir Eichard Tennyson has led out my little 
friend Mildred," continued Mr. Northcote, in a low tone of voice, 
meant expressly for Helen's ear, " and Sutherland sits next to 
Clara Tennyson. Humph I they are well matched, and may lead 
each other a hot chase which shall talk the longest string of non- 
sense during the hour they are compelled to play the agreeable. 
Sir Gerard is trying to make out from little simpering Miss Yin- 
cent, whether she will eat fish or sip soup ; and yonder sits Lord 
Alresford by the side of our graceful hostess, talking with the 
utmost vivacity. I am not sure, Helen, which he admires most 
— the mother, or the daughter. But what will you take?" 
exclaimed Mr. Northcote ; his soliloquy beipg suddenly brought 
to a close by a servant placing a plate of fish before him. 

" I have finished my soup whilst you have been entertaining 
me with your observations," replied Helen, laughingly. 

Mr. Northcote continued for some minutes silently to make up 
for lost time, and Helen, having nothing to divert her attention, 
leisurely surveyed the party. Her eyes rested on Mildred. She 
was reclining back in her chair, and her air and manner bespoke 
haughty indifference, as she replied to Sir Eichard Tennyson's 
voluble speeches by cold monosyllables ; her soft cheek glowed, 
and there was a restless glitter in her eye, so very opposite to her 
usual self-possessed demeanor, that Helen was amazed. Mildred's 
glance frequently rested on Colonel Sutherland and Miss Tenny-- 
son, who appeared resolved to realize the Eector's good-humored 
badinage, and were talking as if their very existence depended on 
the present moment ; and then it flitted again from them, and 
centred on Lord Alresford. Once their eyes met ; Mildred's 
cheek glowed more vividly still, but she immediately turned her 
head away, and made some short remark to the Baronet. Helen 
saw the effort this struggle for self-command cost her, and was 
right glad when, after another tedious half hour at^essert, Lady 
]illvaston arose, and with her lady guests retired. 

Miss Effingham, however, on quitting the dining-room, seemed 
resolved not to interchange a word with her friend ; but, linking 
her arm through Miss Vincent's, proceeded towards the conser- 
vatory. 

** How delightfully cool and refreshing this place is I I do so 
detest dinner-parties I " exclaimed she, almost pettishly, stooping 
to inhale the fragrance of a magnificent cape jessamine. 
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" Do you ? I tliink it all depends upon one's neighbors," replied 
Miss Vincent, slightly coloring. 

" I hope yours, this evening, proved themselves agreeable ? " 
asked Mildred, quickly, fixing her large, earnest eyes on Miss 
Vincent's face, 

" Oh yes ; Colonel Sutherland always contrives to make him« 
self agreeable. But do you know I really felt for him to-day, for 
we all know how much he admires you, Mildred.'' 

'* Does he ? Perhaps he admires the Priory entertainments as 
much, or more." 

** Possibly ; men of tiie present age are so insincere. Did you 
ever hear the strange report, that Colonel Sutherland is engaged 
to mSmry one of the Miss Conways ? I do not hesitate to repeat 
this now to you, Mildred, as of course your flirtation with him 
never could have been serioua" 

Miss Effingham's brow flushed. 

" Colonel Sutherland could scarcely have been so long in this 
neighborhood, partaking of our hospitaliiy, without avowing an 
engagement eveiy way so honorable to him as one with Lord 
Normanton's sister," replied she, after a momentary pause. 

*' Nfty," rejoined Miss Vincent, shaking her* little ringleted 
head, " we were none of us so violently smitten as to render this* 
step absolutely necessary. But what a fine, noble-looking man 
the Earl of Alresford is. You must sufler me to congratulate 
you, Mildred. Amesbury Park is such, a magnificent old place, 
likewise. Aunt Wedderboume went over the gardens last year, 
on her return from Hastings, and she says, in her opinion, Windr 
sor Castle could scarcely compete with it. Ah, Mildred I you 
will throw us all aside with your wreath of orange-flowers to bind 
a Countess's coronet on your brow. What a splendid (wenir is 
lining for you I " 

<* Very," exclaimed Mildred, turning away her head to hide 
the tears which gathered in her eyes. 

" By-the-bye, don't you think this brilliant yellow acacia would 
make lovely festoons for the boudoir at Domton on the night of our 
ball ? I must persuade aunt to adopt it," cried Miss Vincent, paus- 
ing, and affectedly gathering a few tufts from the clusters of flowers 
iqnpeading like a sheet of amber over the prickly foliage. Is Lord 
Alresford habitually so grave and haughty in his manner, Mildred ? 
I am certain I never should find courage to gainsay or contradict 
him in the slightest matter ; but you have a more daring spirit 
than I am possessed (^. Apropos, I want to ask you who a Lady 
Cathexine Neville is, whom his Lordship talked so much about lU 
3* 
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dinner with Lady Elvaston ? He seemed most enthusiastio in her 
praise. Did you ever hear of her ? " 

" Certainly ; Lady Catherine is the only child of the late Lord 
Willingham, and a ward of the Earl's," replied Mildred, hurriedly. 
•' But here come Helen and Miss Tennyson, so we- will ta]ce pos- 
session of this low couch, and you must tell us all about the 
preparatious for your aunt's ball ; who have received invitations ; 
in short, every particular," exclaimed she, drawing the couch to 
the inner door of the conservatory, so as to command a view all 
over the drawing-room. " I fear, Caroline, you will feel a draught 
from that open window. Had I not better close it ? " 

** Pray, do not for me. The evening breeze is most delicious, 
wafting towards us the odor of these fragrant parterres ! " exclaimed 
Miss Vincent, affectedly. " How beautifully Aglae makes Miss 
Effingham's dresses ! " added she, turning to Helen, as Mildred, 
heedless of her disclaimer, quietly proceeded to close the slide. 

The cords of the pulley appeared, however, entangled; for 
Mildred, after tiying vainly for a few moments, eagerly beckoned 
to Helen. 

Miss Campbell was at her side instantly. 

** Helen," whispered she, while her lip quivered, " if you love 
me, talk to those girls, and let them leave me in peace I " and 
Mildred hastily closed the window, and took a seat on the sofa 
between Miss Tennyson and Miss Vincent. 

In Miss Tennyson the latter found a very attentive auditor to 
her elaborate detail of the preparations for the much-talked-of ball 
Miss Vincent was one of those young ladies who would consider 
existence a blank, and their colloquial powers at a very low ebb, 
but for the occasional excitement of such stirring*event. It was, 
nevertheless, perfectly wonderful to hear Miss Vincent descant on 
the color of a ribbon, or the shape of a pin-cushion ; and the copi- 
ousness of her expletives on the interesting subject challenged a 
tribute to her ingenuity, if not to her persuasive powers. In a 
word, her mornings were wasted in frivolous trifles, which she put 
forth her best eloquence to prove the contrary ; and her evenings 
in sentimental languishing, which she fancied gave signal proof of 
intellectual superiority. Her person corresponded with her charac- 
ter ; her stature was low, and her complexion of that statue-like, 
sickly whiteness, which always conveys the impression of failing 
health ; her eyes were large, long, and of pale blue color, — cold 
and unmeaning in their expression, yet pronounced pretty by those 
who care only for shape and regularity of feature. There was 
no warmth in her smile, no soul in her &ee ; her small, well-out 
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lips revelled not in richness of hue, and when drawn tightly 
together, as was frequently the case, imparted an aspect of listless 
discontent to her features, — the only expression of which they 
seemed capable. Her hair was the sole natural orqament Miss 
^"incent might fearlessly claim ; it floated round her face in a 
profusion of luxuriant ringlets of that pale golden color so very 
uncommon ; but we are compelled to confess that, althQugh nature 
had thus adorned her with tresses of a hue which generally har- 
monizes so well with the fresh, blooming tints of youth, yet in 
Miss Vincent they enhanced alone the colorless insipidity of her 
countenance. 

As Miss Vincent proceeded in her narrative, Helen occasionally 
threw in a few words ; but Mildred, under pretence of a violent 
headache, sat back and said nothing. Many significant glances 
passed between the two young ladies, and their conversation began 
rapidly to subside ; but at length the drawing-room door opened, 
and the gentlemen entered. Mildred started up, and passing into 
the room, commenced a most animated attack upon poor old Lady 
Tennyson, who, for lack of some such impetus, had been composing 
herself gradually down into a comfortable doze ; for Lady Elvas- 
ton, during this eventful evening, was too preoccupied to entertain 
her guests with her wonted vivacity. Lord Alresford quietly con- 
tinued his conversation with Mr Northcote, and did not even turn 
his eyes as Mildred's graceful figure floated by. 

•* I am sorry, ladies, to be obliged to announce the defection of 
one of our cavaliers," said Lord Elvaston. '** Colonel Sutherland 
is obliged to return early to prepare a report for the Commission- 
ers, who are coming down to investigate a charge at the barracks, 
to-morrow." 

** What ! has Sutherland got into a scrape ? " asked Sir Richard 
Tennyson. 

** Something of the kind ; but I don't know the particulars. 
However, he takes it marvellously easy, so I suppose *t is nothing 
very serious," replied Lord Elvaston, carelessly, setting down his 
coffee-cup on the table. 

*• The inquiry is into the conduct of young Blakesley ; nothing 
at all affecting Colonel Sutherland," interposed Lady Tennyson, 
now fairly awake. ** By-the-bye, Miss Effingham," continued she, 
rather maliciously, ** Dick hears the regiment is ordered from 
Stanmore to some horrid place in the north. The Colonel is such 
a nniversal favorite, that I am sure there are ^many ladies, both 
old and young, in this neighborhood who will wear the willow on 
Ills departoie. Do you not think so ? " 
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Mildred's beautiful brow sligbtly contracted. 

" Colonel Sutherland is good-natured and lively, therefore we 
shall all be sorry to lose his society, though of course you will 
especially feel it, Lady Tennyson, as he is so frequent a guest at 
Settringham," hastily interposed Lady Elvaston ; for at a glance 
she discovered that Lord Alresford, though now seemingly occu- 
pied with a volume of engravings, attentively watched Mildred* s 
deportment 

** Yes," rejoined Lady Tennyson ; *' Dick has taken a monstrous 
fancy to the Colonel, and is always inviting him to Settr^ngham, 
much oftener than either I or Clara approve. My daughter always 
declares the ColoAel to be a strange compound of folly and aflfec- 
tation, and I perfectly agree with her." 

This was more than Mildred could stand. 

** You do, indeed, astonish me. Lady Tennyson,*' rejoined she, 
with a touch of petulance in her tone and manner ; '' and, thotgh 
of course I am far from claiming a discernment profound as Miss 
Tennyson's, I must confess I have always found Colonel Suther* 
land most entertaining and agreeable.** 

Lady Tennyson thought the tone of this retort rather per- 
emptory; but, as Mildred was a countess elect, she made no 
reply. 

** Do you think Clara wo\ild favor us with one of her songs? ** 
asked Mildred, after a short pause, in her usual sweet, gracious 
tones. •* L think I see her music yonder, — would your Lordship 
be kind enough to give it to me ? " added she, addressing Lord 
Alresford. 

The Pari silently laid it before her. 

*' What a very handsome, distinguished-looking man Lord 
Alresford is I My dear, I beg to congratulate you on your con-^ 
quest,** whispered Lady Tennyson, loud enough for the Earl to 
' catch distinctly every syllable she uttered. 

Sir Gerard Baynton, meanwhile, made his way to Helen's side. 

*< Well, Miss Campbell, I must protest that your greeting of an 
old friend and acquaintance is excessively cool and distant," said 
he, seating himself by her. ** Let me see, *t is twelve years since we 
met ; but then we were capital friends, and I think our last nota- 
ble exploit together at Welden, lured by a tempting field of bloom- 
ing cowslips, was to wade across the little rivulet at the bottom of 
the park. Da you remember those happy old days ? ** 

" Oh yes ; and this, and a great many other mischievous 
exploits, likewise," cried Helen, laughing and blushing. 

** Imagine, then, my disappointment, on returning from Eton 
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again at the holidays, to find my little playfellow flown ; and I 
never hear more of her until after the lapse of a dozen years, 
when, on a visit to Lord Elvaston, the door suddenly open?^, and 
I am introdifted to a very demure, serious young lady, who turns 
out to be my former faithful ally, Helen Campbell, but who now 
will scarcely acknowledge me." r 

" Keally, Sir Gerard, your case is most pitiable." 

** When Lady ElvastQn assured me of your identity, I felt most 
aggrieved. But how is Mrs. Campbell ? I have a vivid recol- 
lection of her good-natured indulgence of the freaks of a wild 
echool-boy. 
* ** Mamma is quite well, I thank you." 

"And Mr. Campbell, and Archibald? I certainly intend .to 
go and renew my acquaintance with them all to-morrow ; but I 
hear you have now several more brothers and sisters." 

** Only another brother and sister — Colin and Henrietta. 
Mamma often speaks of Lady Emily Baynton. I hope she is 
well?" 

" My mother? Yes, I am thankful to say, she is quite well 
She is still residing at the Chauntry ; for you know. Miss Camp- 
bell, for some years past I have been an inveterate wanderer ; and 
although I fear she must often find it very lonely, yet I am selfish 
enough to implore her to remain. I could not endure the thought 
of the place being deserted or neglected." 

" Indeed I do not wonder. I remember, child as I was, when 
we removed from Weldon, the vision of its lawns and magnificent 
woods haunted me long afterwards, contrasted with the very flat, 
ugly country in which our new abode was situated." 

" I trust we shall soon see you again in our neighborhood, for 
Amesbuiy Park, is* only about three miles from Chauntry. When 
Lady Alresford is installed there, we shall have most abundant 
material for forming a delightful society. I do not think she 
will complain of being dull when she comes to reside amongst \m ; 
for all absent people, in dutiful consideration, are returning to 
their homes. The famous Vernon suit has terminated in Tur- 
ville's favor, and he is coming to take immediate possession of 
Nethercote. Lady Normanton and her daughters live at Moretou 
Place. Do you remember the Oonways, Miss Campbell ? " 

" 1 have a slight, though veiy slight, recollection of having seen 
them at the Chauntry, at one of Lady Emily*s juvenile fetes." 

" They are very near neighbors of ours, and Miss Conway is an 
especial favorite of my mother's. Poor girl ! I fear she has not 
a veiy happy home." 
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** I have always understood that Lady Nonnanton has a capri- 
cious and violent temper." 

** Yes ; and poor Maude, because she is amiable, and has a most 
angelic disposition, bears all the burden of her Rdyship's ill 
humor. Her sister Isabella is beautiful, unfeeling; and, a« I 
have watched her closely, I do not think I should be using too 
strong a term were I to add designing, also." 

** You are severe, Sir Gerard. I shall iegin to be quite afraid 
of you," cried Helen, playfully holding up her fan. *• Now, seri- 
ously, I want to ask you a question: — did you ever hear it 
reported that Miss Conway is engaged to marry Colonel Suther- 
land?" 

*.* Now you mention it, I certainly have heard such a report ; 
but I should think it utterly impossible, from what I know of 
Maude Conway's character, that she could so honor the personage 
we have met here to-day. There are several totally distinct fam- 
ilies which bear the name of Sutherland." 

"You think so?" 

Helen, nevertheless, still persisted in her secret belief that 
Colonel Sutherland was Miss Conway's fiance. She next turned 
to a subject which gave her as much anxiety as the Colonel's 
engagement. 

♦ ** You have not mentioned the liady Catherine Neville. Does 
she not reside somewhere in your neighborhood ? " 

•* Yes, at Wardour Court, a fine old mansion, five miles from 
Amesbury." 

"Lady Catherine, I understand, has just returned from a long 
residence abroad. Of course, being Lord Alresford's ward, she 
must be a friend of yours, Sir Gerard ; therefore, pray include her 
in your sketch of Mildred's future neighbors." 

" You are curious. Miss Campbell, I suppose, because she is 
Alresford's ward," replied Sir Gerard, laughing; "but 1 assure 
you she bears most reverential respect to her guardian ; for *t is 
impossible to be intimately acquainted witbAlresford without fee]p 
ing one's own inferiority in most things. Lady Catherine is beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and I have seen few women equally graceful 
and fascinating. Perhaps you know she is an orphan. l.Drd 
Willingham died a few months ago, and left her heiress of his 
immense estates. Wardour Court, as* you will ere long acknowl- 
edge, is just the sort of place, with its dark woods, quaint gables, 
and gothic windows, for a being of Lady Catherine's enthusiastic 
temperament to inhabit." 

" You have now effectually excited my interest and curiositjr» 
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Sir Gerard. Tell me what are ber pursuits ? Does she visit a 
great deal ? " 

" The Conways are her chief friends ; though I cannot fancy 
much congeniality between them — Maude Conway excepted. She 
often visits my mother ; but she has never recovered the shock of 
Lord Willingham's death, and I understand at times her spirits 
arc so depressed as to occasion great anxiety to Alresford, and. 
indeed to all her friends. But really, Miss Campbell, you have 
lared me step by step, until I am becoming quite scandalous." 

Helen longed to inquire a little more into Lady Catherine's his- 
tory, and especially on her relations with the Earl. She sat medi- 
tating upon what she had heard, until Sir Gerard drew her attention 
to Mildred, who was flitting from one young lady to another, in 
the hope of gaining a recruit for the piano ; Miss Tennyson hav- 
ing obligingly exhausted her supply of songs. 

** How beautiful Miss Effingham' is! — but how restless and 
excited she appears to-night I " exclaimed Sir Gerard. ** I per- 
ceive,, or rather suspect, that Alresford and she do not quite under- 
stand each other yet. See,^ he is asking her to sing, which she 
declines with the air of an empress. By-the-bye, I have dis- 
covered perversity is a very prominent trait in Miss Effingham's 
character. Am 1 not right. Miss Campbell ? " 

** No, indeed. Sir Gerard. Mildred is hasty and petulant, I 
grant, though never wilfully perverse," rejoined Helen, warmly. 

*• Nay, then, what do you call this ? " cried Sir Gerard, laugh- 
ing, as Mildred's clear voice sounded through the room, while 
Sir Eichard Tennyson leaned nonchalantly beside her at the piano 
and turned the pages of her book. 

** I am veiy, very sony," exclaimed Helen, rising, and going 
towards the piano. 

At this moment Mr. Campbell's carriage was announced. Miss 
Effingham hastily ran through the song, whilst Helen took leave 
of Lady Elvaston, who looked pale and unhappy, but extorted a 
promise from her. that she would spend the following few days at 
the Priory. Mildred then took her arm, and they quitted the 
drawing-room together. 

** Now, Helen, not a word I I cannot bear it I I have been 
mad — insane, to-night Do not reproach me I But if you care 
a straw for me, come to-morrow early, — as early as you can," 
exclaimed Mildred, as they ascended the stairs. ** Will you 
come and take pity upon me, Helen ? " and Miss Effingham's lip 
quivered, as she paused before entering her dressing-room, where 
Aglae was waiting. 
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"I will, indeed, Mildred," replied Helen, hastily, for tears now 
poured down Miss Effingham's cheeks. *' Go down again, dearest, 
and make jour peace with Lord Alresford. Oh, Mildred, if you do 
not, how much sorrow this evening's petulance may cost you I 
Delay not an instant.'* 

'* I cannot. I shall not go down stairs again to-night. I am 
too wretched," and she abruptly entered the room ; where, of 
course, Aglae's presence prevented further argument. 

Helen then affectionately took leave of her, and in a few min- 
utes descended again. At the carriage she found Sir Qrerard 
Baynton talking to her brother. 

** So you see Miss Campbell, I could not resist greeting my old 
friend, Archibald," said he, as he handed her in. " Make my best 
compliments to Mrs. Campbell I shall do myself the honor of 
waiting upon her, to-morrow. You will have a lovely drive- 
through the park. Good-night" 
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" Well, Helen, how do you do, this morning? I hope the Earl 
and Sir Gerard Baynton made themselves agreeable, last night," 
exclaimed Colin Campbell, throwing his arms round his sister's 
neck, to the infinite damage of her snowy little collar, and giving 
her a hearty kiss as she entered the breakfast-room. 

" Excessively so. We had a very large party." 

'' And I should think a most agreeable one, likewise, judging 
from the time you staid last night. Why, I sat up to hear how 
this grand affair went off, until positively my eyes began to close 
of themselves ; so I thought it best to make off. Come, Helen, 
tell me who Mildred's mysterious knight resembles? " 

** I wish, Colin, ;^ou would allow your sister to eat her break- 
fast, instead of listening to your nonsense. Sit down, Helen, my 
dear; here is your coffee," said Mrs. Campbell. 

** And as I am sure also she must be hungry, after the fatigue 
of sitting up half the night, here is a roll for you to begin upon, 
Helen ; and see, I have gatherad you a bunch of violets still spark- 
ling with dew-drops." 

"Oh, how kind of you I But, Colin, you are growing quite 
romantic," cried Helen, laughing, as she fastened the flowers in 
hei broocL 
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" But it would have been more romantic had Sir Gkraid brought 
them. Ah, Helen, I do not despair." 

** I assure you, Colin, your sister found Sir Gerard Baynton very 
agreeable last night He certainly paid her great attention, and 
seemed quite anxious to renew his acquaintance with us." 

** Oh, mamma, how your imagination magnifies the trifling con- 
verstition I had with Sir Gerard," replied Helen, slightly blushing. 
•* It was so very natural he should be interested in hearing again 
of so old and kind a friend as yourself* 

" Yes ; I am sure it will give me great pleasure to see Sir 
Gerard again, and I trust you expressed as much, my dear. You 
said, did you not, that he spoke most enthusiastically of Lord 
Alresford?" rejoined Mrs. Campbell, pouring out the coffee. 

** Indeed, he spoke most highly and affectionately of his friend ; 
and, as far as outward appearances go, I never saw a finer or 
more intellectual face than the EarFs." 

** Appearances are deceitful, my dear Helen ; and I can well 
imagine, if Mildred likes, and is silly enough to be entertained by 
the absurdities of Colonel Sutherland, that she would feel a kind 
of restraint in the society of such a man as Lord Alresford. For 
my own part, I always considered his manners too frigid for so 
young a man. But I wonder where your father and Archibald 
are? Do, Colin, go out and see if they are anywhere within hail. 
They generally take themselves off in this provoking way, and then 
complain that the coffee is cold." 

"All right. Here they are, mother!" exclaimed Colin, drop- 
ping into his chair again, as Mr. Campbell and his son entered the 
room. 

Helen sprang forward to embrace her father. 

•* Well, Helen, I did not expect to see you down so soon this 
morning. Had you a pleasant party last night ? — and how did 
you like the Earl?" 

** I cannot tell you, papa, how fascinated I was. To be sure I 
had not much conversation with him, and, perhaps, I am forming 
a hasty judgment ; but there is a quiet, high-bred repose and dig- 
nity in his manner, which, were I in Mildred's place, I should feel 
very attractive." 

** Yes ; he certainly has all this," replied Mr. Campbell, drawing 
his chair to the table, " and, what is more, a highly cultivated mind, 
also. Lord Alresford, or I am much mistaken, expects to find in 
the woman he marries, a sensible, intelligent companion, and not a 
frivolous, trifling doll, to be petted by adulation into good humor. 
But I think Mildred, with her beauty and talent, would suit him 
4 
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admirably, could she get rid of her absurd penchant for Colonel 
Sutherland. I trust, Helen, she had good sense enough, yester- 
day evening, to show him that from henceforth all this nonsensical 
partiality must forever be cast aside." 

** Do not ask me a single word about Mildred's conduct last 
night," rejoined Helen, earnestly. "All I trust is, that Lord 
Elvaston will have the good sense never more to invite Colonel 
Sutherland — at least, if this marriage is to be." 

" Which is very doubtful, in my opinion," interposed Mrs. 
Campbell. ** It is quite marvellous how some people will persist 
in running counter to their good fortune. Mildred's conduct in 
this affair appears to me deliberate insanity I Here she is sought . 
by a nobleman of princely fortune, handsome, talented, and I sup- 
pose attached to her, or he would not put up with her megrims ; 
and all this she is ready to reject for the sake of a chattering popin- 
jay of a Colonel of Dragoons I I should like much to discover 
what first induced Lord Alresford to engage himself to her. Do 
you know, Helen ? " 

" My dear, you must allow Mildred to have her secrets like 
other people, and if she chooses to confide them to Helen, we 
should not ask her to betray what she evidently has no right to 
do," interposed Mr. Campbell. 

** At any rate, Helen, I never saw Mildred look more radiantly 
beautiful than last night. I was waiting for you in the morning- 
room when you both passed, but talking so earnestly,, that neither 
of you saw me. I suppose it was about the Colonel, for Mildred's 
fair cheek glowed like the flowers in her hair. All I have to say 
is, that if the Earl can long withstand the influence of her sunny 
smile, he must be made of stone, and, therefore, not worthy to 
possess her. I wish she had been engaged to Sir Gerard Bayn- 
ton ! " exclaimed Archibald CampbelL 

*' Mildred will presently come to her sensesi," observed Mr. 
Campbell; "at present she is prejudiced and — shall I let you 
into a profound secret? — a little jealous of the Lady Catherine 
Neville." 

" Lady Catherine Neville ! What could put such an idea into 
your head, my dear ? Mildred, indeed, would have a formidable 
rival, if Lady Catherine's beauty is at all comparable to what it 
was when we left Weldon ; for a more lovely, interesting child I 
never met with. Poor thing I she lived almost the life of a nun in 
that dismal Wardour Court ; her only companion a Mrs. Otway, to 
whom Lady Willingham, on her death-bed, committed her daugh- 
ter s education. Lord Willingham shut himself up after his wife's 
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death, and was seen by none, — no, not even by his steward, — 
for upwards of two years. I wonder whether Mrs. Otway is still 
alive, and living at Wardour Court" 

" I do not believe Mildred would condescend to be jealous of 
Lady Catherine Neville, or of anybody else. She must be too 
conscious of her own worth. 'Tis strange how sometimes the 
greatest treasures are bestowed on people who do not value them! " 
exclaimed Archibald. 

** Nay, I think there is a great deal of truth in papa's remark. 
Did you know that Lady Catherine has an aunt married to some 
Italian nobleman, which perhaps explains her long residence 
abroad?" asked Helen. ^ 

Mr. Campbell was about to reply, but his wife interposing, he 
smiled, and quietly allowed her to proceed. 

"To be sure, Helen. Lady Willingham was a daughter of the 
late Marquis of Lul worth." 

" Well, Helen, how did you like Sir Gerard?" asked Archibald 
Campbell. ** Is he not a fine, agreeable fellow ? " 

*' I found him most amusing and lively. He admired dear 
Mildred excessively." 

"And, I should think, is far better suited to her than the 
Earl," rejoined Archibald Campbell. 

•* Sir Gerard seems to possess a gay, easy kind of disposition, 
and if pride does slumber beneath, *t is not the least bit apparent. 
Lord Alresford*s fixult, I should say, is haughty inflexibility of 
temper. Were I Mildred, I should be proud to have won such a 
man ; but I do not yet know sufficient of his character to s&y 
whether I ever could love him." 

** So upon the whole I perceive you favor the Earl, Helen. 
What a little fool Mildred must be to behave so badly ; that £s, if 
she intends to marry him," said Colin. 

"So, I fear only under rude discipline will our friend at length 
learn wisdom," observed Mr. Campbell. " I think your mother 
said something last night about your going to stay at the Priory. 
When do you go, Helen ? " added he, after a short pause. 

" I promised to go to-day." 

" I should have been dreadfully chagrined at this engagement 
last night, Helen ; for Sutherland and myself went to look at the 
mare you admired so much, when ridden last winter by Miss 
Tennyson, and I had set my heart on your trying her this morn« 
ing. However, Burton writes me word his groom has met with a 
bad accident, and consequently he cannot send her to Greysdon 
until to-morrow." 
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" Dear Archy, 1 really know not how to thank you enough 1 1 
feel sure 1 shall manas;c her capitally. She is such a beautiful, 
docile creature," said Helen, with a bright smile. 

** Well, Helen, you shall exhibit your horsemanship to-morrow, 
for Sir Gerard's edification," rejoined Archibald, rising from the 
breakfast-table, and lounging towards the window. 

••What's all this, Helen? Arfe you really going? What a 
bore! " exclaimed Colin. *' I knlv the people at the Triory would 
disturb the quiet of our village."* 

*• I beg pardon, mother, here is a gentleman coming across the 
churchyard towards the house.". Mjs. Campbell started. ** He 
looks xpry like somebody I have seen before," continued Archi- 
bald, gazing earnestly. •* Yes ; and 'tis no leas a personage than 
Sir Gerard Baynton. I must go and meet him." 

Mrs. Campbell closed the book immediately ; but, spite of her 
loquacity, she was really too well bred to appear confused or 
flurried. 

** Helen, you are looking rather pale this morning ; go nearer 
the fire, my dear. Sir Gerard must have been very much struck 
with you, I am sure, to pay us so early a visit." 

*• Well, H^len, this is capital ! " cried the incorrigible Colin. 
•*, Mamma has already settled in her own mind that you are to be 
Lady Baynton. I trust your ladyship, when you come into pos- 
session of your mansion, the Chauntry, will grant me permission 
to shoot and fish as I %rill in your woods and lakes, and allow me 
the run of your stables. Stay ! for this latter boon I think I had 
better remain and be introduced to my brother-in-law elect." 

** Hush, hush, Colin!" exclaimed Mr. Campbell. 

** Really, Colin, your tongue will be your ruin," said Mrs. 

Campbell, sharply; piqued at having her secret projects so roughly 

disclosed ; *• but I must entreat you to reserve your jests for a 

' more convenient season, as it will be hardly agreeable for your 

sister should they be overheard by Sir Gerard." 

♦*I would nqj; displease Helen for the world," — began Colin, 
in more subdued accents, as Sir Gerard Baynton and Archibald 
Campbell made their appearance. 

*• Well, Mrs. Campbell," exclaimed Sir Gerard, advancing and 
warmly extending his hand, '* I cannot express the pleasure it 
gives me to shake hands airain with you, my former kind and 
indulgent friend. I fear, however, you will think my boyish 
freaks adhere as closely as ever, in timing my visit at this most 
unseasonable hour," added he quickly, glancing at the breakfast 
table ; ** but Miss Campbell last night kindly led me to hope I 
should not be an unwelcome visitor." 
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" Indeed, Sir Gerard, this meeting gives me more' pleasure than 
I can express ; it recalls the happy days spent at Weldon," 
replied Mrs. Campbell, graciously. 

Sir Gerard then greeted Mr. Campbell ; was introduced to 

Colin ; made friends with Henrietta ; talked over the party again 

with Helen, and finally ensconced himself by Mrs. CampbelFs 

wcrk- table ; .a^d, iii^.ihjr skilful hands, was soon deep in the 

. details of hjs.^wn iB^t^TOual history, and of that of almost every 

4 \ personage of her acquaintance in the county of D shire. 

Helen, in the mean time remembering her promise to Mildred, 
quietly stole out of the room, and commenced the necessary 
preparations for her visit When these were completed, having 
no desire for Sir Gerard's escort to the Priory, she bade farewell 
to her father, who had retired to his study, and, leaving a message 
for Mrs. Campbell, set out alone. For some time she walked 
briskly along, yet, spite of her impatience to be with Mildred, the 
beauty of the day caused her gradually to slacken her speed. It 
was one of those lovely May mornings when the soft, fresh wind 
blows, laden with the growing fragrance of spring, and the vivid 
green foliage quivers and sparkles, as the bright sunbeams dart 
and flit amid its transparent intricacies. In the distance, the 
spires of the churches in the neighboring town of Stanmore cut 
clear against the deep azure sky, while behind, stretching in a 
long undulating line on the far horizon, the summits of the beau- 

• tiful M shire hills, softened and dissolved themselves in a 

flood of radiant, golden haze. Every, break in the thick trees 
skirting the road opened tempting zigzag paths, chequered with 
sunshine and shadow ; and every now and then a hare or rabbit 
scudded past, brushing away the sparkling dew-drops in its 
course, as it plunged into the blue depths of the wood. Helen 
felt cheered ; the bright face of nature, and the harmony which 
everywhere greeted her, as all around glowed and revelled under 
the fructifying sun, cast its reflex on her spirits, and made her 
feel more competent to the task of encouraging ^nd* fortifying 
Mildred's good resolutions. 

Again she quickened Jier pace, and in less than half an hour 
found herself in the boudoir. Miss Effingham was seated on the 
sofa, her elbow leaning on the table, her head resting on her hand. 
She wore a loose wrapping-gown, and her beautiful hair was bound 
negligently round her head. A tray with her still untouched 
breakfast stood before her, though it was nearly one o'clock. She 
started, and hastily turned her head as the door opened ; Helen 
saw that her cheek was very pale and dimmed wi^h tears. 
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** Dear, dcai* Helen, you have come at last ; I have been count- 
ing every second in anxious expectation," cried she, as she arose 
and ilung her arms round Helen' i^ neck, and sobbed convulsively. 

** Mildred, what has happened since we parted ?" asked Helen, 
earnestly, alarmed at her excessive agitation. ** Have you seen 
Lord Alresford this morning ? " 

** No ; but I have heard from him," exclaimed Mildred, point- 
ing to an open letter on the sofa; and her tears gushed forth 
again. ** Helen, I must have been insane yesterday evening I " 

** My poor Mildred, had you but listened to my advice, — however, 
this may easily be repaired. Let me summon Lady Elvaston." 

" Helen, you mistake me. I never can love Lord Alresford : 
never, never ! therefore, though I may regret the mode in which I 
suffered my dislike to manifest itself, 1 cannot repent the impres- 
sion created. This dreadful engagement will be the bane of my 
existence. Oh, Helen ! parents have no right to hang such griev- 
ous burdens on their children. I cannot endure to contemplate 
the future, and I tremble at the responsibility of becoming the 
wife of such a man as Alresford: —one whose standard is so high, 
and who despises me I " said Miss Effingham, rapidly. 

** This strange fancy seems to haunt you ; though I am con- 
vinced it is a groundless one, and now I am able to say so from 
personal observation, Mildred. Who can have insinuated such 
doubts into your mind ? Is it Colonel Sutherland? " asked Helen, 
boldly, resolved to probe to the very bottom of the wound. 

*' Sutherland has scarcely ever breathed Lord Alresford's name." 

** Really ! when the whole country has been ringing with the 
report of your engagement to Lord Alresford, yet Colonel Suther- 
land, whom it most concerned, never took the trouble to ascertain 
its truth 1 " rejoined Helen, indignantly. 

** Yet, Helen, 'tis nothing but the knowledge of this fatal je- 
trothal which prevents him from declaring himself. I am sure he 
loves me! Helen, you think me weak, foolish, — but you forget 
that the whole happiness of my life depends on the events of the 
next few daya Did you not perceive Sutherland's distress last 
night?" and she fixed her eyes earnei9tly,«almost beseechingly, on 
Helen's face. 

"No, Mildred, I did not discover any such symptom. Bear 
with me, and suffer me to tell you my real sentiments," continued 
she, as Mildred turned away. ** My firm belief is, that were you 
this moment free from your engagement. Colonel Sutherland would 
not ask you to become his wife. He could not, — he dare not ; 
for, I am persuaded, he is engaged to Miss Conway I " 
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" Never will I believe it from any lips but his own. He could 
•>ot be so base ! " exclaimed Mildred, passionately. 

•* But, Mildred, consider, — are you not guilty of the very sande 
outrage towards Lord Alresford ? " 

** Lord Alresford is devoted heart and soul to Lady Catherine 
Neville." 

** Have you his own warrant for this assertion ? " 

" Helen, you torture me. Is it not apparent in every word he 
Qtters, — every line he writes ? " 

" No," replied Helen, calmly. 

** Not, when in this very letter he gives me a week to consider, 
and decide definitively, whether I intend to become his wife ? A^ 
touching proof of aflfection, you must acknowledge, to be prepared' 
to resign mo so easily ! " Helen gazed at her with amazement 
as she continued, with flushing cheek, — ** Yes ; and he aflfects, 
moreover, to treat me as capricious, childish, — when my ambition 
is to be loved ardently, entirely, by the man I marry. In short, 
you may look as incredulous as you will, Helen, I must be loved 
as Edward Sutherland loves me." 

A mournful smile curled Helen's lip. 

«* But, Mildred, what if you find, as assuredly you will, that 
Colonel Sutherland, flattered by the notice of the beautiful, 
wealthy, and betrothed Miss Effipgham, suffered himself to be 
betrayed into professions which, — I will not say as a man of 
honor, for that title, in my opinion, he has long forfeited, — but 
with a due regard to his reputation, he would not have hazarded, 
could he have guessed the unsettled state of your affections." 

** I shall say, if falsehood be permitted thus to mar the fairest 
portions of one's life, there is nothing worth living for in this 
world," said Mildred, despondingly, covering her fkce with her 
hands. 

"You are exhausted and excited, Mildred. You have not 
touched a morsel of breakfast. Do allow me to summon Aglae to 
bring some hot coffee, and then, dearest," continued she, with a 
slight laugh, ** we will discuss what course it will be most prudent 
and politic for you to ^dopt." 

** No, do not ring for Aglae. I cannot bear to see any one at 
present I will eat some of this," replied Mildred, languidly 
pulling a plate towards her. ** That story, Helen, about Miss 
Conway, I am persuaded is false. Caroline Vincent hinted some- 
thing of the kind yesterday. How humiliated I felt that such a 
little stinging insect had power to annoy me for a moment ! " 

•* But Mrs. Northcote, whom you cannot accuse of fabricating 
•acli reports, told me bo likewise." 
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" Ah, when once a scandal is current, it runs throuirh the entire 
neighborhood ; and I dare say, good, simple Mrs. Northcote heard, 
and believes it profoundly. But, Helen, set your mind at rest ; 
after the probationary week so condescendingly allotted by his 
lordship has expired, it is my firm resolve to confirm my engage- 
ment, and become in due time Countess of Alresford," said Mil- 
dred, with a bitter smile. 

** Oh, Mildred ! surely, surely not in your present frame of 
mind, and with your sentiments." 

" Yes, Helen, for mamma's sake, I shall tear from my mind 
every remembrance of the past, and resign myself to my destiny. 
I cannot tell you how her behavior affected me last night. I could 
have worshipped her ! She came to see me after you left ; and, 
though I know my conduct must have made her miserable, — must 
have struck a dagger to her heart, not a reproach did she utter. 
She kissed me as tenderly as ever — though, IBfclen, before the 
Earl's arrival yesterday we had a long conversation together ; and 
then, when I implored- her to tell me, whether, in the event of this 
marriage going off, papa would accept of Lord Alresford's renun- 
ciation of the property, should he generously urge it, after trying 
to evade my question for some time, she reluctantly replied in the 
negative ; adding, that if my marriage did not annul the obliga- 
tion, nothing could induce papa to alter his determination." 

** Then, Mildred, what could possess you to behave so impru- 
dently ? Forgive me, if I speak plainly ; but Mildred I I implore 
you, act honorably — be yourself again I Summon Lord Alresford 
immediately — his opinion ought to be more to you than the 
applause of the whole world — and seek a reconciliation," ex- 
claimed Helen, earnestly ; tears trembling in her soft eyes as she 
laid her hand on Mildred's arm. 

** No, Helen ; 't is not for me to shorten the probation his lord- 
ship chooses to impose. No! these days shall be spent in school- 
ing myself for my future destiny ; a yoke not to be lightly under- 
taken ; as you will confess after you have read the Earl's letter," 
continued she, with a slight, nervous laugh. ** Besides, from 
Colonel Sutherland's own lips will I learn the truth, or falsehood, 
of his reported engagement" 

" Of what use will this inquiry be ? — Dear, dear, Mildrerl I I 
beseech you peril not again your good resolutions ! " 

** Use ! nay, surely, Helen, it will serve me as a good and most 
convincing moral lesson, if true. Now read the stem admonition 
of my future lord," and she put the letter into Helen's hand. 
** Stay, first tell me your opinion of the Earl — mind, your real 
opinion." 
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** My opinion will be soon told. I think Lord Alresford one of 
the most fascinating and intellectual persons I have ever seen ; 
and, Mildred, it seems to me he is a man to whom any woman 
might speedily become passionately attached." 

** Yes, but he must love her first, and show it also. There is a 
kind of cool indifference in his manner, which to me is absolutely 
daunting. Oh, Helen 1 you are just the very wife to have suited 
him, with your calm, clear judgment, and self-possession. I wish 
he had chosen you. But read the letter, dearest." 

Miss Effingham threw herself back on the sofa. Helen drew 
the note from its envelope ; its purport was as follows : — 

** I conclitde, after the events of yesterday cveijing, it will not af- 
ford you much surprise to receive this early communication from me. 
I write not. Miss Effingham, however, to reproach you ; for if your 
good feeling and delicacy have not already convinced you of the 
impropriety, and (pardon me if I add) levity, of your past con- 
duct, any argument I could use must be powerless, though, prob- 
ably, as you are well aware of my sentiments on most subjects, 
the expression of my unqualified disapproval will be only what 
you anticipated. 'T is true, our inclinations are not at our com- 
mand ; God forbid I that I should seek to constrain yours ; but 
our duty is always clear, and though I am disposed to make every 
allowance for thoughtless caprice, I cannot submit to be trifled 
with, nor will I permit the woman publicly pledged to me to ren- 
der herself notorious. Your conscience, Mildred, must testify, by 
my forbearance under past and grievous provocation, that I seek 
you not from motives of expediency ; and that these sentiments 
are still dominant, I trust I may be able to prove to you. Despite, 
therefore, your cold — nay, I was about to. write, insulting-^— recep- 
tion, after an absence of two y^iars, I will not lightly yield the 
hand pledged to me. Take time t6 consider ; reflect dispassion- 
ately; and if, at the conclusion of one week from the present 
period, you tell me you could be happier with another — you are 
free I During this time I will so far constrain myself as to remain 
your father's guest. Should you decide on conflrming our engage- 
ment, I will not conceal from you that I expect, and shall require, 
my promised wife to conform in all essentials to those sentiments 
and opinions she has so frequently heard me express. If, on the 
contrary, you decide on the rupture of our engagement, I need 
Bcaicely assure you that I will assume the whole responsibility, 
•od break the matter to Lord Elvaston. 

** Believe me yours, very faithfully, 

« Albesvosd." 
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**Well, Helen, what do you say to this? His lordship, yon 
will agree, is not sparing of his censure. I acknowledge I deserve 
all and everything he says ; yet such rebukes, though they doubt- 
less convict, seldom propitiate," said Mildred, her beautiful lip 
curling with anger. 

**It is severe, I allow; and evidently written under the influ- 
ence of wounded feeling. But Mildred, a stranger totally unac- 
quainted with your principles would consider this result as the 
very thing you were aiming at last night, — to disgust Lord Aires- 
ford, and incite him to release you from your promise." 

** This from you, Helen ! " exclaimed Mildred, reddening. 

** Suppose the Earl overheard, as I did, your conversation with 
Colonel Sutherland?" 

Miss Effingham started. 

*« No, Helen ; I will not suppose such a thing. He could then 
never forgive me," cried she, shuddering. ** How rash I must 
have been, knowing my future fate was in his hands I Oh I why 
did he ever go to Italy ? Now, Helen, give me your advice ; what 
shall I do?" 

*♦ Why I have already told you," replied Helen, smiling. " If 
you intend to marry Lord Alresford, it would be far more amiable 
and gracious to terminate his suspense at once, and beg him to for- 
get that he ever saw you to so little advantage as yesterday evening. 
I regretted very much, when I heard from Aglae you were too unwell 
to receive his lordship. How did it happen, Mildred ? " 

" I was too much overpowered with my conversation with dear 
mamma; and when the Earl arrived, to tell you the truth, I, was 
indulging in a hearty good fit of crying." 

** But afterwards?" 

** Well, afterwards, mamma came for me, and I had an interview 
of a few minutes with the Earl in her dressing-room ; and then we 
went down into the drawing-room together," replied Miss Effing- 
ham, evasively. 

** But was not Lord Alresford*s greeting kind? " 

** How curious you are, Helen I Oh, yes I very. I believe he 
kissed my cheek, and said something about his happiness at being 
with me again ; or a speech to that purport; but I forget" 

«* And what did you say, Mildred ? " 

*• Eeally, Helen, I cannot bind myself to repeat correctly every 
word that passed. I think I thanked his lordship very properly 
for the compliment," replied Miss Effingham, with affected noi^. 
chalance, twisting the tassels of the cord which confined her robe- 
de-chambre. 
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"What! Was tfiis all ? " 

" All I What would you have more ? " She stopped and col- 
ored, as she caught Helen's eye. " No ; I will not aggravate 
my omissions by this trifling. I confess I did not receive Lord 
Alresford as he had a right to expect But Helen, dear, leave 
me awhile now, for I think I had better finish my toilette and 
go down to lunch ; and then you shall see I will demean myself 
so beautifully that the Earl shall be filled with amazement at the 
success of his eloquence," said she with a faint laugh. ** Come, 
let me first show y ou your room. Among my many blessings, Helen, 
I am sure I ought to thank God for giving me a dear, kind, sincere 
£riend, like yourself," said Miss Effingham, as she linked her arm 
through Helen's and they proceeded together down the gallery. 

" You see you are not a very great way from me ; but Helen, as 
soon as you can, pray go down and cheer dear mamma," exclaimed 
Mildred, as she threw open the door of a pretty, cheerful room, with 
a snowy toilette, and curtains and hangings of bright, flowery 
chintz. 

'* I will go down stairs immediately." 

" Then, Helen, you advifite me to send no written reply to the 
Earl's charming billet?" said Mildred, unclosing the door again, 
and half entering the room. 

** No ; far better let Lord Alresford read his answer iw your 
altered demeanor. You will soon come down, Mildred, won't 
you?" 

Miss Effingham nodded her pretty little head, sagaciously, and 
vanished. * 



CHAPTEB V. 

Helen had been sitting alone with Lady Elvaston about half 
an hour when Mildred came down, looking worn and languid from 
mental agitation and a sleepless night. 

Lady Elvaston gazed anxiously in her daughter's face, and her 
eyes followed her with a pained, thou^^htful expression, as Mildred 
restlessly made the circuit of the room, and then pausing at the 
window, looked long and steadily without. She started at the 
sound of a step in the adjoining room, and, half turning round, 
glanced uneasily at the door. 

** Sir Gerard went soon after breakfast to call upon Mrs. Camp- 
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bell, and, I suppose, is gone oflF on some expedition witli Archi 
bald ; and Lord Alresford has accompanied your father to Stan- 
more," hastily said Lady Elvaston, following her daughter's 
glance. 

Mildred breathed a deep sigh of relief, and threw herself on a 
stool at her mother's feet. 

** Helen, what a beautiful cushion you are working. I never 
saw anything more glowing than these roses. You must finish it 
for me ; and when I sit in my drawing-room at Amesbury, I shall 
gaze at it and think of all the dear ones I have left behind at 
Greysdon," exclaimed Mildred, tears springing to her eyes. 

** Nay, Mildred, I fear the frequency of our visits will afford 
you very brief intervals for such reminiscences," replied Lady 
Elvaston, cheerfully. 

** As we three are left to our own devices this afternoon, what 
shall we do. mamma ? " said Mildred with a sigh, putting back 
the canvas on Helen's knee. 

" It is now a quarter past two o'clock," replied Lady Elvaston, 
glancing at the pendule. ** I thought we would either drive out, 
or walk, whichever you felt most inclined to do." 

** A drive, then. The air I think will do me good. Let us 
order the carriage at three, mamma, please." 

Thfe bell was accordingly rung, the carriage ordered, and then 
the three ladies,, somewhat sadly, ^t down to lunch. They had 
scarcely commenced, when the sound of carriage wheels on the 
gravel without brought a flush to Mildred's cheeks. 

"Our visitors, most probably, are the Famleighs. I have been 
expecting them for some days past," said Lady Elvaston. 

** No ; it is the Tennysons' carriage, I am sure," exclaimed 
Helen Campbell, as a dashing, smalt-blue britzska and grays 
whirled past the windows. ** I caught a glimpse of Miss Tenny- 
son's pink bonnet and feathers." 

•* Poor Clara ! she always dresses to drive about in the country, 
as she would for the Park in the height of the season. But whu-t 
can bring her here again ? Helen, you must do all the talking 
for me, for I am not in spirits to cope with her gossip. What a 
pity Sir Gerard is not at home I " 

Miss Tennyson jfiresently entered, and, though too much dressed 
for a country morning call, looked well ; for her figure was command- 
ing, and, conscious of her want of taste, she had the good sense to 
defer the selection of her toilette to her maid ; who, she took ipfi- 
nite pains to inform everybody, was a most accomplished artiste. 

" Good-moming, Lady Elvaston. I dare say y6u are surprised 
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to see me again so soon. Mildred, I hope your headache is well 
this morning? I pitied you so much last night. Is it quite 
gone? How do you do, Miss Campbell? " exclaimed Miss Ten- 
nyson, in her usual thoughtless manner. 

•* We are all tolerably well, thank you," said Lady Elvaston, 
replying for the party. ** I trust Lady Tennyson was not fatigued 
laet night ? " 

**0h dear, no, not in the least She is gone with Sir Richard 
to drive in his new phaeton this afternoon, — a terribly imprudent 
thing, for Dick has changed his horses, and I. am sure it will be a 
marvellous piece of luck if they both come home without broken 
bones." 

•• I hope nothing so shocking will happen. Have you lunched, 
Clara, or will you take some with us ? " 

'* Thank you, I sha^ be most happy. What a charming party 
we make ! It is sometimes so pleasant to get rid of the gentle- 
men ; one then can talk at ease without the slightest restraint ; 
but, Mildred, I must confess I scarcely hoped for this gratification^ 
at the Prioiy to-day." 

" Sir Gerard Baynton is gone, I believe, to walk or ride with 
Mr. Archibald Campbell," replied Miss Effingham, coldly. 

*' Indeed I I was not aware, until last night, Sir Gerard was an 
acquaintance of yours, Miss Campbell." 

•* Perhaps you do not know that papa held the curacy of Weldon 
some years ago. I am very slightly acquainted with Sir Gerard 
Baynton." 

** Beally. The Chauntry is a fine old place, I understand." 

"Very." 

** Somebody told me Lady Emily Baynton resides there, which, 
if true, I consider a great misfortune for Sir Gerard ; for when- 
ever mothers live with their sons, or maiden sisters with their 
brothers, the men are sure to draggle on existence old bachelors." 

♦• I wish Sir Gerard Baynton was here, Clara, instead of roam- 
ing no one knows where with Archibald Campbell, unconscious 
of your anxious solicitude for his welfare," exclaimed Mildred, 
laughing. 

•• Nay, it is universally acknowledged, that widowed mothers. 
and maiden sisters, have prevented more matches than any other 
people in the world. I appeal to Lady Elvaston." 

*' Have they ? Indeed, Clara, I am not prepared to make so 
very* sweeping an admission. May I give you a little more 
lunch?" 

•« Kot any more, I thank you. It is all very ingenious o£ you, 
A 
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Mildred, to turn the conversation so cleverly ; but you kno v well 
Sir Gerard was not the personage I alluded to just now." 

•' Lord Alresford is gone with Lord Elvaston to Stanraore, if it 
be to him you allude," said Lady Elvaston, thinking it best to put 
an end at once to Miss Tennyson's innuendoes. 

" Indeed I mamma and Dick will probably meet them, — that 
is, if these latter are not upset before they reach Stanmoi j. Seri- 
ously, Mildred, I never saw any one so handsome auvl distin- 
guished-looking as Lord Alresford. He quite eclipses all the 
gentlemen in this neighborhood, as I was observing to Dick, as we 
drcfve home last night. No one can wonder at your preferring 
him, after all, to Colonel Sutherland." 

Mildred writhed, and the blood suffused her temples. 

** If you have quite finished, Clara, we will go to the drawing- 
room, if you please," said Lady Elvaston, rising hastily. 

** Certainly. I want to speak with you, Mildred," cried Miss 
Tennyson, seizing Miss Effingham's reluctant hand, and drawing it 
under her arm. ** I was as near as possible forgetting the object 
oT my visit. Colonel Sutherland called very early this morning 
at Settringham, and said something about an excursion to Femly 
Abbey, which you and he had not time fully to arrange yesterday 
evening. Mamma thought it such a charming project, that we 
agreed to form a party there the day after to-morrow, and I came 
to ask whether you and all your friends would join u& It is to 
be an equestrian pilgrimage ; and Sutherland seemed so very anx- 
ious, that I almost took upon myself to promise your acquiescence." 

Mildred's cheek became pale, and then flushed, and she studiously 
avoided her mother's or Helen's glance. 

" I am quite astonished to hear you advocate a plan of Colonel 
Sutherland's, Clara. I understood he was most unpopular at 
Settringham, with all save Sir Richard," replied she, with an 
effort. 

**Did you? Who could possibly have put such an idea into 
your head ? " 

** My authority was Lady Tennyson herself." 

** Very likely. Mamma does sometimes make the oddest asse^ 
tions. Will you come ? " 

** I think. Miss Tennyson, you must not urge Mildred ; she has 
been far from well during these few days past, and the exertion 
and excitement will be too much," said Helen, gently. " 

** My dear Mildred, you surely will not think of going, exclaimed 
Lady Elvaston, anxiously, alarmed at her daughter's silence. 

** Ah, happiness oppresses sometimes more than misfortune," as 
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Pascal, or Molifere, or some other great Fiench moralist remarks," 
observed Miss Tennyson, archly. "But surely, dear Mildred, 
you will not suffer this to deprive us of the pleasure of your 
company on Friday ? " 

•* My dear child " 

** Excuse me, mamma, it would be a great disappointment to 
me to miss this party ; therefore, if you have no objection, I will 
accept Clara's invitation." 

" You must please yourself, Mildred," replied Lady Elvaston, 
coldly. 

'* Oh, charming I Then I shall make quite sure of you, Mildred, 
and we will call for you en route. Mind and bring Lord Aires- 
ford and Sir Gerard. May we also hope to see you. Miss Camp- 
bell?" 

Helen hesitated. 

" Helen, you must go, if it be only to try your iiew horse." 
^** So Dick tells me, Miss Campbell, your brother has bought 
the mare I rode last autumn. Sh| is a splendid creature, and 
will carry you admirably. Her only defect is, that she is rather 
hard in tiie mouth, and therefore difficult to check. Will you not 
join our Femly expedition ? " 

•* I cannot quite promise. If you will permit me to accept the 
invitation conditionally, I shall be most happy so to do," said 
Helen, resolved to say neither yes, nor no, but to decide when the 
day arrived what would be most expedient for her to do. 

•• Oh, certainly. Miss Campbell. I trust the day may be clear, 
then we shall enjoy the fine view from the hill behind ^e Abbey. 
Apropos, 1 have been this morning to pay an early visit to Mrs. 
Wedderboume, who wanted to consult me on the choice of decora- 
tions for the supper-room. Her ball will really be quite a splendid 
aflfeir ; JuUien's band, a supper from Gunter's, the choicest flowers, 
and| above all, the old nabob Judge's magnificent gold epergne and 
vases, we have all heard so much about, are to be taken from the 
mysterious cases in which they arrived from Calcutta, and employed 
t3 decorate the principal table." 

** Good, fussy Mrs. Wedderboume should receive her guests 
under a canopy of silver damask, to make the scene complete. It 
would be kind in you, Clara, to hint this to her," said Mildred, 
.superciliously. 

*' Ah, I kaow you are quizzing me now ; but I must positively 
depart May I ring for the carriage. Lady Elvaston ? " 

Never was permission more gladly given. 

'* Caroline Vincent talked of connecting their conservatoiy with 
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the camellia house, and lighting them both with colored lamps ; 
but I quite put my veto on that project I always consider it a 
great mistake to intermingle colored light with flowers ; it entirely 
spoils their hues, — don't you think so, Miss Campbell? " 

** I dare say it does," replied Helen, without raising her eyes 
from her work ; " but " 

** I know we all thought so at Settringham, when mamma gave 
her grand fSte in honor of Dick's coming of age. Then, decidedly, 
Mildred, we shall see you on Friday ; we must make the most of 
you during the short period you remain amongst us. I shall like 
of all things, however, to be at your wedding, and then, after- 
wards, pay you a visit at Amesbuiy." 

Miss Effingham glanced at Helen, amused at the very supposition 
of Lord Alresford being called upon to act the host to, and enter- 
tain a being so frivolous and loquacious. 

*' Of course, Clara, Mildred would be much concerned not to 
Bee you amongst her other friends at her wedding," said Lady 
Elvaston. ^ 

" Indeed, I trust so. Here comes the carriage, so now, adieu I " 
cried Miss Tennyson, starting from her chair. " We shall call 
for you about twelve on Friday, Mildred, and mamma intends to take 
a luncheon to spread on the grass under the ruins ; so you will not 
be alarmed, Lady Elvaston, if we return rather late. Miss Camp- 
bell, pray persuade your brothers to join us also ; the coup d ^csil, 
when we are all gathered together, will be charming, and will 
remind one of a goodly cavalcade of olden days defiling down the 
hill to the Abbey gates. Good-bye ; pray make my kind remem- 
brances to Lord . Elvaston ; " and Miss Tennyson, after shaking 
hands round, and embracing Mildred, took her departure. 

'* Poor Clara I I am almost ashamed to confess how great a 
relief her absence is. Helen, did you ever listen to such nonsense 
as her conversation ? And yet, poor girl, she is thoroughly 
well-meaning and good-natured," exclaimed Miss Effingham, list- 



** Yes ; Clara Tennyson was introduced very early into society, 
and suffiired to take her own course, with a miserable education 
and unsettled principles. It is lamentable to think Lady Tenny- 
son's weak, foolish fondness for her children has been productive 
of such lasting injury to them both," said Lady Elvaston. 

** I pity Clara sincerely, and have repeatedly tried to be of use to 
her. But come, Helen, dear, as we shall not improve Clara's 
condition by lamenting over her deficiencies, let us go out and 
walk somewhere, as it is now too late to drive to-day," exclaimed 
Mildred, playfully snatohing the work from Helen's hand. 
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«* Mildred," exclaimed Lady Elvaston, earnestly, " I trust yon 
intend to consult Lord Alresford about this Fernly expedition. 'I 
cannot express how uncomfortable it makes me. Be advised, my 
dear child, and give it up ; you could not go with any propriety 
without him, and I feel convinced he will decidedly refuse to meet 
Colonel Sutherland." 

" Mamma," said Miss Effingham, throwing her arm around her 
mother's neck, you will think me wicked, perverse ; but, once 
more, I must see Colonel Sutherland. I am firmly resolved to 
risk the interview. Do not grieve about it, dearest, dearest mam- 
ma ; indeed, this shall be my last act of rebellion. I must satisfy 
myself on one pomt, and you know not how much my future fate 
may depend on its issue. Come, Helen I " and Mildred, without 
once hazarding a glance in her mother's face, seized Helen's arm, 
and quitted the room. 



CHAPTER VL 

When Miss Effingham and her friend entered the drawing* 
room, a few minutes before dinner, to Mildred's unspeakable relief, 
they found no oie down but Lord Elvaston, who, ensconced in a 
comfortable fauteuil, was reading the 2%mes newspaper. Miss 
Effingham had not seen her father since the previous evening. He 
looked up as they entered. 

** Good- morning. Miss Campbell. Well, Mildred, how do you 
do ? I hope a night's repose and reflection have put to flight your 
strange caprices of yesterday. Upon my soul ! Mildred, I was 
perfectly astounded, and could not divine what possessed you. 
Your mother made some excuse for your non-appearance at the 
breakfast-table this morning ; but I never saw you look better in 
my life. I appeal to you, Helen." 

" I am pretty well again, dear papa. Do not let us talk any 
more about yesterday," said Miss Effingham, caressingly. ** You 
have been to Stanmore ; did you meet with Lady Tennyson, or Sir 
Richard?" 

** To be sure. They drove up to the * Queen's Head ' while we 
were there. Oh I you would have been amused had you seen her 
ladyship's plight. Sir Richard's new horses, she said, had fright- 
ened her into fits ; rearing, tearing, plunging, and nearly over- 
turning the phaeton several times. As I thought there rcsdly was 
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danger from that foolish fellow's headlong driying, I advised her 
to got out and wait at the hotel until her own carriage could be 
sent for ; a piece of advice she was only too thankful to follow. 
But horo come Alresford and Sir Grerard to talk to you girls whilst 
I finish my paper," cried Lord Elvaston, good-naturedly, resuming 
his spectacles. 

I^Iildred colored deeply and, as Helen fancied, looked agitated. 
She half arose, however, and held out her hand as the Earl ad- 
vanced .towards her. 

**I hope I see Miss EflBngham better?" said Lord Alresford, 
gravely, relinquishing her hand almost immediately. 

" I am quite well, thank you," replied Mildred, with glowing 
cheek. She paused, and then added, ** You have been riding with 
papa this morning ? " 

*• Yes ; we have been to Stanmore," replied the Earl, coldly. 

" Were there many people in town to-day? — I mean many of 
our friends," rejoined Mildred, resolved not to be daunted. 

** The place seemed to me more animated than usual. Public 
interest, I suppose, was excited on the result of an investigation 
into certain charges against a Mr. Blakesley, going forward at the 
barracks. Lady Tennyson appeared especially interested in the 
proceedings." 

** Miss Tennyson has been here this morning, and told us her 
mother was gone to Stanmore. She appeared rather alarmed for 
her, as Sir Eichard was trying a pair of new horses in his phaeton 
for the first time." 

" Yes ; and I assure you Lady Tennyson also yielded very read- 
ily and gladly to your father's suggestion, that she should wait at 
the hotel for her own carriage." 

" What I Have you seen my friend Miss Tennyson this morn- 
ing ? " exclaimed Sir Gerard. " I had a great deal of conversation 
with her after you left yesterday evening," continued he, address- 
ing Helen. ** How provoking that I was not at home I " 

** Excessively so," said Helen, laughing ; ** but I am happy to 
tell you she left a special invitation for you to join a riding party 
to Femly Abbey on Friday." 

** Did she ? Oh I of course I shali go. But, Miss Campbell, 
do you know she was more amiable still the other evening, and 
invited me to Settringham. But, tell me, how long have you been 
here?" 

" Why, I cannot precisely tell. I arrived at the Priory about 
one o'clock, and now I should imagine it is six ; I must leave you 
to find out the difference." 
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*« Mrs. Campbell said you treated me most shamefully. I waited 
a considerable time, hoping to have the pleasure of walking with 
you here ; but when I ventured to hint that I knew Miss Effingham 
expected you early, your brother Colin assured me your first con- 
ference together must be half Over, as you had been gone two huurs 
at the very least. I have been used most uncourteously. Do you 
not think so. Miss Effingham ? ** 

Mildred did not reply. She was sitting with her back to Sir 
Gerard, bending over the pages of a large volume on the table. 
Lord Alresford was talking politics with her father, and Lady 
Elvaston sat reading in the little boudoir beyond ; though her eye 
often wandered from her book, and rested on the occupants of the 
adjoining room. Sir Gerard did not repeat his question ; but 
Helen, who, from her position, was- enabled to catch a glance at 
Mildred's fair face, saw the deepened color on her cheek, and 
hastened to reply. 

•* Trials, you know, Sir Gerard, often reveal striking virtues ; 
therefore you ought, instead of blaming, to thank me for my flight, ^ 
which exhibits to our admiration your virtue of patience." 

** Now, Sir Gerard, both Helen and I expect a full and perfect 
account of your morning's adventures. In the first place, where 
have you been?" exclaimed Mildred, suddenly rising from her 
seat, and taking a chair near Helen. 

** I have been out with Mr. Archibald Campbell. Your friend 
will tell you that is a sufficient guarantee," replied Sir Gerard, 
laughingly ; ** and I appeal to her, whether I ought not to be forth- 
with discharged without further examination." 

** No ; I have nothing further to do with it. Your cause is 
removed from my court." 

*• You are arraigned on the high charge of betaking yourself to 
your own devices, and suffering, in a most unknightly manner, a 
trio of ladies to sit down to their mid-day repast without an attempt 
on your part to pay them just and reasonable devoir," cried Mil- 
dred, sportively. 

•* Nay ; justice, fair judge. Listen to my unanswerable defence. 
One beauteous lady, this morning, whether with or without cause 
1 know not, refused to shower her bright smiles upon us, and left 
us uncertain how long the eclipse would last. Still, however, 
intent upon doing her good service, I went in search of her sister 
grace, who, in the most subtle nianner, likewise fled my good offices. 
Now, I say the first lady is the cause of all the misconceptions 
which have arisen, and I thinly ought to change places with the 
accused," implied Sir Gerard, fixing his eyes keenly on her face. 
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Miss Effingham colored deeply, but presently resumed tbe con* 
versation. Helen thought she had seldom seen her so animated. 
6he talked merrily also at the dinner-table, but Helen remarked a 
restless unsteady glitter in her eye, especially Yfhen it met that of 
the Earl ; who also cheerfully bore his share in the conversation, 
but as on the day before, watched her attentively. It was a most 
lovely summer evening ; a soft refreshing breeze poured through 
the open windows of the dining-room, and the setting sun shot 
forth beams tinging with the brightest blue, green, and crimson, 
the wavy ripples of the noble lake, which stretched away far into 
the park on the south side of the mansion. 

** The evening is really too inviting to remain within doors," 
exclaimed Lord Elvaston, approaching one of the windows, when 
the ladies arose to retire. **I never remember seeing a more 
splendid sunset I Suppose we go down to the lake and have a row, 
before coffee ? " 

** Exactly the very evening for boating. Alresford, does it not 
remind you of Merges and our perilous excursion with Lord Wil- 
lingham and his daughter, on the Lake of Geneva ? I shall never 
forget Lady Catherine's self-possession on that occasion." 

** We had a very narrow escape, I own," replied Lord Alresford. 
'* But, Lady Elvaston, I trust Sir Gerard's reminiscences of past 
dangers will not deter you now from accompanying^ us." 

" I shall enjoy it exceedingly. Helen, you will come, — and 
you also Mildred. It is impossible to resist the temptation of such 
an evening." 

** Then, since we are all agreed, I will ring and order Ashford 
to get the boat ready ; and if you, my dear, will go and put on 
your shawl and then walk down to the lake, you will find us await- 
ing you there," said Lord Elvaston. 

In a very short time all the party assembled on the grassy mar- 
gin of the lake. Sir Gerard sprang into the boat, which rocked 
. and dipped on the surface of the clear shining water, and seizing 
an oar pushed it forwards to the landing-stairs. 

*• Come, Miss Campbell, why do you not get in ? Let me help 
you," said Lord Elvaston. ** Keep the boat steady, Baynton." 

•Helen turned and looked for Mildred. She was standing, appar- 
ently in deep reverie, a few yards distant. 

"Mildred, why don't you come?" continued Lord Elvaston, 
impatiently. •* The beauty of the evening will have vanished 
before we get you all into the boat." 

** I do pot think I shall go in the boat this evening, papa, so do 
not wait for me," said Miss Effingham, approaching. '* I have 
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just remembered an errand which ought not to be delayed ; and I 
am going, instead, across the park to Norris's." 

** What nonsense, Mildred ! Send your maid to-morrow, and 
come along ; " said her father, sharply. 

What can this new freak mean ? thought Helen ; though she 
could scarce ropress a smile at the evident amusement depicted on 
Sii' Gerard's face. 

** No, papa, thank you, I prefer going myself," responded Mil- 
dred, in very decisive tones ; she then turned towards Lord Aires- 
ford, and the rich color mounted to her cheek, as she added, — 
" Would it be disagreeable, or too much, to ask your lordship to 
forego this excursion and wal^ with me ? " 

•* Certainly not. It will give me great pleasure, if you wish it," 
replied the Earl. 

Mildred blushed crimson, and for a moment a powerful impuh© 
prompted her to step into the boat; but she repressed it and silently 
took Lprd Alresford's arm, while her father, with a shrug, hurried 
Helen in, and, following himself, wished the pedestrians a pleasant 
walk, and the party pushed off. 

" What a handsome couple they make ! " exclaimed Sir Gerard 
in a low voice to Helen, as Lord Alresford and Mildred pursued 
their way along the border of the lake, a little in advance of the 
boat. ** How gracefully Miss Effingham atoned for her caprice, 
neglect — or what shall I call it — of last night I " 

Meanwhile, Mildred and the Earl proceeded on their way in 
Bilence. It was a glorious, evening, and all around seemed gay, 
glowing, and harmonious. Now magnificent trees for a little space 
overshadowed their path, rearing and entwining their lofty boughs 
so as at times to shut out even a glimpse of the deep blue sky above, 
then suddenly breaking and studding the soft turf with clusters of 
three or four, down to the water's edge. Thousands of various 
flies and insects flitted with dreamy buzz over the transparent 
water, settling lazily on the pale lilies floating on its surface like 
cups of drifted snow ; and here and there a dark-blue dragoi^fly 
darted f^om its leafy covert, and after capriciously fluttering from 
one delicate blossom to another, dived with lightning speed amid 
the fragrant herbage and vegetation of an adjoining meadow. In 
the distance, the park stretched far as the eye could range, 
chequered with deep shadows and bright sunny patches, upon 
which numerous herds of deer indolently baske# As for Mil- 
dred, her heart beat violently, and she could scarcely believe that 
she was really leaning on the arm of the dreadecpLord Alresford, 
and had of her own free will absolute^ subjbcted herself to a teto- 
Uite. • 
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*• It is now nearly a year and a half since we strolled thus 
together, Mildred. What numberless events have glided by during 
this interval ! " at length observed the Earl, slowly ; and there 
was something in the deep, full tones which seemed to say, ** and 
how little better are we acquainted I " 

*' You have chiefly passed this period abroad/' rejoined Mildred, 
hastily. 

** Yes ; I have wandered in Italy, and through the south of 
France. I quitted Venice about four months ago." 

Mildred remembered Venice, and the Earl's unanswered letters, 
and hastened to change the subject. 

** What a lovely evening ! " exclaimed she ; ** all things appear 
so fresh and fragrant under this glowing sky. I think there is 
nothing so delightful as to linger out of doors during one of these 
delicious sunsets 1 " 

'* It is so, indeed ; and hard must that nature be, which, amid 
a scene of such calm loveliness and repose, does not cast from it 
some of the dross of eartii, and feci the purer and better from its 
commune with Him who created all things so fair and harmonious I 
Abroad, scenery is on a more gigantic scale ; but, perhaps except- 
ing some parts of Germany, one never meets, out of Old England, 
with the rich pastures and woodlands, ever- verdant turf and green 
hedgerows, which form so conspicuous a point in our English land- 
scapes. I am glad, however, Mildred to find you have the taste 
requisite to make a good chatelaine^ — a keen sense and enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of the country." ^ 

" Ah, yes I bo one can love bright sun, flowers, and foliage, 
more than I do," replied Mildred, quickly, piqued that the Earl 
should imag^e her, (as by his last words she hastily concluded he 
did,) so devoid of refined feeling and sentiment, as to express such 
vivid pleasure that at least he had discovert one congenial point 
in their tastes and pursuits. ''But at the risk of exciting your 
surprise at my want of taste, I must be candid enough to confess 
th^ I should reluctantly pass the entire year in the country. We 
generally spend three or four months in town." 

** I quite agree with you. To thoroughly enjoy the country — 
or,, rather, I should say to appreciate it — requires the novelty and 
contrast of the heated rooms and dingy atmosphere of town." 

** But do you not think custom and fashion, in people of our 
station, rendeijsuch a visit indispensable ? How could one be 
conversant with the world, literature, — in fact, anything. — if 
eternally burieflin the country ? " demanded Mildred, resolutely. 

*» You quite mistake my meaning, Mildred. I think a yearly 
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BojouTii in town for persons of our condition, u^shoict, for eveiy 
one, most delightful and beneficial ; but I should be sorry to see 
any person for whom I had a regard, partake in all the dissipating 
of a London season, and after months of fevered excitement, ]||J|i 
home broken in health, and morally unfitted for the discha^^^^^ 
her highest and most sacred duties.'^ ^ 

Oh, — thought Mildred, — this is a gentle hint owhat I may 
expect, and the rule and method to be observed at ms lordship's 
town mansion. * 

" Nay, perhaps you will find it difficult to engraft your^nd^ 
upon others; and to make it quite clear how much, or hwlitti , 
they may mingle with the world to insure your ilJJ)roDation," 
responded she, playfully. ^ 

** Not my approval alone, Mildred. I would fain ^me that 
principle, and the knowledge that we are accounts^ile ^99 ^f 
all the good and evil of our actions — for all occasioiuklost, or 
trifled away, of doing good — would be ^jr nobler guide aAaim. 
Besides, I am sure that you will agre^Hth me that a ^mnan, 
whether wife or daughter of a man of l£^p land^estate, has far 
greater opportunities for active benevolence,^(!|ft making her- 
eelf beloved and revered among the tenantry ^^oor denendants of 
her husband or father — and, consequently, of openinfl^hersclf 
a purer source of pleasure — than amidst the fritolity^Pishion- 
able dissipation." ^ ^^ 

" Oh, I dare say all you say is true enough, i^Ried ffildred, 
dightly tossiog her graceful head ; ** but, 1 musPRnfess,^ have 
email vocation to play the paj|||f parish Lady Boi] ^ 

Perverse, perverse Mildrecl^Blad Helen beei 
have proclaimed that scarce^fe there a cottager 
its neighborhood, whose heart did not glow with 
it mused on the kindly counsels and nyuniary 
bestowed by the fair young lady of the Pna(p. 

•* But see I " continued §he, pointing toward the lake, •* the boat 
is a mere speck now. The breeze mudB|e swift this evening, 
or rather, perhaps, 'tis Sir Gerard BaP^on's skilful rowing. 
What a lively, good-natured man he is I " 

** Baynton is a fo^orite wherever ^w^6e|^nd most deservedly ; 
for n^er was there any one more eVma1|||and high-principled. 
Lad^lmily Baynton, likewise, is just the mother such a son may 
indeed be proufi of. She is precisely the type offchat a woman 
of rank ought to be, — gentle, dignified, benevolent; and devoted 
to the welfare of others. Lady Ei^ily constancy resides at the 
Chauntry, and I hope, Mildred, if Amesbury ever becomes your 
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home, you will greatly benefit by her society ; for, although I do 
not generally approve of female confidential friends, there is no one 
^^ should so sincerely rejoice to see you intimate with." 

^our lordship's code appears to me a very singular and 
ent one. May I ask your objection to female friends ? " said 
Mildred, i|^udly. 

** Cert^^Py. I think a woman can have no better confidant than 
her husband, and all things she cannot fearlessly confide to him 
had much better remain unspoken. I confess I should be so far 

f* aloua of my wifo's affection, that I could not tolerate another 
ouRil)ossess, to my exclusion, that confidence which, from the 
moment sfl bestowed upon me her hand, is mine by right" 

Mili»;d said nothing in reply, and for a few. minutes they 

walkeS)n in silence, along a narrow green drive they had just 

^nfirj^shelitered on both sides by thriving plantations, which led 

Btraigl^ to the lodge Mildred wished to visit The grass was soft, 

and^Apangled with hjjjj^reds of bright flowerets, mingling with 

luOTCTin 

ttd bird 

ary lines of fliy php tations. 

Lor^A.lresfor^aused at a sudden break in the woods, through 
whicl^Mie view of the park and its noble avenues of limes was 
obtaiiMr • 

'* Admiral^ a^your father, Mildred, has laid out the park and 
gar Jens Iicr^V cannot help flattering myself you will find greater 
beaunes at .^esbury. The ground there is more undulating, and 
" pr, and disposed, i^|^sible, even more picturesquely 
father had grei^Rste, and adorning and beauti- 
was one of his prions." 
'have often heard, from papa and others, of your noble 
park^*fft Amesbury. ^he grounds around the mansion are also 
beautifully arrahgediiflr am told." 

** I have lately been making considerable alterations since my 
return from Italy, ai|tt by the good taste of my two friends. Lady 
Emily Baynton ancWbady Catherine. When I quitted home, 
Mildred, the parterres of the garden, into which open the windows 



hundre 
clu^Ring thickets o^Bible gorse covered with golden blossoms, 
and birds fluU|red jo^raly amid the hawthorn bushes, the bound- 




of the suite of room|^ h^Lselected for yotl two years ago, were 
glowing with lovelj^pesWl ordered them to be planted in such 
profusion, knowing you preferred roses to any other flower.© 



Mildred'sApart beat ; she would have given Worlds to put the 
query, and hear from the EarFs lips, why at that period he had 
rejected her haftl ; 'and as fihe walked along, how vividly did the 
wish arise, that her marriage had then taken place. 
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" It was yery kind of you to think thus for my gratification," 
said she, in a low voice, turning away her head to conceal the 
tears which sprang to her eyes. After a pause, she added, quickly, 
" Lady Catherine Neville, 1 suppose, intends now to reside per- 
manently at Wardour Court" 

" Yes ; she has quite established herself there. Lord Willing- 
bam was long in a declining state of health, and died, (as of course 
you know,) at Narbonne, on his road home. Luckily, I was then 
also abroad, and hastened to offer every consolation and aid in my 
power to Lady Catherine. Her meek resignatiofi to the blow which 
bereaved her of her only parent, and left her unprotected in the 
world, was unequalled ; but, young as she is, her mind is one of 
extraordinary power, blended with a disposition noble, firm, and 
so totally free from caprice, that 't is impossible for any one long 
to withhold their tribute of admiration." 

Unconsciously as Lord Alresford spoke, a vivid flush mounted 
to Mildred's brow, and she hurriedly withdrew her hand fro^ the 
Earl's arm. 

" It must be a source of infinite consolation to Lady Catherine 
to reside so near to Ames]}ury, I should imagine," said she, at 
length, in constrained tones. 

Lord Alresford turned in surprise, and bent a keen glance on 
his companion. Miss Effingham's head was averted, but her beau- 
tiful figure moved with more stately an air than was its wont. A 
smile curled the Earl's lip, and a peculiar expression flitted across 
his features. 

** She has often been kind and condescending enooglfto express 
herself so," rejoined he, calmly. 

Mildred bit her lip. / 

*• Indeed." replied she, drawing the folds of her shawl closer 
round her figure, and walking on with a step still more determined. 
Lord Alresford again attentively regarded her. 

** Mil<^rcd," at length said he, firmly, but gently, ** let us not 
raise imaginary barriers, I beseech you. I fear, unhappily, there 
are already too many real ones to surmount, before we arrive at a 
right understanding of each other. Believe me, once for all, when 
I tell you, Lady Catherine can never inspire me with greater 
interest than is her due as my ward, and, moreover, a very dear 
and priz|^ friend." 

Mildred trembled, and a vivid color suffused her cheek. She 
felt profoundly mortified that her secret pique towards Lady Cath- 
erine should have been so promptly detected, and her awe of the 
Earl returned in full force, as she saw no considerations, no 
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trifling, would deter him from fearlessly administering the anti« 
dote to all fancied perverse misconceptions on her part " How 
he must despise me I '' thought she, ** for cherishing and betraying 
such littleness, and acting so veiy contrary to his own open 
candor." 

" Indeed, my lord, you are mistaken. I sought not, needed not 
such an explanation I " exclaimed she, eagerly. After an embar- 
rassed pause, she then rapidly added, ** Does mot Lady Catherine 
find Wardour Court very dull and solitaiy ? " 

** She does not live alone, or otherwise I am sure she must 
Mrs. Otway, a distant cousin of the late Lady Willingham's, who 
has been her friend for years, resides with her stilL" 

*♦ What, my lord, srfter your openly avowed disapproval of 
female confidants I " exclaimed Mildred, archly. 

**Lady Catherine is not a wife; therefore, in her position, it 
is highly desirable she should possess some such friend," replied 
Lord Alresford, smiling ; '' but, Mildred, I have neither the right 
nor tte power, even if I so willed, to deprive the Lady Catherine 
of the society of any friends she chooses to cultivate, or even to 
obtrude my opinions upon her. . Before, I was speaking of my 
wife '' 

"But would you wish to deprive your wife of her friends?" 
demanded Mildred, with spirit 

" Most certainly not I would have her prize their friendship 
as ever, but I must have all her confidence, — all her heart, or 
none ! Do you think me unreasonable ? " replied Lord Alresford, 
riveting his gaze keenly on her blushing cheek. 

** Yes," faltered Mildred. Then she added, quickly, ** You 
consider, then, this perfect confidence an obligation binding only 
on one side ? " 

** Far from it Let me only respect my wife, her principles, 
and conduct, and she will have little cause to complain." 

Mildred was silent, and they proceeded until they came in sight 
of the lodge, — the object of her walk. 

** I shall not have time to speak with Norris this evening, we 
have walked so slowly. Upon second thoughts, I will send Aglad 
with a message to-morrow morning," said Mildred, pausing. 

** Then, shall wc turn homewards again ? " 

Miss Effingham assented. 

** What an exceedingly elegant, accomplished girl your friend 
Miss Campbell appears, Mildred," said the Earl, after a shorb 
silence. 

•* Indeed, she is," replied Mildred, warmly ; " and pretty as she 
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is, her goodness surpasses it, as much as she is herself superior to 
all the world. Yesterday evening ** 

She paused. 

'* Well, Mildred, — yesterday evening. I am anxious to hear 
every explanation you can possibly afford," rejoined the Jlarl, 
kindly, and very earnestly. • 

"But if I have none to offer — at least not at present," mur- 
mured Mildred,. after a pause,^ while a slight tremor shook her 
frame. 

*• Then recur not to the subject, I entreat, Miss Effingham," 
replied the Earl, severely. 

'* Your lordship is right. It is a period too exquisitely pain- 
ful to be lightly recalled," retorted Mildred, haughtily. 

The Earl merely bowed, and immediately changed the conver- 
sation ; but Mildred's heart was heavy. Bewildering thoughts 
came crowding on her fancy, not, however, unraingled with bitter 
self-reproach. She could not refrain from mentally acknowledging 
how much the Earl was superior in intellect to him for whom he 
had been so faithlessly deserted. She recalled the refined and 
ever-ready flattery always at Colonel Sutherland's command, and 
compared it with the stern sincerity and proud truthfulness of* 
Lord Alresford; and, in spite of herself, conscience whispered 
which was most worthy to be prized and treasured. " It is clear 
he does not love me," mused Mildred ; ** no I I have alienated him 
forever, else would he so pitilessly expose my failings ? Yet, I 
feel I could attain even to his standard. Sutherland doubts me 
not ; yes, I could be happier with one who appreciates me ! " 

The Earl did not interrupt her reveriq, and they rapidly con- 
tinued their homeward walk. The light had gradually fade^ 
away into purple twilight, and wreaths of white mist curled and 
struggled over the distant lowlands of the park, and around the 
margin of the lake. 

" Your shawl is quite damp. I hope you will not feel any ill 
effects from our late walk," said Lord Alresford, as they stood a 
minute together in the hall. 

" Oh, no ; I am accustomed to be out late." 

** I trust we are beginning to understand each other better, 
Mildred," exclaimed the Earl, as for a second he retained her 
little hand within his own. 

** Yes ; I think so, — perhaps I " said Mildred, as she darted 
away from his side and entered the drawing-room. 

Lord Alresford took three or four more turns on the terrace, 
and then re-entered the mansion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A GORaEOUS sunset, some ten months prior to the events of the 
preceding chapters, shed its glowing hues, and blended into one 
mass of dazzling vapor, the rug'^ed peaks and dark outline of the 
ridge of rocky hills which divides the fair province of Langucdoo 
from Roilssillon. The day had beqn oppressively hot ; the steady 
sultry heat of the south, when no soft cloud flits over the sun's 
disc to stay the ardent beam, under which the verdant foliage 
loses its fresh crispncss and the fairest blossoms droop ; and the 
setting sun, curtained in glorious effulgence, sank at last, and dis- 
appeared behind the gloomy and magnificent chain of the Pyre- 
nees, bounding the far horizon ; flooding the sky, around and over 
the ancient city of Narbonne, with clouds of the deepest trans- 
parent rose color. A fresh invigorating breeze then blew down 
from the mountains, and the people poured from their close, stifling 
houses into the dingy streets — of what, alas I was oi\ce the far- 
famed capital of the largest and most important of the Roman 
divisions of Gaul — to inhale the cool air ; and to gaze, perchance 
with envy and admiration, on the picturesque attire and indolent 
luxury of the occupants of the balconies running along the fagade 
of a few of the houses occupied by the chief citizens of Narbonne. 
All the inhabitants of that ancient city — so isolated from the 
world by its peculiar situation — appeared joyous on this calm 
summer evening. They paused, earnestly discoursing in knots of 
from three to four, on the margin of the sluggish little stream 
intersecting the town, w^ich now rippled and flowed forwards with 
unwonted speed as the light wind arose. The theme, however, of 
all the loiterers, high and low, was the same ; the busy imagina- 
tions of all were employed speculating on the arrival and probablo 
stay of a wealtliy English nobleman ; whom sickness, apparently-, 
compelled to become a sojourner in their little unfrequented city. 
Marvellous rumors were likewise afloat of the extraordinary beauty 
of a fair young girl, his. daughter, who appeared to lavish the 
tenderest care and affection on the invalid. 

In days of yore, the birth of an imperial heir, or the pompous 
pageant of the triumphant entry of some victorious general from 
foreign conquest, was scarce sufficient to excite the interest of the 
haughty citizen of Narbonne ; but now its modem inhabitants, 
with most undignified pertinacity, in the hope of catching the 
slightest glimpse of their wealthy visitors, crowded towards the 
vec arable mansion where they had taken up their abode. But the 
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curiosity of the worthy Narbonnois, if such it were, was doomed to 
disappointment. The blinds and clumsy wooden shutters of the 
tall, toppling mansion were closed, and the strangers suiFered no 
outward sign to escape, that they enjoyed or luxuriated in tho 
delicious ^r^sco which emptied half the houses in Narbonne. 

At the back, however, of this ancient mansion spread a garden 
teeming with fragrant flowers, rich, varied, and glowing ; as dif 
fcrent from the sickly produce of our northern greenhouses and 
stoves, as fresh air, space, and the soft dews of heaven could 
render them. On one side of the garden arose the square towers 
of tho fortress palace of the ArchbisHbp of Narbonne, and tho 
exquisite Gothic facade of the cathedral, and all around were 
spires almost countless; for. as the province of Langucdoc can 
boast of possessing many of the richest benefices in France, so 
could Narbonne then, for its size, glory in the number and wealth 
of its churches and monastic establishments. 

Along the front of the second story of the mansion stretched a 
broad balcony, terminating at both ends by a flight of stone steps, 
flanked by a balustrade of rough marble, descending to the garden. 
On this balcony — or rather terrace, as from its breadth it might 
be properly called — close to the balustrade, stood a small couch, 
and on the stone beside lay a pile of faded brocade cushions. A 
long, narrow window opened on the balcony, the door of which, 
pushed back, ^isclosed a small, gloomy-looking apartment, the 
salon of the mansion, with muslin hangings and a dingy floor ; 
which had seldom glowed beneath the vigorous cxertians of the 
scrubber. The various articles strewed over the table in the 
centre seemed strangely at variance with the style and general 
aspect of the room. There was a piece of embroidery, and silks 
of every hue in an ivory box by its side. A f mall book lay open» 
also, with sketching materials around; and close to them stood a 
magnificent magnolia, with its large flaky petals expanded over 
the edge of a vase of tuyquoise blue, and at the other end of the 
table lay a huge piece of knitting, with pins like spears thrust 
through a ball of wool. A large arm-chair and several smaller 
ones, with a mirror in a tarnished gold frame, completed th« 
furniture of the apartment. 

To return, however, to the balcony ; on one of the faded crimson 
cushions close to the foot of the couch, knelt a young girl ; her 
arms resting on the top of the low parapet, and one hand support- 
ing her head. She was attired in white ; and her dress adminiblj 
displayed the symmetry of her small rounded bust and slendler 
figuxi^ Bows of delicate lace fell around her throat, confined al 
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the bosom by a rich jewel, and sparkling rings encircled the slight 
fingers raised to her brow, supporting one of the most graceful 
little headg imaginable; around which twined shining bands of 
hair, — soft, fine, and black as the purest jet, — gathered into a 
heavy knpt behind. Her complexion was clear olive, with the 
very faintest tinge of pink coloring the dimplecf cheek ; the mouthy 
small, full, and, perhaps, i*ather voluptuous in its expression ; and 
the contour of her face a faultless oval. Her brow was smooth as 
ivory, rather low than otherwise, but wide and ample ; and the 
nose small, and delicately moulded. But beautiful and refined as 
was the Lady Catherine Neville, there was still something more 
fascinating in the soft deep tones of her voice, and in the impas- 
sioned and fervid language which occasionally burst from her lips; 
contrasting as it did with the usually calm thoughtfulness of her 
ordinary demeanor. 

Lady Catherine's education had been elaborate, and cultivated 
in the highest degree. Her mind was lofty and impetuous, attuned 
to the soft glowing romance of the south, where she had spent the 
greater part of her life. Early left to her own guidance by the 
increasing and fatal malady under which her father labored. Lady 
Catherine acquired a courageous and fearless decision of character 
and action, surprising in one so young; and these her peculiar 
circumstances, and the responsibility which attached itself so early 
to her lot, induced hfkbits of deep reflection, vergiii^g sometimes on 
melancholy. From her father, broken in health and enfeebled in 
intellect, she derived little help ; in Mrs. Otway, the friend of her . 
childhood, she found an affectionate sympathizer in her difficulties, 
indeed ; but one whose counsel ebbed and flowed as the restless 
ocean, and shook with every passing breeze. Thus Lady Catherine, 
ceasing at length to look for aid from those around her, persevered 
unfalteringly in all things that her own high principle and clear 
judgment approved without a shadow of a doubt ; in all others, 
where circumstances demanded further counsel, she sought and 
obtained it in the steady friendship of Lord Alresford, the son of 
her father's oldest friend, then likewise resident at Venice. Fear- 
lessly the Lady Catherine asked, and 'eagerly improved, every 
opportunity for more intimate acquaintance with one whose opin- 
ion she so highly appreciated; without the slightest apprehen- 
sion for her future peace. True, though she had been previously, 
informed by her father of Lord Alresford's engagement to Miss 
Effingham, and had even heard its acknowledgment from the Earl's 
own lips, yet still there might have been peril in thiS' familiar 
intercourse, had not the safeguard slumbered in her own bosom ; 
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for the beautiful Lady Catherine loved passionately, with the "whole 
strength of her enthusiastic, ardent spirit 

Motionless she knelt on tie balcony, leaning over the balus- 
trade, as if in deep meditation. More than oncQ her hand swept 
across her brow, and a restless flash lighted her eye. Presen^y 
she laid her head on the^end of the couch, and wept convulsively. 
Around, everything was placid and still, save that now the air 
vibrated to the musical tinkling of the small vesper bells from the 
numerous spires and towers throughout the city of Narbonne. A 
perfect incense of prayer and supplication daily ascended to the 
Throne of Mercy ; for no less than four hundred ecclesiastics were 
perpetually employed within its churches, in chanting services, 
requiems, and masses. 

Some quarter of an hour thus elapsed, when the .door of the 
salon opened, and a light step glided towards the balcony. Lady 
Catherine hurriedly dashed the tears from her eyes, and, hafr 
taming, fotind her friend, Mrs. Otway, seated just without the 
window, quietly unrolling her knitting. 

"Dear Mrs. Otway," exclaimed she, earnestly, "I hope you 
left papa tolerably comfortable.' Has he not gone to sleep raUier 
earlier than usual, to-night ? " n 

•♦ I wish, my dear, you would try and not worry yourself so 
terribly. Positively, Lady Catherine, you will frfet until you are 
quite ill. I anf beginning to be seriously miserable about you," 
replied Mrs. Otway, in a tone of expostulation, as she gazed on 
the fair <5heek, wet still with traces of teceirt teara 

** Well, — but about papa, Mrs. Otway. How do you think he 
seems this evening ? " 

" To tell you the truth, my dear, his lordship appears strangely 
uneasy to-night. I read the papers to him for some time ; but, as 
the restlessness did not abate, I summomed Dr. Gordon.'* 

<* I must go to him this moment ! " exclaimed Lady Catherine, 
springing to her feet. " Oh, Mrs. Otway, why did you not ^end 
for me ? " added she, reproachfully. 

" Stay, my dear Lady Catherine," said Mrs. Otway, hastily 
dropping her knitting. ** Be not so impetuous, I beseech I Dr. 
Gonlon begged me to leave his lordship's room, and particularly 
desired that his patient should not be disturbed again to-night. 
I assure you, my dear, I left the Doctor sitting by the bedside, 
with his fingers on Lord Willingham*s pulse; and he insisted 
your &ther should be left to his care," added Mrs. Otway, as she 
caught the Lady Catherine's half-doubting glance ; aware that the 
latter more than half suspected her, on many occasions, of being 
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more careful of her papil's ease, than solicitous that she should 
act to the strict letter of her duty. 

Lady Catherine threw herself onithe couch. 

** I want you to tell me, Mrs. Otway, what you really think of 
papa's condition ; I mean, 'since we quitted Venice ? " said she, 
after an interval of a few minutes, 

Mrs. Otway hesitated. 

•* Why your question is rather a difficult one, and I scarcely 
know how to give my opinion on a case which varies apparently 
every day. At any rate, my dear, I can so far conscientiously 
say, J think Lord Willingham has made extraordinary progress 
during these last few days ; and that he seems wonderfully revived 
again from the attack which compelled us to stay in this wretched 
place," replied she at length, glancing round the room. 

''I trust papa does not find the smallness of his room here 
oppressive, — so very different to what be has been accustomed to 
in Italy," mused Lady Catherine. 

"No, I do not think his lordship feels inconvenienced ; but 
even if he did, you know, my dear, there is no help for it Dr. 
Gordon declared it would be death to remove him forwards another 
stage. ThanJ:s, however, to the Doctor's medicine-chest, and our 
own excellent supplies, we have everything requisite for the com- 
fort of our dear invalid ; and most fortunate it is." 

'* I am not at all surprised. But my dear, kind friend, pray 
be explicit with me. Dr. Gordon is not sufficiently so, and I fear 
holds out false hope ; therefore tell me, I conjure you, has he ever 
said anything to you about my father's case ? " 

'* I fancy Dr. Gordon does not anticipate immediate danger, 
and trusts Lord Willingham may have strength to bear the journey 
home ; and when once safely arrived at Wardour Court one can 
scarcely tell what miracle .the air may effect You must not be 
daunted, my dear Catherine, by our unlucky break-down here ; 
. for really the roads we travelled upon were villanous enough to 
shake the most robust constitution," said Mrs. Otway, rising, and 
Beating herself on the couch by Lady Catherine. 

** Of my dear father's ultimate recovery, I have long, long 
despaired ; but a dread presentiment pursues me, that some fatal 
catastrophe will happen here, God grant my fears may not be 
realized I " said Lady Catherine, covering her face with her hands. 

** It was certainly most unfortunate that the Earl insisted oq 
this foolish journey through the south of France, on his way home. 
Oh I how I wish we were safely arrived there I " exclaimed Mra 
Otway. 



** Sbonld tliis dreadfnl calamity happen, what is to become of 
me ? " observed Lady Catherine, abstractedly. 

•* We will go home to Wardour Court, dearest." , 

" Home 1 " exclaimed Lady Catherii^e, with a sigh, and the 
words lingered bitterly on her beautiful lips. *♦ Yes ; but I am 
a stranger there I Who will welcome me back ? What heart 
anticipates my arrival, or who will care whether I go or stay 
away ? My own recollections of Wardour Court are vague and 
faint; I connect always its idea with a dark, cloister-looking 
mansion, smooth-shaven lawns, dark woods, sombre alleys, — in 
fact, everything dismal I *' 

" If you learn to love Wardour Court as well as your dear mother 
- did, Catherine, you will find every comfort and happiness there ; 
to this very day, as you know, her name is beloved amongst the 
tenantry," cried Mrs. Otway, earnestly. *• But, my dear, I have a 
Buggestion to offer. I think you ought to write immediately to 
Lord Alresford; though, perhaps, as that little head treasures 
matchless wisdom, you may have done so already." 

"No, indeed, I have not; but I will follow you advice to- 
morrow." 

Mrs. Otway smiled, well pleased that she had for once given her 
beloved eleve a piece of valuable counsel. 

•• Wardour Court and Amesbuiy are quite close together," con« 
tinned she, complacently. ** Ah ! I do nothing but perpetually 
regret that noble-looking Lord Alresford should be betrothed to 
Lord Elvaston's daughter. What a delightful marriage it would 
have been for you, my dear ? " 

** Nay ; here you and I must differ, my dear, old friend," said 
Lady Catherine, laughing. ** Do you know I never suspected you 
of half such romantic nonsense ? No, no ; Lord Alresford and I, 
though we bear each other most warm friendship, are the very last 
persons in the world to fall in love ; our intimacy has been far too 
real, open, and free from illusion." 

** Do you think Lord Alresford is really attached to Miss Effing- 
ham, Catherine?" 

*' Yes, I am ccrtsun of it ' I understand the marriage is soon 
to take place." 

Mrs. Otway raised her eyes earnestly to Lady Catherine's face, 
and in so doing let half-a-dozen stitched or so drop off her pin ; 
for the kind-hearted old lady had long set her heart, and puzzled 
lier brains, to devise a scheme which should elevate her pupil to 
the rank of spouse to the man whom she so much admired and 
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** Positively, the stitches in this tiresome scarlet stripe hum 
slipped again ! I declare, these bells are enough to distract the 
most skilful knitter in Christendom I One might just as comfort- 
ably be seated in a belfry as on this terrace/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Otway, wrathfully. 

Lady Catherine quietly took the knitting, and soon restored the 
stitches on the pin. 

*' Thank you, my darling. You are always ready to assist me 
in all my difficulties," said Mrs. Otway, fondly kissing her fore* 
head. ** The Conways, your old playfellows, will rejoice to see 
you home again, I am sure. Don't you remember, Catherine, 
young Normanton used to call himself your champion, and sustain 
your rights most gallantly ? " 

"YeSv,- he was a fine, noble-spirited boy. How very odd I 
should so completely have lost sight of them all ! Maude Con* 
way, I remember, a fair cherub of a child, with flaxen hair and 
blue eyes. I dare say, I shall not recognize any again." 

**Then, my dear, tiiere is your cousin, Mr. Egremont Turville; 
who, having gained his cause, intends to settle at Nethercote. 
Did you read the letter he wrote to your papa last week? He 
seems quite enchanted at the prospect of your speedy return." 

♦* Yes ; but why he should be, astonished me when I read his 
letter. Mr. Turville has never seen papa for many years, and me 
not at all," said Lady Catherine, languidly. 

" Well, I think I have satisfactorily proved we shall be ob- 
jects of interest to somebody. Besides, my dear, I presume you 
do not intend to pass your life in single blessedness ? " added the 
old lady, somewhat slyly. 

Lady Catherine's fair face flushed. 

** I suppose I shall follow the destiny of most women, and many 
some day," said she, faintly. 

** I think it a very likely thing, too, my beautiful child I " re- 
joined Mrs. Otway, with a triumphant smile, as she gazed in the 
lovely, pensive face, turned towards her. ** But tell me, Cathe- 
rine, are there none of the heap of suitors introduced to your 
notice by your aunt, Madame de Pezzaro, sufficiently emboldened 
to follow you, after a space, to England? " 

" Nay ; tell me first which you approved of most," said Lady 
Catherine, evasively, turning away her head. 

** Well, then, there was the Count Von Leinendorf." 

** A conceited blockhead, perpetually dreaming of his forty-seven 
quarterings ; and who actually did me the honor to inform me that 
I was indebted for the sublime ofiPer of his hand to the flattering 
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fact that my loasenge would admirably fill a vacant corner in his 
shield." 

" Then what do you say to the Prince of Aveiro ? " 

" Worse and worse. The Prince has been a widower twice ; 
and, as the Count obligingly informed me, possesses half-a-dozen 
children or more, reared in the solitude of some Calabrian strong- 
hold." 

" Then were the Condesa's efforts totally fruitless ? I must own 
I took a great fancy to our intelligent countryman, Mr. Eandolph," 
rejoined Mrs. Otway; taking a furtive, sidelong glance at the 
countenance of her young friend. 

•* Yes ; Mr. Bandolph was of far different calibre to my Italian 
miitors, doubtless," replied Lady Catherine, blushing deeply. 

*• He has such very winning manners. But. Cath^ne, did Mr. 
Bandolph leave no other impression upon you than that of a very 
agreeable acquaintance? " 

Lady Catherine appeared strongly agitated, and her head sank 
again on the couch. 

" Never mind, my dear, never mind ; don't answer my que&. 
tion," exclaimed Mrs. Otway, quickly. ♦* I dare say, some day I 
fihall know all. We won't talk any more about Mr. Bandolph." 

** Nay ; you shall know all about it now, my dear old friend. 
To cut a long story short, we found out somehow we both loved ; 
and — the fact is, we have plighted faith to each other," cried 
Lady Catherine, impetuously, seizing Mrs. Otway's hand, while 
bright tears glittered in her dark eyes. 

** Lady Catherine ! My dear! " exclaimed Mrs. Otway, in con- 
stemation, the knitting gliding from her fingers to the ground. 
•* What is it you tell me ? Have you reflected well ? Da^s Lord 
Willingham know of this engagement ? " 

** Mr. Bandolph is a great favorite with papa." 

*• Yes ; but does he think him a sufficient match for you. Lady 
Catherine ? Everybody Bpiust allow he is a most fascinating young 
man, but " 

"But what?" 

•* Why, in my opinion, there is something very mysterious about 
Mr. Bandolph. It is most extraordinary that, although he is 
received in the best society and is apparently wealthy and high 
born, nobody really knows who and what he is. Even Madame 
de Pezarro used every effort to discover his family, and totally 
faUed." 

•* It is not very likely that Mr. Bandolph, if he has reasons for 
wishing to preserve his incognito, should suffer it to be learned." 
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•* No ; but my dear Catherine, when I remarkeil his great atten- 
tion to you, I took every opp<^tunity to draw froni him, if possible, 
some account of himself; and, I confess, I was highly amused at 
the ingenious manner he parried my queries. When I fancied I 
had gained one little point, some casual remark of his would launch 
me again as far from the fact as ever. Depend upon it, my dear, 
he must have some mighty interest in concealing his past history ; 
and unless Mr. Randolph explains all this clearly, forgive mc if I 
declare my opinion to be that you ought to put an end to the affair 
at once. Now, I ask you, my dear, has Mr. Randolph explained 
all to your satisfaction ? " said Mrs. Otway, waxing warm ; for the 
danger she foresaw to her beloved pupil* s future peace, in this kind 
of uusatisfactory engagement aroused her energy. 

** Mr. Randolph has explained nothing ; but I love him, and 
therefore trust him ! " exclaimed Lady Catherine, firmly, raising 
her head from, the sofa pillow, while her cheek glowed. 

** And has Lord Willingham actually consented to the marriage 
on these terms ? " exclaimed Mrs. Otway, in dismay, in a tone 
which indicated she conceived the Earl had fairly taken leave of 
his senses. 

** Papa has consented to my marriage only on condition Mr. 
Randolph explains these mysteries ; so, pray, do not look so very 
concerned, dear Mrs. Otway," replied Lady Catherine, flinging her 
arm round the kind old lady's neck. *• Mr. Randolph promised tb 
leave for Mngland six months after we quitted Italy, and it was 
arranged lie should visit Wardour Court; though he did half 
engage to see us once more at Bordeaux, ere we embarked." 

»« So be it, darling,'* exclaimed Mrs. Otway, her face once more 
radiantf^ith smiles. ** I thought neither you nor Lord Willing- 
ham could be so wofuUy rash. I trust with all my heart, that 
this handsome, engaging Mr. Randolph may succeed ; for I think, 
next to Lord Alresford, he would be just the very husband for you, 
dear. I should not be surprised any day to see him arrive here." 

" Perhaps he may,*' replied Lady Catherine, whilst a blush of 
conscious security stole over her beautiful face. ** Let us go down 
into the garden, the flowers look so very inviting.** 

** Well, my dear, if anybody deserves to be happy, it is you, L 
am sure.** replied Mrs. Otway, kissing her glowing cheek. *♦ Ah! 
I think I hear Dr. Gordon's step in the next room, so if you will 
excuse me, I will now just ask him a few questions about the 
Eari.*' 

Lady Catherine smiled assent 

** You will mind and not remain out in the garden too late* 
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Catherine, for night dews are always injurious ; besi Jes, in this 
queer place one does not know whafi loathsome reptiles may be 
lurking amid those masses of tangled grass and foliage yonder/' 
said Mrs. Otway, as she lingered a moment before passing into 
the salon. 

Lady Catherine, for a little space after she was gone, remained 
in deep meditation on the sofa. She then arose, and throwing a 
' large black lace shawl over her head and shoulders, bounded down 
the steps into the garden. She strolled slowly along in the direc- 
tion of a grove of almonds she had observed in her previous ram- 
bles ; the rich green foliage of tall orange-trees forming a wall on 
either side of the narrow alley tlyrough which her path lay. Beau- 
tiful flowers expanded their parched leaves to gather the heavy re- 
freshing dew, and the air was laden with the delicious fragrance 
of countless orange blossoms, drooping and glistening amid the 
dark glossy foliage like transparent pearl drops. Lady Catherine 
wandered on in a perfect ecstasy of delight, until she came to a more 
dear and open space, when she threw herself on a seat, and prepared 
thoroughly to enjoy the scene. In the midst of the lawn, a small foun- 
tain bubbled up, scattering around a vapor of sparkling spray. 
Behind arose the majestic battlements and towers of the cathedral ; 
which appeared so near that she almost imagined she could trace its 
deep shadows in the fitful moonlight beaming around ; and on look- 
ing more earnestly, she at length perceived that in fact a high hedge 
of eglantine, and other prickly bushes, only separated its enclosure 
from the garden. She sat tibus for a few minutes, but suddenly 
started nervously to her feet, as a dark shadow glided from under 
the covert of t^e hedge, and moved rapidly forwards in the direc- 
tion of the plot ofgrass of which the fountain formed thi centre. 
Lady Catherine ipiQired her shawl closely round her, and darted 
forwards towams thev house. The figure quickened its pace also, 
but presently she heard her own name uttered in a voice which 
sent the blood with a thrill to her heart. She paused, and hur- 
riedly threw the veil fi;^ri|k|f head, but ere she could articulate a 
syllable, she found heimj^asped in the arms of Mr. Eandolph. 

•• Catherine, dearest]^ ' 

"Oh, Frederic, you terrified me sol What can bring 
hither in this mysterious manner ? " said Lady Catherine, rais ^^ 
her head from her lover's shoulder. ^fc-^ 

•* Nay, Catherine, I pray you, look not so scared," exclaimed 
jMr. Randolph, lightly kissing again and again her glowing cheek, 
J^ld drawing her gently towards thct bench, from which she had * 
fl^ on his approach. '' How is Lord Willingham to-night ? " 
7 
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"Dear papa is a little better to-day, but I cannot, alas I flatter 
myself the amendment is permanent. But, Frederic, I am all 
impatience to learn how you discovered us in this remote place ; 
for you cannot have received my letter ; besides, what can be tli0 
meaning of your extraordinary apparition in this garden ? " 

** Your first query is easily explained; I did receive your note, 
Catherine." 

Lady Catherine made a gesture of surprise. 

** Luckily," continued Mr. Randolph, ** I met your messenger, 
dearest, at Marseilles ; for, in truth, I should have been sorely 
perplexed on arriving at Bordeaux not to find you there, so with- 
out an instant's delay I travelled Jiither. Is it now Dr. Gordon's 
opinion, Catherine, that your father will have strength enough to 
reach England?" 

** Dr. Gordon thinks there is slight hope. He greatly builds, I 
believe, on the beneficial effect of the sea-voyage home." 

" And afterwards, Catherine ? " 

" Afterwards 1 " and the word faltered on her trembling lip ; 
" afterwards I shall be an orphan, desolate in a land of strangers I " 

" Lord Willingham loves you dearly, Catherine " 

A low sob burst from her lips. 

** His loss will entail upon you severe affliction. 

♦* Severe affliction I Say rather it will be a calamity, which will 
cast its shadow over the remainder of my life ! " exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, vehemently. 

"Dearest Catherine, do you then know none of the people 
amongst whom this terrible bereavement will probably happen ? " 
asked Mr. Randolph, in a low voice. ** Who, then, will comfort 
and conaole you ? " 

•* Mrs. Otway; and shall I not have Oh, Frederic, what 

mean you ? Why torture mc thus ? " said she, in a voice of agony ; 
suddenly pausing as the thought flashed through her brain, that 
perhaps he might be there to bid her farewell forever. 
. ** Catherine, have you reflected on my proposal at Venice, which 
you promised to answer ere you sailed for England ? " whispered 
Mr. Randolph, in a voice nearly as agitated as her own, seizing 
Jier hand, and drawing her towards him until her head rested on 
ffls bosom. 
^ Lady Catherine started. 

** Catherine, do you love me? Ay, you have said so; you 
have sworn so ; and yet you hesitate ? " exclaimed Mr. Randolph, 
impatiently, as she still continued silent. ** At this crisis, will ^ 
you reject a love and an affection devoted to you ? Speak I " 
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Lady Catherine raised lier head. Her cheek was white almost 
as the pale moonlight around, but her voice, though low, was firm. 

" Frederic, the memoiy of that last interview haunts me always ; 
for it was wrong in me ever to allow you to suppose I would enter- 
tain such a design. I have reflected ; I cannot consent to what 
you propose." 

•* But your father sanctions our union I Has he not consented ? 
Catherine, my beloved, give me the right to console; fox why suf- 
fer a scruple of propriety to intervene between vows, which once 
q>oken would bring such abundant consolation ? " 

"Remember, my father's consent was but conditional," mur- 
mured Lady Catherine. 

"Perhaps the Lady Catherine Neville repents that she has 
pledged her faith to one unknown, untitled, — one, in short, whom 
report has more than once proclaimed plebeian," said Mr. Ean- 
dolph, coldly. 

" Frederic, why torture me thus ? You know you are unjust, 
cruel ! Have I ever deserved so harsh a taunt ? " 

" Is your love, then, as truthful and strong, Catherine, as dur- 
ing that calm Sicilian sunset, when you plighted to me this hand ? 
Do you repent ? " 

** No I I repent not of what I then promised I To you alone 
have I given myself. Why, knowing this, you choose to continue 
mysterious still, I know not, Frederic ; but, whatever be your po- 
sition, if you are such as I believe you — one whom I can rever- 
ence and honor — I am yours always I" exclaimed she, vehe- 
mently, j^ 

" If you love me, ^mherine, as I would be loved, you place 
implicit trust in my wAd ; and those explanations I promised to 
satisfy the natural anxiety of your father are as nothing to you. 
Is it so, my beloved ? " 

"I believe you incapable of aught dishonorable." 

'♦ Then trust me, Catherine, when I solemnly tell you, a mar- 
riage with me will be no derogation to your high rank ; and that 
your father, should he survive to witness its avowal, will joyfully 
give us his sanction and blessing." 

" Oh, if so, I entreat, conjure you, dissipate at once the mys- 
teiy which surrounds you ; and then, with my father's consent, I 
may even now be yours before we leave for England 1 " and her 
beautiful cheek glowed with eager expectation, as she glanced into 
his face. 

** If you truly love me — if you trust me, Catherine, knowing 
thai Lord Willingham gives his consent to our union on conditions 
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I pledge you my sacred word shall be fulfilled, you will be mine 
without further pressing .me to violate a solemn vow, — a vow 
which ensures the personal safety, nay, perhaps, the life of another, 
and which binds me to secrecy on all concerning myself during 
the next six months. Think of the agony of our separation for so 
long a period ; during which, I could not comfort or console you I 
Imagine the torment of knowing you far away from me, so young, 
so fair, beset with suitors, and I without a legal claim to silence 
their presumptuous hopes! Dear Catherine, if you indeed love 
me, doom me not to such agonizing suspense I Let a secret tie 
now bind us " 

•* I dare not No, no ! Shall I give the right, the power, to any 
man living to draw me from my highest duty of consoling my dear 
father, and watching by his bed during the few hours which 
remain to him here ? Shall I be guilty of such treachery ? " 

** Nay, hearken, Catherine ; if you yield to my prayer, I sol- 
emnly promise you shall be free from wedded law until I publicly 
claim you as my bride." 

Lady Catherine trembled violently. Suddenly she started from 
her seat, while every nerve quivered with excitement » 

**This cannot be, Frederic!" exclaimed she, with desperate 
courage. " I am the last of an ancient, a noble line ; it would 
be criminal — nay, worse than criminal — even believing you as I 
do, worthy, honorable, and akin to the noblest of my ancestors, — 
to give their honors to one unknown, and '* 

** An adventurer, you would say. Lady Catherine Neville. Tour 

own conscience shall now decide whethei]^^ test has not exposed 

the little sincerity of your affection. You^f well, indeed, to refuse 

• the suit of a man, in whose truth and iqpegrity you have not the 

firmest confidence," replied Mr. Randolph, haughtily. 

** Forgive mfe. I meant not this ! * exclaimed she. 

* ' Catherine, dear Catherine, T love you too sincerely, too deeply, 
to urge you to any act prejudicial to your welfare," said Mr. Ran- 
dolph, as he fondly kissed the agitated brow of his betrothed. " I 
relied so much on my influence with you, and your affeqtion for 
me, dearest, that — thinking at; this critical period you would not re- 
fuse the protection of one chosen by yourself, and sanctioned by your 
father as your husband — I even presumed to make preparation 
for our instant marriage ; my friend Mr. Clare — whom you may 
remember, Catherine — awaits us in the cathedral, the temple of 
Qod. Let us go to him, dearest ! " 

** Tempt me not 1 I cannot — I dare not ! " exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, passionately, sinking again on the seat, while tears 
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dropped fast on lier white dress. She raised )ier eyes imploringljr, 
and saw such an expression of keen rej)roach on her Icterus fkce 
that she involuntarily buried her own i& her hands. 

•* Catherine," said he at length, in low, earnest tones, *• you dis- 
trust, reject, banish me from you ! May you never wish the events 
of this evening recalled! Farewell. When I also visit England, 
perhaps it may be to find you the bride of another — of him, 
doubtless, whom you have probably now summoned to your aid." 

Astonishment, for a second, checked the sobs which shook Lady 
Catherine's frame. 

•* Lord Alresford I You surely know he is engaged to anothert" 
murmured she, faintly. 

" Yet he loves you deeply, fervently, Lady Catherine." 

She shook her head, incredulously. 

" Perhaps you also deceive yourself as to your feelings towards 
bim I Farewell, Catherine I " said Mr. Eandolph, in low, mourn- 
ful accents, as he folded her to his bosom, and pressed his lips 
to hers; they were cold as marble. He then replaced het on 
the bench, and after gazing on her a moment, moved away. She 
uttered a low cry — and his name burst from her lips. He was 
instantly at her side. 

** Leave me not I know not what I say or do. I am very mia- 
arable," uttered she, in low, unsteady tones, sweeping her hand 
across her brow. *' Fredeiic 1 " said she, earnestly, ** this evening 
I swear to become yours — now tell me this mystery." 

A bright smile of hope and exultation beamed on Mr. Ran- 
dolph's face. m 

•* A few months from tBs period, I will meet you again under 
your own roof of Wardoulf Court, to claim you openly; then you 
shall know all. Till then, let it suffice, you, dearest, that I love 
you beyond the power of words to express! Now, my Catherine, 
as you have given yourself irrevocably to me, come — let us hasten, 
or Mrs, Otway will be alarmed at your long absence," exclaimed 
Mr. Kandolph. hastily folding her shawl about her, and throwing 
bis arm around her waist. Ere she had time for remonstrance or 
hesitation, ho swiftly carried rather than led her, through an aper- 
ture out in the hedge, carefully hidden by straggling branches, and 
IB s very brief space they stood before a low, narrow door-way, nearly 
•onoealed by one of the projecting buttresses of the magnificent 
oathedral of Narbonne. 

" Stay, Frederic, stay 1 " exclaimed Lady Catherine, breath- 
IsBsly, laying her hand upon Mr. Kandolph's arm, already out- 
flarstebed to push back the door — '* one minute I What is your 

7» 
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Teal — your tnjo name ? " and she darted a piercing look of inqiiiiy 
into his face. 

Mr. Eandolph smiled ; he fondly took the little hand resting 80 
nervously on his arm, and carried it to his lips. 

*' Be at peace, dear one. Randolph is, indeed, my own, my true 
name. Why should you doubt it? *' 

" And the whole of it ? " persisted Lady Catherine, veiy ear- 
nestly. 

At this moment the door yielded to his touch, and they stood 
within the majestic cathedral. The transepts and side aisles were 
enveloped in gloom, but the clear moonbeams shone through the 
rich painted windows, and checkered the marble pavement of the 
choir with luminous patches of crimson, amber, and blue. The 
bases of many of the columns diyiding the nave from the aisles 
were also bathed in soft radiance, fitfully streaming up the fluted 
shafts, while the graceful pointed arches soaring one above the 
other were lost in shadowy obscurity, and the eye vainly sought to 
penetrate the gloomy vastness beyond. Lady Catherine stood gat- 
ing with a feeling of solemn awe. All around appeared wrapped 
in calm, immovable repose ; and she involuntarily clui\g closer to 
her lover's arm, as their shadows glided mysteriously, swiftly be- 
fore them on the pavement, and the soft light trembled in strange 
relief on each marble statue in its sculptured niche as they 
passed. 

'* Would you fear, dearest, to await me here for a few brief mo- 
ments ?" whispered Mr. Randolph, as they reached the high altar; 
and Lady Catherine sank on the step% overpowered with mingled 
awe, and secret apprehension. ^ 

She silently bowed her head, and Mr. Randolph vanished from 
her side. For a second or two she sat spellbound where he left 
her ; a kind of mysterious panic seemed gradually creeping over 
her senses, and she involuntarily shuddered, and hid her face in 
the folds of her shawL Presently she threw it from her, and 
gazed nervously around". Beyond the choir all appealred a long, 
dark, interminable vista of gloom. Just before her, at a few 
yards distance, exactly before the high altar, arose a magnificent 
mausoleum of white marble. She arose and approached nearer. 
Around were bas reliefs sculptured in marble, and the moon's rays 
rendered the figures strikingly prominent. The subject on which 
the artist appeared to have lavished so much skill, was a funeral 
cortege ; the stately convoy, the train of mourners, male and fe- 
male, in their long, flowing mantles and hoods, the pompous fu* 
neral car, the blazing torches, were all depicted with vivid distinoi- 
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11688. On one side of the tomb was an inscription in large golden 
Gothic letters.* Lady Catherine read in a gaze fascinated into 
steadiness — 

^'Sbpulorum bonjs memobia 
Philippi, 

QUONDAM FbANOOBUM BbGIS, 
FiLII BEATI LUDOVIOI." 

Upon the tomb lay a recumbent figure of the monarch. The 
moonbeams lighted up the features distinctly; but so calm and 
phantom-like did the pale effigy appear, bathed in the clustering 
rays, that she stood gazing upon it almost spellbound. 

Gradually, her beautiful head sank on the tomb. A few min- 
utes thus elapsed, and ihe Lady Catherine was roused from her 
painful reverie by the sound of approaching footsteps ; and soon 
she discovered — she scarcely knew how, so rapid had been the 
transition — that her tears no longer flowed on the chill marble, 
but her cheek rested on the bosom of her lover, and Mr. Kandolph's 
lips murmured words of love and encouragement in her ear. 

** Catherine, my beloved I all is ready, and Mr. Clare awaits us. 
Come!" 

" Oh, Frederic, Frederic ! must this — must this really be? Do 
you, indeed, exact so fearful a proof of love ? " exclaimed she, in 
low tones of extreme distress. 

•* Exact I no, Catherine. But is it possible a few brief moments 
have again shaken your confidence in me ? *' said Mr. Eandolph, 
mournfully. 

•*No, no," murmured she, hurriedly; "yet strange thoughts 
flitted across me during your absence. My father " 

•• Has given his consent ; is it not so, my Catherine ? therefore 
we violate no ^uty by these our hasty espousals," exclaimed Mr. 
Handolph, once mtre throwing his arm round her. 

Gently, though resolutely, he led her forwards, and in a few see- 
ends they stood within a small chapel, brilliantly illumined by the 
glare of some half dozen torches. It was the chapel dedicated to 
8t Charles Borromeo — that holy and saintly bishop, who, during 
the awful pestilence in Milan, held his life cheap, so that he might 
win Bouls to God ; and who, by his heavenly charity and priestly 
benediction, soothed the dying agonies of many a poor penitent, 
when the majority of the priesthood, scared by the frightful mor- 
tali^iy, fled from the devoted city, deserting their flocks, their 
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bishop, and the few courageous brethren who nobly remained to 
share his fate, and aid his pious labora » 

Lady Catherine threw a hasty, bewildered glance around. She 
perceived that, besides Mr. Clare, who had once been introduced 
to her before as a clergyman of the Church of England, and Mr. 
Bandolph's former tutor, and travelling companion and friend, 
there were two or three persons present. Mr. Clare, arrayed 
in priestly vestments, hastily advanced towards them as they 
entered ; he said something, but nearly sinking to the ground in 
agitation and excitement, she heard not its purport. Mr. Ran- 
dolph hurriedly threw his arm round her, and motioning to Mr. 
Clare, led her to a low square block of stone in the centre of the 
chapel, on which rested an open book. Soon, solemn words fell in 
low, emphatic accents from the lips of Mr. Clare. Lady Cathcr 
line, with her head bowed low, and her small hands clasped 
together, stood by, or rather leaned on him to whom she was about 
to vow unswerving fidelity. Not a tear moistened her eyes, and 
their long lashes rested on a cheek flushed, and burning with 
fevered agitation. Mechanically she repeated the words required of 
her ; but not even at the voice of him she loved so well, did she 
venture to raise her eyes. The whole appeared a dream; her a 
head swam, and the hot blood rushed to her brow. The words 
presently ceased ; — a puper was laid before her, a pen placed be- 
tween her trembling fingers, and she was told to write her name. 
His voice murmured the request ; she instinctively obeyed, and it 
was all over. The Lady Catherine Neville, Lord Willingham's 
proud, beautiful heiress, had plighted her faith to one unknown ! 

Gradually, then, the vivid color faded from hef cheek, as she 
fell back into Mr. Bandolph's arms ; her fair head drooped, and 
she fainted. 

When Lady Catherine revived, she found herself on the same 
rustic bench in the garden which she had sought on quitting Mrs. 
Otway ; then, little thinking, in the lightness of hSr heart, as she 
taripped so joyously along the orange-bowered walk,, that the follow- 
ing hour was to be the hour of her destiny ; the hour which would 
color all her future ones ; the harbinger of weal or woe ; of bliss 
to come, or of misery irretrievable. A gentle breeze had sprung 
up, and the soft night wind murmured, and crept with rustling 
sound amid the beautiful foliage, and wafted around the delicious 
perfume of the rich southern vegetation. 

And she lay in her husband's arms and wept ; wept as if her 
whole heart would dissolve itself in teaxa 
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The cathedral clock strack eleven. They had just been* absent 
half an hour from the garden. 

Lady Catherine started. 

" Mrs. Otway will be seeking me. Dear Frederic, you must 
suffer me to say farewell I Indeed, I need repose. Think of the 
wearing anxiety of the last four months," exclaimed she, falter- 
ingly, striving to disengage herself from his arms. 

•* One moment longer, Catherine, my own, — my wife I Listen! 
I must see you secretly and frequently after your return to Eng- 
land. Will you promise, by the love you have vowed, that when 
j^u receive the remaining portion of this clasp, you will meet me 
wherever I indicate ? " and Mr. Randolph hastily passed round 
the slender throat of his bride a thin gold chain. Appended to 
it was a small circular clasp, in fashion resembling the ancient 
Boman .fibula, or brooch^ richly studded with diamonds and sap- 
phires. In the centre, Mr. Eandolph's cipher was wrought in 
jewels ; but between the initial letters, so as to divide them ex- 
actly in the middle, was a tiny medallion of fine blue enamel, 
sarrounded by a^^reath of diamonds, bearing the single letter "0." 

•* Indeed, dear Frederic, I promise faithfully. It will bo the 
only consolation left to me," murmured Lady Catherine, as Mr. 
Randolph divided the clasp. She hastily hid the part hanging to 
the chain in her bosom ; and they moved slowly towards the house. 

**You will stay and see dear papa?" said Lady Catherine, 
hesitatingly, raising her earnest eyes to his face. 

** Certainly, my love. I will go with you and shake hands 
with Mrs. Otway this evening, and to-morrow I hope to see Lord 
Willingham." . 

•* And, Frederic, I have another thing to mention," said Lady 
Catherine^ pausing suddenly, and blushing. '* I shall be obliged 
to write and summon Lord Alresford hither immediately. Papa 
is continually asking for him ; and Mrs. Otway reminded me cf it 
this evening." 

A slight, a very slight shadow darkened Mr. BandolpVs hand- 
gome brow. 

•* Lord Alresford is your father's executor, Catherine, I believe. 
Snmm'm him then, dearest, if you judge it necessary," said he. 
after a pause. 

They had now nearly reached the house ; a clump of shrubs 
and evergreens, around which the walk wound, separated them 
only from the steps of the balcony. All at once the sound of 
Mrs. Otwa/s shrill voice, summoning the Lady Catherine in more 
agitating 'aooents than was her wont, smote on their ear, as tbey 
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Btill lingered arm-in-arm, rmwilling to suffer aught to internipt 
the deep happiness which filled their hearts. 

" Mrs. Otway I " exclaimed Lady Catherine, darting forwards. 
On the steps she met her friend. ** Here I am, dear Mrs. Otway. 
Oh I what is it ? Tell mc — quick 1 " 

*' Oh, nothing very urgent, my dear. Nay, Catherine, pray do 
not frighten yourself, my dearest love," exclaimed the old lady, 
imploringly ; though she appeared herself veiy fluttered and un- 
comfortable. 

" My father I " 

** Well, I see I had best tell you at once. Dr. Gordon, my 
dear, considers within this last hour a most unfavorable change 
has taken place in your father's condition ; and he thinks Lord 
Alresford ought to be sent for immediately. Shall I write, my 
dear, whilst you go to Lord Willingham ? You will find a sad, 
sad change. Oh ! my Catherine, what a troublous world this is 
of ours!" said kind Mrs. Otway, while tears slowly streamed 
down her cheeks. 

Lady Catherine did not utter a sound, but sank against the 
balustrade. 

** Bless me I Mr. Kandolph ! Is it possible ? " suddenly cried 
Mrs. Otway, starting forwards and looking as if «he harbored a 
strong suspicion she was addressing some supernatural visitant. 

** Yes, *t is I, indeed, Mrs. Otway ; and, though unexpected, I 
trust not the less welcome." 

" Indeed, Mr. Eandolph, we are truly glad to see you," said 
the old lady, advancing, and extending her hand ; " though I fear, 
under our present circumstances, we can but give you a mournful 
welcome. Ah, I perceive what has detained that dear child out 
so late, until her cheek rivals the lily," added she, watching Lady 
Catherine's wavering color and languid eye. 

The door of the sitting-room here sharply opened, and Dr. 
Gordon appeared. 

** Mrs. Otway, where is Lady Catherine Neville ? She ought 
to be immediately informed of the very serious alteration in his 
lordship's condition," said he, hurriedly, disappearing again. 

Lady Catherine instantly arose. 

** To-morrow," murmured slie, as Mr. Eandolph for a second 
bent over her and pressed her hand in his. " But you will not be 

far, if if " her pale lip quivered, and she hastily quitted 

the room. ^ 

Twenty-four hours elapsed, and Lord Willingham was dead. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

" What a nuisance a wet day is in the country ! Do you think 
it will clear up, Sir Gerard?" exclaimed Miss Effingham, strolling 
towards one of the windows before taking her seat at the breakfast- 
table, on the day but one following her walk in the park with her 
betrothed. 

*« The morning does not certainly look very promising as yet, 
but I see a feeble gleam to the right yonder, over that fir planta- 
tion, which appears as if the sun were lingering but for a favorable * 
moment to drive these provoking clouds away ; so I think there is ' 
hope yet, Miss Effingham," Uplied Sir Gerard, approaching the 
window, and gazing out also on the dreary morning. 

The rain fell in swift, bright drops on the large panes ; and the 
wind, with gusty murmur, swayed here and there the green boughs, 
and piteously tossed the beautiful shrubs on the smooth lawn, 
fresh and verdant from the torrents which had fallep in the night 
as during the earliest days of spring. The air was warm, and 
fragrant with the refreshing vapor steaming from the heated, 
parched earth, and a thick, drizzling kind of mist hung over the 
lake and the distant glades and avenues of the park. In short, 
never did morning of more unpromising aspect dawn, and gentle 
Lady Elvaston, though she loved the blue sky and bright sun as 
well, or better, than most people, never felt more thankful in her 
life than when she first awoke and heard the wind blow and the 
rain drip and patter ; while Aglae, in answer to her eager queries 
on the state of the elements, when she came to open the bedroom 
shutters, replied, — • 

** Ah, miMdi, this is quite an English morning, — wet, drarie, 
and dismal." 

•« Such a contrast to the last three or four beautiful days/' 
moaned Mildred, still at the window. 

Sir Gerard appeared highly amused at her despairing accents. 

** I am sure Miss Tennyson ought to be highly flattered at the 
interest you take in her picnic, — or what shaJl I call it ? If she 
carries her friends off to Femley this dripping day, I hope her 
conscience may not be burdened by their Rheumatic pains and 
aches, as I feel mine to be by the sufferings of your pretiy friend, 
Helen Campbell. I must run down to Greysdon, as soon as break- 
&8t is oyer, and try and make my peace with Mrs. Campbell" 

" It really was very thoughtless of you. Sir Gerard, to keep her 
<mt 80 late in the boat the other evening, without even the pioteo- 
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tion of an extra wrapper. Poor Helen is as hoarse as a raven this 
morning, and was so feverish besides last night, that I began to 
be seriously uncomfortable. 

" You do not surely moan to tell me Miss Campbell is worse 
this morning ? " exclaimed Sir Gerard, with considerable anxiety 
expressed on his handsome, good-humored face. 

•• No, — on the contrary, I am rejoiced to say she is decidedly 
better. 1 have just been to sec her, and have given her leave to 
Gome down stairs by lunch- time ; so pray do not look so unhappy. 
Sir Gerard ; but when she makes her appearance do your best to 
show your contrition by making yourself as useful and agreeable* 
to our dear invalid as possible,** said Mildred, laughing. 

** You shall see what a capital n§rse I can make. But you are 
placing monstrous confidence in my honor ; for if you render the 
punishment so very pleasant, 1 fear I shall be sorely tempted to 
repeat my offence. Miss Campbell is so very good-natured and 
amiable.*' 

** Good-natured and amiable I I have a great mind to quarrel 
with you seriously, Sir Gerard, for using such very commonplace 
terms in your commendation of my friend. Helen Campbell is 
an angel ; and as good as she is pretty and refined I ** exclaimed 
Mildred. • 

<* And I am sure, also, she has a noble, generous-hearted friend; 
which is a boon that falls to few,** rejoined Sir Gerard, warmly. 

** See, there is a littlt break in the clouds yonder, and they 
appear altogether less dense and compact ; a gloomy morning is 
often followed by a sunshiny day. 1 shall, be so delighted for 
Clara Tennyson*s sake, who would be wofuUy disappointed at the 
failure of this riding party; especially as she did not see you 
when she called. Sir Gerard,** said Mildred, blushing. 

** But you know I must stay at home and nurse MibS Campbell, 
in spite of the regrets of the divine Clara I '* 

** You will have your revenge. Sir Gerard ; for, luckily, Mildred 
must likewise stay and aid you, of course, since this rainy morning 
puts the Femley expedition quite out of the question. But, my 
dear Mildred, breakfast is quite ready. I wish you would take 
your post and pour out the cofiee,** said Lady Elvaston. 

** Clara will never give up the expedition for this slight rain, ' 
mamma; the clouds are breaking, and I predict we shall have 
glorious sunshine at noon,*' said Miss Effingham, casting one 
lingering look over the misty landscape, as she slowly moved from 
the window. ''Think how splendid the old trees behind the 
Abbey will look» glistening with rain-drops I and how romantio it 
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will he ! Clara will be in raptures I '* excbimed she, with a light 
laugh. 

" Oh, doubtless she will ; you should add also Miss Effiugham, 
when all her party stand huddled together in a picturesque group, 
wet to the skin. The ladies, with their veils and fair ringlets 
dabbled in rain, and the ground sinking like a bog at every step t 
How charming to alight and perambulate, umbrella in hand, the 
grassy courts and cloisters of the Abbey ! *' 

** Really, Sir Gerard, you always contrive to draw such ridicu- 
lous pictures," said Mildred, with a laugh ; though Sir Gerard 
fancied it was not so unconstrained as usual. ** You know very 
well we need be reduced to none of these deplorable straits. 
Could we not have the carriage, mamma, to follow us to the 
Abbey in case of any desperate extremity ? " 

Lady Elvaston hesitated ; she had never been in the habit of 
opposing or offering any impediment to the wishes of her only and 
idolized child ; but now she felt herself waxing strong in opposi- 
tion to a scheme which would again throw her darling Mildred 
into the society of the fascinating. Colonel Sutherland. 

** Certainly, my dear Mildred, the carriage is at your disposal ; 
but, indeed, I cannot consent to your endangering your precious 
health by this foolish project of Clara Tennyson's. I shall, there- 
fore, write a note immediately after breakfast, and despatch it to 
Settringham with your excuses, my love," replied Lady Elvaston, 
firmly. 

Mildred's color rose ; she continued sipping her coffee ; but 
there lurked a calm determination in her eye, which did not escape 
the notice of Sir Gerard Bajmton, who was sitting beside her, 

** Clara Tennyson has always some ridiculous fancies and 
schemes. Poor girl ! she thinks they make her of importance. 
But it is quite out of the question your thinking of going to-day, 
Mildred. I cannot conceive what novelty you find in these ruina 
I believe I have ridden with you there some hundred times ; so, 
my dear Milly, do not distress us by talking about it more,** 
exclaimed Lord Elvaston, looking up from his paper. 

**But, dearest papa, I promised Clara so very faithfully; and, 
aec, the weather is clearing, and the sun actually struggling down 
to dry op this deluge. We shall have such a delightful ride. 
Pray let me go I " exclaimed Mildred, caressingly, in those tones 
her indulgent father couW never resist; while Lady Elvaston, 
finding her daughter had f^/rmed one of her energetic resolves^ 
ceased to offer any very strenuous opposition. 

"Come, Alresford, your coffee and grill will be cold before you 
6 
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have finislied the perasal of that heap of letters. I hope yoa ha^e 
good news from Wardour Court of your pretty ward, Lady Cathe- 
rine Neville?" said Lord Elvaston, addressing the Earl; who, 
since the arrival of the post-bag, leant in the embrasure of the 
opposite window to that where Mildred had stationed herself, 
busily reading his numerous letters. Sir Gerard fancied -^though, 
to be sure, he might be mistaken — that his friend, for reasons 
known only to himself, found more interest in watching the actions 
of the fair young girl before him, than in the delicate closely- 
written pages in his hand. 

" Thank you ; Lady Catherine is quite well ; though she writes 
in depressed spirits, for her friend Mrs. Otway has been seriously 
indisposed," replied Lord Alresford, pushing aside his letters, 
and taking the vacant chair near Lady Elvaston, '* I really must 
apologize for my inattention, Lady Elvaston." 

** Pray, do not think that necessary." 

" May I now inquire, Mildred, what this expedition is, on which 
you appear so steadfastly resolved ? " said Lord Alresford, with a 
smile, rising and bringing his cup to her. 

Mildred did not, could not speak. She silently filled the cup, 
and hastily withdrew her fair hand, as it momentarily came in 
contact with that of her betrothed. There could now no longer 
be any reasonable doubt as to the EarVs intimacy with the mis- 
tress of Wardour Court. They corresponded I The hand of Lady 
Catherine had filled those miniature sheets of paper with lines 
written closely and finely, as with the pen of a fairy. Who could 
pretend now to deny their intimacy ? No, not even her sceptical 
friend Helen Campbell I V 

Meanwhile, the day was clearing. The heavy clouds burst, and 
rolled gradually away, and the damp gray mist vanished. First, 
one little gleam of sunshine rested on the summit of the distant 
hills, then another fell aslant on the dull, angry looking water of 
the lake. Presently a tiny morsel of the most luminous azure 
peeped from beneath the dense leaden expanse above ; another few 
minutes, and the bright beams struggled and poured downwards, 
and the pale blue sky became dappled by fleecy masses, which 
sailed onwards and onwards, until they dissolved in the clear 
ether. As Mildred predicted, the heavens by noon bade fair to be 
a perfect blaze of splendor, — and she was more resolved than ever 
on her expedition. 

"Look, look, mamma! I told you we should still bask in 
another lovely day," cried she, triumphantly, trying to evade Lord 
Alresford's question, pointing to a brilliant ray which fell that 
instant on the crimson Bohemian glass on the breakfast-table. 
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** The day appears to have taken a most unexpected turn, mj 
love ; but still I believe you will find it very damp and disagree- 
able amongst the ruins ; and Femley is so shaded by trees. But, 
Mildred, if. you are resolved to go, have you requested Lord 
Alresford*s escort? for you cannot ride alone, my dear, and I 
fear your father has other engagements this morning," said fjady 
Elvaston, determined upon making another effort 

Lord Alresford repeated his question ; and this time Sir Gerard 
Baynton answered, — 

''The state of the case is this: Miss Effingham fears to be 
moped to death in the house, doomed to the society of two such 
very uncntertaining companions as you and I ; and therefore, in 
spite of the elements, insists on joining a party to Fernlcy Abbey 
planned by that veiy enterprising young lady Miss Tennyson. 
Now, Alresford, you are quite au fait in the matter.** 

*/ Although I think it very unreasonable of you, Mildred, not 
to yield to your mother's wishes, and defer the ride until a more 
propitious day ; yet, if you have any especial motive for joining 
Miss Tennyson's party, I shall have great pleasure in accompany- 
ing you," said Lord Alresford gently, fixing his earnest eyes oh 
hef face. 

Mildred blushed, and turned away with an uncomfprtable sen- 
sation at her heart. Especial motive! Had she not only one 
little week to decide on the most momentous event of her life I 
And three days were already expired ! 

Ah, Mildred, — Mildred I Why were you like those foolish 
ones who blindly reject the good, the happiness, God invariably^ 
places sometime in his children's path, in search of that vague 
chimera imagination always pictures, though never realizes ? 

Mildred's principles, however, were too upright, too honorable, 
to pennit her to accept the offer of the Earl's escort, knowing what 
ber secret object in the expedition was ; but this, again, involved 
her in fresh perplexity. 

'* I fear the morning is rather damp and unpleasant for those 
who have lately been accustomed to a more genial climate, there- 
fore,^! should be so very sorry to force you to this gallop over 
our bleak hills," said she, hesitatingly. •* I dare say Archibald 
Campbell is going, — though are you quite sure, dear papa, you 
could not spare me this afternoon ? " 

*♦ Quite impossible, my dear Mildred. I am going to ride to 
Harling^n to transact business with my bailiff," replied Lord 
Elvaston, abruptly. 

Lord Alresford instinctively perceived some mystery lurked 
behind Mildred's embarrassment. 
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** And of whom does this party consist ? " asked be, coldly. 

** Of the Settringham family, Miss Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnleigh, Mr. Frank Norwood, Colonel Sutherland, Captain 
Vansittart, Mr. Archibald Campbell, and some others whom I 
forget." replied Lady Elvaston, promptly ; for from the very first 
day 01 the Earl's arrival she had wisely resolved that no reserve, 
no mystery, on her part, should shiold her daughter's movements 
from the observation of the man she so earnestly wished to see 
her united to ; and his respect, and her influence were thereby 
increased tenfold. 

•* Sir Gerard, I suppose you, at least, intend to go." said Miss 
Effingham, after a pause, rising, with heightened color, from the 
break fast- table. 

*' Yes, certainly, if I am back from Greysdon in time. You 
remember, I have first to call on Mrs. Campbell with a bulletin of 
her daughter's health. I will set off immediately. Alresford, you 
will ride with us ? " 

** I must beg to be excused. I have letters to write which will 
not admit of delay," replied the Earl, frigidly. 

And Mildred felt that the better understanding and greater 
cordiality subsisting between them, since their evening walk, had 
vanished. • 

*' Well, Milly, remember I neither sanction nor approve of this 
expedition. I think it a most foolish affair; just as if people 
cannot eat their luncheon quietly and comfortably at home, instead 
of sitting shivering and shaking under some damp hedge, and 
-giving themselves all manner of pains and aches. Mind, if you 
will be so silly, I absolutely lay my strict veto that you shall not 
sit down on the grass," grumbled Lord Elvaston, throwing aside 
the newspaper. "Don't you think she would be much better at 
home, Alresford ? " 

*• It is impossible to give»an opinion. Mildred must be the best 
judge of how far her promise to join this party will be considered 
binding," replied the Earl, calmly. 

" Nay, but dear papa, I will be so very, very careful ; do not 
bo alarmed. I will wrap myself up so well, and Aglae, to pkase 
you, shall send all kinds of safeguards against wind and rain ; 
only you must not look so grave, and shake your head as though 
you thought that, instead of enjoying a good bracing canter, I 
was about to rush into some terrible danger," exclaimed Mildred, 
pausing behind her father's chair, and throwing her arma round 
his neck, while her pretty eyes smiled and beamed lovingly on 
hi& 
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"You little sorceress ! " said Lord Elvaston, fondly patting her 
cheek. ** After all, I believe I shall be obliged to ride with you, 
and take care of you myself." 

** Oh. papa, it will be so very, very kind of you," 

** But mind if I go, Mildred, no persuasion on earth shall in* 
duce me to touch a particle of her ladyship's nonsensical luncheon; 
and I must be home again by three." 

** Very well, papa. We are to join the party at the ruins. I 
wrote to Clara yesterday, begging her not to call for me, as it was 
uncertain when we should be able to set out Now I must go and 
talk with Helen," exclaimed Miss Effingham, bounding from the 
room. 

About half an hour afterwards, ready equipped for her excur- 
sion, she entered poor Helen's darkened chamber. 

*• Well, my darling Helen, how do you feel after breakfast ? 
I am come to have just half an hour's chat with you, before we set 
off for Femlcy. I trust Aglae has been very attentive, and brought 
you everything you could wish ? " said Mildred, sinking into a 
chair by the bedside, and tossing her riding-hat nonchalantly from 
her head, — much to the detriment of the smooth braids which 
Aglae, taking into consideration the humid state of the atmos- 
phere, had substituted for her usual flowing curls. 

•• I am much better, and have made a most excellent breakfast. 
And 80 you are going to Femleyj dearest," continued she, in a 
tone of regret. ** I heard a most deplorable account of the weather 
— do, pray, draw the curtain, and let me judge for myself." 

Mildred arose, and did as she was requested. 

" Sec, it has turned out quite a bright, lovely morning ; not at 
all too hot to make a ride of seven miles uncomfortable. But 
Helen, I am so pleased you are better ; and so will Sir Gerard 
Baynton be also, I will answer for it You have no idea how 
miserable he seemed about you this morning ; and so penitent for 
having persuaded you to stay out late on the water. Ah, my dear, 
imprudent, demure Helen, I foresee now, I shall soon have to 
lecture you on the impropriety of aiming such sudden darts, look- 
ing all the time so modest and prettily behaved." 

** Really, Mildred, you are too absurd ! Sir Gerard is very 
good-natured, and appears ready to be obliging and kind to every- 
body," said Helen, blushing a very little. 

** Yes, and you will have such a charming mother-in-law to 

guide you in your duties at the Chauntry," continued Mildred, 

laughing. ** Lady Emily is everything a woman of rank ought to 

be, you know ; and measured by the Earl's standard, she cannot 

S* 
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taSL far short of angelic perfection. I generally remark, Helen, «- 
and I will say it in spite of your blushes, — that when people 
begin to find out they are mutually amiable, good-natured, and 
agreeable, they end at last in discovering multitudes of other good 
and charming qualities." 

** Do they I " cried Helen, gmiling. ** Now, Mildred, I can 
fairly turn the tables. You remember you told me the other day, 
how veiT amiable and agreeable you found the Earl during your 
tete-a-tete ; now, mind, I shall look to you to work out your own 
prophecy. But, to be serious, who rides with you this morning to • 
Fernlcy ? " 

** Papa, Sir Gerard, and Archibald, constitute my staff, Helen,** 
replied Mildred, turning away her head. 

"And not Lord Alresford? Oh, Mildred, think what effect 
this continued defiance of his wishes must at length produce! 
Tell me, did you not ask him to ride with you ? or how did it 
happen?" 

** The truth is, Helen, when he offered me his escort, my con- 
science would not allow me promptly to accept of it, knowing I 
was deliberately seeking an interview with a man whom he dis- 
approves. Mamma afterwards mentioned that Colonel Sutherland 
was amongst Sir Eichard's guests, and then his lordship coldly 
and decisively declined to be of the party ; and now all is dark 
between us ; dark as ever I " exclaimed Mildred, coloring. 

** Mildred," said Helen, earnestly, ** give up this party. What 
can it signify to Lord Alresford's betrothed wife to sound Colonel 
Sutherland's sentiments ? If he has been trifling with you, why 
voluntarily submit to the humiliation of listening to such an 
avowal ? and if his passion is sincere, consider, as you tell me 
you are firmly resolved on fulfilling your engagement, what addi- 
tional struggles you doom yourself to encounter, when " 

♦* Cease, Helen I I am firmly resolved to ascertain this day, 
whether I have been the sport, the toy of an unprincipled man, or 
the object of a sincere, long-suppressed passion. It may be foolish, 
— it may be rash, but I am determined I and if it proves to be the 
former, what a lesson, — what a warning will it be to me through 
life ; one more effectual than all the Earl's exhortations I " ex- 
claimed Mildred, vehemently, her lips becoming very pale. 

** But should he profess the latter, Mildred, what then ? " 

" Then, at least, I shall have the consolation of knowing I 
am not the poor dupe you, Helen, and all the rest of the world 
imagine," replied Mildred, smiling bitterly. 

'* I know, while you are in this mood, it is vain to argue the 
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pcnnt any longer, Mildiod, so I will forbear," said Helen, sorrow* 
folly, sinking back on her pillow. 

" If I resist persuasion from your lips, Helen, you must feel 
how necessary it is to my happiness to have this point clesTred up ; 
and, Helen, perhaps 't is of no less vital consequence to the Earl 
also ; should the result prove that he can hoiforably stand clear of 
his engagement to a girl to whom he even did not think it requisite 
to announce his intended arrival at her father's house. Who 
knows but that in his next letter to Wardour Court, in reply to 
the long one he received this morning, he may announce joyous 
tidings to the Lady Catherine Neville." 

** Excuse me, Mildred, but I know in your heart you do not 
believe a syllable of what you have just said," replied Helen, 
calmly. •* If Lord Alresford were desirous of offering his hand 
to Lady Catherine, a single word would release him from his 
engagements to your family ; he could not hesitate, on the score 
of your affection being compromised, as your manner, whether 
assumed or not, must soon satisfy, him on this point. But, Mil- 
dred, I am also certain, if Lord Alresford does not offer Lady- 
Catherine's letter for your perusal^ it will be your own fault." 

" Oh, if I could only believe so I " murmured Mildred, tears 
springing to her eyes. 

«* Only try, Mildred. What did Lord Alresford say the other 
evening — * only let me respect my wife' — well, force him to do 
80 ! Is it not worth a trial ? Can you compare Colonel Suther- 
land to him in intellect, worth, honorable feeling, personal appear- 
ance — in fact, anything ? " 

"All this is true — perfectly — I cannot deny it I" murmured 
Mildred, covering her face with both her hands. 

Miss Effingham did not speak again for some moments. 

•• If I go astray, Helen, dearest, after your admonitions, I shall, 
indeed, deserve all the penalties it may entail ; but go I must to- 
day, and meet Sutherland. Nay, do not look so grave, Helen, it 
shall be the last time I grieve your heart ; and if I find he has 
trifled with me — if the report of his engagement be correct " 

** You will then learn to love Lord Alresford, who has been so 
true in his attachment, as sincerely as your imagination is now 
smitten by the Coloners worthless flatteries," interposed Helen. 

" Would you wish me so miserable, Helen, as to love without 
the chance of such a return as would alone satisfy me ? But how 
selfish I have been, talking and exciting you in this manner ! and 
how bad your cough seems. I will ring immediately and prescribe 
a dose of ipecacuanha. Let me arrange these pillows more com« 
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fortably — try this way, darling ; there, now your head looks as if 
it rested more easily. When Aglae oomes, I must say adieu, for 
I hear the horses are brought round to the hall-door, and dear 
papa grows always impatient if I am not punctual to a second. 
Here she comes 1 " 

Aglae was the bearer of a veiy urgent message from Lord £lvas> 
ton, admonishing his daughter that it was more than a quarter 
past the time she had fixed to set off ; and, after some momenta 
spebt in the necessary readjustment of her toilette, Mildred de- 
scended to the drawing-room. 

Lady Elvaston received in silence her daughter's parting em- 
brace ; as, to confess the strict truth, she felt thoroughly indig« 
nant Mildred timidly paused one very brief second as she passed 
tJie couch on which Lord Alresford quietly lounged, absorbed in a 
new publication that morning received from town ; but as" his 
lordship did not vouchsafe to raise his very handsome eyes from 
his 1)ook, or to manifest any token that he was aware of her pres- 
ence, she hurriedly quitted the room. 

Lady Elvaston arose and approached the window. 

*• I cannot express how thi» strange, wayward infatuation of 
Mildred's pains and grieves me I It is so inexcusable — so utterly 
unlike her r' said she, in a voice of deep feeling, as the party can- 
tered by. 

Lord Alresford flung aside his book. 

** Dear Lady Elvaston, we must have patience. Let us hope 
her own good sense and rectitude of principle, will at last explain 
that which now appears so inconsistent and reprehensible/' said 
he, taking her hand. 

His words and manner were gentle, and kind. 

Lady Elvaston sighed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

And a pleasant ride they had through green lanes and over 
smooth verdant meadows, all reeking with the growing moisture of 
a soft summer rain ; for the road to the ruins of Femley Abbey 
lay across flowery fields and by-paths, and sometimes between tall, 
thick hedges, where the way was so very narrow as scarcely to suf- 
fer two horsemen to ride abreast. There is something wondrously 
exhilarating in this exercise of riding. To a light, happy spirit it 
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affords ricli revel iDdeed to bound freely tbrougli the elastic air, 
inhaling the pure, clear clement on a sunshiny day, when the birds 
sing, and the blue sky stretches over a smiling, joyous landscape ; 
but there is also to the heart depressed by worldly anxiety and 
care, an excitement in the quick transit, which elates — something 
which circulates the blood, and reyives the languid energies ; 
something in the murmurs of the fresh, bracing breeze that whis- 
pers of hope, and of a time when He who created so fair and mys- 
terious a world for the enjoyment of His fallen creatures, shall at 
length render all within man as harmonious, shall bind up the 
wounds of the broken in spirit, and make the waste places of the 
heart glad with abundant consolation. 

And so it was with Miidred Efhngham ; though, we fear, most of 
her friends would exclaim, that, at any rate, she did not feel 
troubled at, but rather gloried in her delinquencies. But if such 
was their thought, they decidedly wronged her ; for no generous- 
hearted, high-principled girl, could act directly counter to the ad- 
vice and known wishes of her dearest friends, however right she 
might conceive herself to be, without being conscious of a very 
profound and uncomfortable feeling of sadness, lurking in the hid- 
den recesses of her spirit. And Mildred did feel very miserable 
as she mounted her horse ; and tears glittered in her beautiful 
eyes, which she had great difficulty in repressing ; but as tlie buoy- 
ant air fanned her cheok, and fluttered amid the folds of her veil, 
the sensation abated. 

On they sped, now on the soft yielding turf, then on the crisp 
gravel, but neither Miss Effingham nor her father seem inclined 
to enter into . the animated dialogue going forwards between Sir 
Gerard Baynton and Archibald Campbell. Mildred felt a spell 
hang heavily pn her usual lively spirits — perhaps it might bo the 
remembrance of the kind mother at home, grieving over her wilful 
perversity. The hedges spread, and displayed all the wild luxu- 
riancy of a brilliant June morning. Here and there huge bushes 
of white and pink dog-roses shot forth vigorous branches, twining 
insidiously aroand the stunted stems of the thorn, and drooping 
showers of pink blossoms and verdant foliage on the mossy bank 
beneath. The sun, ere they arrived in sight of the ruins, had 
well nigh dried up every particle of water, and everything looked 
00 fresh and glowing, that even Lord Elvaston was brought to con- 
less, that weather more propitious for the thorough enjoyment of a 
GOtintiy ride could not be desired ;. though he sturdily refused to 
extend his concession to the unlucky picnic, or to picnics in gen- 
end ; which he obstinately averred were foolish things in this oli« 
aMte» at all times and in all seasons; and perhaps he was right 
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"Well, Milly, bere we are ; but I do not at present peroeive any 
of her ladyship's fantastical preparations," said Lord Elvaston, aa 
they wound along the narrow bridle path down to the ruins. 

** Her ladyship knows better than to choose so exposed a site as 
any you can now see. The luncheon, I suppose, will be spread in 
the hollow behind the Abbey, sheltered by the clump of elm-trees ; 
or in what will please you better, papa, as you are so very roman- 
tically inclined this morning, in Queen Mary's chamber," replied 
Mildred, laughingly. 

** Queen Mary's fiddlesticks I " growled Lord Elvaston, in tones 
half grumpy, half amused. 

'* And there stands the fair Clara, waving her handkerchief to 
us," exclaimed Sir Gerard, spurring hi^ horse to Mildred's side, 
and directing her attention to Miss Tennyson ; who stood with sev- 
eral ladies high above, gazing down from a ruined window, sur- 
rounded by a large party of gentlemen. " See, Miss Effingham, 
yonder also sits Lady Tennyson, on a camp stool, with a carriage- 
mat under her feet, looking as chill and miserable as if she were 
doing penance I I see she is talking to Colonel Sutherland." 

** Mad, mad I she positively must be crazy. An old woman to 
be betrayed into such absurdity I " said Lord Elvaston, bursting 
into a fit of laughter, as Lady Tennyson, with Colonel Suther- 
land's assistance, unfurled and hoisted a pale, rose-colored par- 
asol. 

At this moment a couple of grooms came forward to lead away 
the horses, and after a slight demur Lord Elvaston reluctantly 
dismounted, and giving his arm to his daughter, proceeded to the 
spot where Lady Tennyson sat. She arose as they approached, 
but carefully avoided trespassing beyond the borders of the mat. 

** How do you do, Lorj^ Elvaston? I am sure I need not put 
that question to you, Miss Effingham, for I never remember seeing 
you look better. Sir Gerard Baynton, I am delighted to see you 
— you will find my son yonder," exclaimed Lady Tennyson, point- 
ing with the delicate ivory handle of her parasol. ** He and Frank 
Norwood are engaged deciding a bet whether the ditches at the 
last Boxton steeplechase were as wide as the Abbey moat. Gk)od- 
morning, Mr. Campbell ; it is really very kind of you all to come 
this damp morning." 

** Damp enough ; and I fear you find the wind rather keen, also» 
Lady Tennyson, for you look very pinched and chill," said Lord 
Elvaston, dryly, bowing coldly to Colonel Sutherland. 

«* Do I ? Now, really, if 1 could just trouble you, Mr. Arohi* 
bald Campbell, to step to the carriage, and fetch my large sable 
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pelisse. Daughters in these days, Lord Elvaston, are not suffi- 
ciently thoughtful for their parents' comfort ; and there is Clara 
yonder, who never dreams it possible I can be worse for all this 
bumid vapor. Miss Effingham ! *' — but Mildred, a few steps from 
her irritable ladyship, was talking to the Colonel, and did not at 
first hear. ** Colonel Sutherland," continued 'Lady Tennyson, pee- 
vishly, " in olden days, you positively would have been indicted 
for sorcery, as you always contrive to attract and moYiopolize a 
young lady's undivided attention, I was going to inquire, Miss 
Effingham, after the health of the Earl of Alresford." 

** Lord Alresford is perfectly well, I believe. Lady Tennyson," 
replied Mildred, with heightened color. 

** His lordship's time must be very precious now. I know, be- 
fore my darling Jemima's marriage, Mr. Macpherson was wholly 
occupied with his correspondence, and in penning lengthy effusions 
to his man of business. All may be couleur de rose during the 
courtship, to the young bride elect,you know, my dear Lord Elvaston, 
as she is supposed to be ignorant of these various little negotia- 
tions ; but to us parents, all the ennui of settlements, pin-money, 
&c., mar, in no small degree, the pleasing excitement of a wed- 
ding," said Lady Tennyson, complacently. 

Mildred colored, and Colonel Sutherland, and the gentlemen 
around could not repress a smile ; for, despite Lady Tennyson's 
^boasting, it was notorious that her darling Jemima's husband, Mr. 
Macpherson, depended for his yearly income on the favorable bal- 
ance in his betting-books. 

** How does your sister like her horse, Campbell ? " asked Col. 
Sutherland, to change the conversation. 

" Helen appears highly delighted, and manages beautifully ; 'she 
would have been here to-day but for a bad cold, which rendered it 
impossible for her to ride this morning." 

" For which she may thank that foolish fellow," exclaimed Irord 
Elvaston, pointing to Sir Gerard, ** who insisted on rowing her on 
the lake until near midnight." 

••Lideed I " rejoined Lady Tennyson, quickly ; ** I did not- know 
you were so enthusiastic, Sir Gerard. We have a splendid sheet 
of water at Settringham, which I hope, as you are fond of rowing, 
may be an inducement to you to give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany for a few days." 

*• You do me great honor. Lady Tennyson. But when my visit 
to the Priory is ended, it is very uncertain where destiny may 
transport me," replied Sir Gerard. 

** I trust then your stay at the Prioiy may be much prolongedi 
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for we cannot spare you, Sir Gerard, when all our beaux anrl bcllck. 
are flying fi'om the neighborhood. Do you know, Ooloncl Suther* 

land, I even heard the other day that the Dragoons were 

ordered from Stan more to some outlandish place i& thj liijhlunds. 
I suppose it wai bub a report after all ? " 

•' Our case. Lady Tennyson, ia not quite so lamentable, though 
provoking enough,*' rcjoiuod Ooloncl Sutherland. ** We arc under 
marching ordora for Edinburgh ; but you may fan 7 how keen 
must b3 our regret to quit a place where we have mot with so muoh 
kindness and hospitality. I can honestly vouch some of the hap- 
piest hours oi* my IUq have been spent in M shiro," continued 

he, lowering his voice, until to Mildred's ear was it alone audible. 

•* Although the regiment may be ordered away, I trust Colonel 
Sutherland has rnnde no resolve to reject the invitations of his old 
friends, and that we shall still frequently welcome him in this 
neighborhood," said Lady Tennyson, smiling blandly. •* Oh ! I am 
charmed this foolish wager is decided, for I see Sir Uichard com- 
ing towards us," continued her ladydiip, half rising, as her son 
and his friend appeared. 

** But then the fairest flower will no more be seen ! Is it not 
wise, Miss EiBngham, to avoid places and reminiscences whi jh can 
but recall too vividly, a time of exquisite happiness, vanished for- 
ever ? *' murmured (Joldhel Sutherland in Mildred's ear. 

Can this be the language of a man plighted to another ? thought 
Mildred. 

*' It depends whether those reminiscences are such as conscience 
approves," replied she, nevertheless, promptly. 

** Well, Dick, who has won ? Indeed you must both have been 
deep in argument not to perceive Miss Effingham's presence," ex- 
claimed Laily Tennyson, as the young men approached. 

** I most humbly apologize. Miss Effingham," said Sir Eicbard, 
hastening forwards ; ** but, you see, those confounded elder bushes 
completely concealed this spot How is Lady Elvaston, and your 
friend Miss Campbell ? " 

** Mamma is well ; but I cannot give so good an account of 
Helen, who is laid up with a bad cold." 

** I am sorry to hear it. Frank, if your spine has recovered its 
flexibility since that terrible shock at the Boxton steeple-chase, 
and you can do honor to my introduction by an elegant bow, I will 
beg permission to present you to Miss Effingham. Miss Effingham, 
may I introduce my friend, Frank Norwood, of Chartleigh ? " 

Mr. Frank Norwood inclined so profoundly, as to set at rest all 
doubt any one preasnt might feel as to the perfect elasticity of hia 
vertebrso. 
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f • But I am dying to know how you have decided the bet, Dick,'* 
interposed Lady Tennyson. 

** Well, mother, as it seemed impossible to come to any decision 
we resolved to dispatch Bob Higgins to Settringham to fetch the 
horses ; so Spankaway and Black Bess may have at it presently. 
I am so glad you are here, Miss Effingham ; it will be a piece of 
rare sport But the best of it is, mother, Frank swears his groom 
is lighter than Bob ; who I proposed should be our jockey." 

'* 1 am surprised at Mr. Norwood. I should say Bob was sev. 
eral stone the lighter," replied Lady Tennyson, decisively, de- 
lighted her darling son had at last found something sufficiently 
novel to kindle his interest. 

•• Well, Lady Tennyson, while these young gentlemen discuss 
their jockeys and bets, I propose that you and I take a gentle stroll 
through the ruins ; unless, indeed, as I strongly recommend, you 
take up a position amongst the cushions of your carriage, as the 
most comfortable you can command here," said Lord Elvaston. 

"To tell you the truth, I think I have never fully recovered 
that sad jumble between Settringham and Stanmose in Dick's 
phaeton ; so I think I will take your advice my dear lord, if you 
will be good enough to give me your arm. Seel here comes 
Clara," and Lady Tennyson arose languidly, and stepped from the 
mat as if she were about to place her toe o^M^ red-hot ploughshare. 

" My dear Mildred, I am so enchanted to see you I I was quite 
sure you might be relied upon, though mamma prophesied you 
would not come," cried Miss Tennyson, bounding forwards, fol- 
lowed by two or three ladiea " After all, it was such a very 
slight shower, and one might be ever poking in the house if such 
accidents were suffered to break up one's projects. Well, Sir Ge- 
rard, you have never, been over to Settringham to see my pointers ; 
but I suppose men are alike, and all their promises resemble cob- 
webs, which the first breath of wind dissipates. Why I mamma." 
continued Miss Tennyson, as her eye rested on her mother's muf* 
fled figure, " how can you wrap yourself up in that fur pelisse this 
broiling day ! You look exactly like the old nabob of Domton — * 
1 beg your pardon my dear Caroline — when he came home fix)m 
Calcutta^ crawling like a huge beetle under all his cloaks and 
wnq[>per&" 

'* Your mother, like a sensible person, is going to sit quietly in 
her carriage until you are wearied of your rambles in the wet 
woods. But I should like to know. Miss Clara, now jou have 
taken the trouble of bringing us all together, what the deuoe it 
b JOU intend us to do? " said Lord Elvaston, quaintly. 
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** Do I My dear Lord Elvaerton, yon are always so drolL I 
hope — after you liave enjoyed this heautiful fresh air, and olimbed 
the hill yonder, which is really worth your while to do. to look at 
the windings of the swollen river in the valley — you will ride 
back with us to Settringham ; as I really could not gainsaj' the 
fact, that it was too damp and wet a day to dream of a nutio 
entertainment among the ruins." 

" I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear Clara, for being con- 
vinced of this fact ; but, unfortunately, it will be impossible for 
Mildred and myself to return home with you, as I have an engage- 
ment at three o'clock," replied Lord Elvaston. 

** Oh ! I am so grieved. But, Mildred," continued she, drag- 
ging Miss Effingham a few paces from the group, '* why did you 
not bring Lord Alresford ? " 

** When I left homo he proposed to be busily engaged during the 
whole morning with letter-writing," replied Mildred, rather em- 
barrassed. 

" How provoking I You must excuse me, Mildred, but I pro- 
test I should be ready to quarrel with any man who preferred 
occupying himself with his correspondence, rather than obey my 
sovereign will and pleasure. Mamma, however, declares these philo- 
sophical lovers generally make attentive husbands ; and I am sure, 
I cannot help thinking there is truth in what she says, for never 
was there a more devoted lover than Mr. Macpherson, and now 
poor dear Jemi only catches a glimpse of him once or so in a cou- 
ple of days." 

And here, in the pursuit of her silly scheme, she had subjected 
Lord Alresford to the impertinent comments of such a girl as Clara 
Tennyson I Mildred felt her cheek tingle. 

'* I assure you it was my fault, and my own fault alone. Lord 
Alresford did not accompany me here this morning," replied she, 
coldly. 

" Oh, I am sure of it ; I do not doubt it I " rejoined Miss Ten- 
nyson, quickly ; for there was that now in Miss Effingham's Ume 
— a species of distant coldness and slight hauteur — which inva- 
riably reminded her young friends, save the privileged Helen 
Campbell, when Lord Elvaston's heiress conceived they were 
trenching on the sacred ground of conventional bienseanee in 
the freedom of their remarks. "But, my dear Mildred, if you 
have no objection, let us walk up the hill, and take a stroll round 
that beautiful meadow. We shall be back by the time mamma is 
comfortably packed in the carriage ; then we will have a biscuit 
and a glass of wine — which necessaries, I assure you, Mc. Fiaok 
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'Norwood took famous good oare to remind me of — and afterwai^ 
lido back to Settringbam. I trust to jou to persuade Lord Eivas- 
t<m." 

*' What is that you say about me, Miss Tennyson ? " said Mr. 
•Norwood, suddenly turning, and bending bis good-natured eyes on 
ber face. 

«* Only that Mr. Frank Norwood is monstrously proficient in tjie 
art of taking care of bimself," rejoined Clara, witb a laugb. 

'* And a deuced good quality, too I Tbere is notbing like a short 
campaign on the turf for making men's wits keen as a razor, is 
•there, Frank? " said Sir Slchard, witb a knowing wink. 

** Hallo ! Stop, Dick ! Never drag up old scores. He must be 
a wretched driveller, indeed, who does not pluck up his ifetde, 
and see a little farther than most men, after a plunge into Newmar- 
ket ! —ahem, what shall I call it ? " 

<* Knavery I you mean, Mr. Norwood. Make a clean breasts 
it at oncel " exclaimed Miss Tennyson, in a loud voice. 

" My dear Clara, you do shock me so terribly with your dread- 
fol strong expressions," cried Lady Tennyson, affeetedly raising 
her handkerchief to her nose. 

" Bravo, Clara ! " exclaimed Lord Slvaston. 
."Why, tbere is a good deal of that, and I won't attempt to 
ideny it, though more 's the pity," resumed -Mr. Norwood, nowise 
abashed; "but I was going to observe. Miss Tennyson, a man 
may throw all care for himself behind bis back when he enters 
Settringbam. By Jove I he lacks not a single element to make 
life delightful I " continued he, energetically. 

Miss Tennyson tossed her head, with a little abrupt laugh; but 
her eye still rested complacently on the good-humoied visage of 
»Mr. Frank Norwood, — for, be it known to the reader, she was 
not blind to the advantage, in a worldly point of view, of attract- 
ing the admiration of a man, who, unlike her brother-in-law Mao- 
Sherson,« really possessed the means for indulging in the luxury of 
orses and grooms, at discretion ; and who made the neighboring 
county ring with the rollicking conviviality of Cbartleigh House. 

*• Mr. Frank Norwood is evidently preparing a fresh burst of 
pathetics ; 't is a pity his eloquence should meet any other ear than 
Miss Tennyson's," said Colonel Sutherland, in a supercilious whii^ 
per, to Mildred ; " let us stroll about. I trust Miss Effingham will 
do me the honor of accepting my arm — perhaps for the last time." 

Mildred silently placed her hand on the Colonel's arm. 

" Come, what is the use of our dawdling here ? " excl^med -Miss 
Tennyson. "We are going to walk to the spinney, yonder; 8o» 
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gentlemen, I shall call out, like King Stephen, before the battle 
of Crecy, • let him who loves me, follow I ' Oh, I see, Colon^, 
you have already secured a companion. Sir Gerard, I choose you 
for my cavalier ; so let us set off without delay, I entreat. Dick, 
mind and superintend the spreading, or rather unpacking, of our 
refreshment, by the time we return." 

** Willingly ; if I have leisure before Black Bess's arrival," re- 
plied Sir Hichard, doggedly. 

♦* What a barbarian you are to be sure, Dick I Well, mamma, 
you will desire Hurst to look after it, — or, perhaps. Lord Elvas- 
ton will be so very kind as to do s^" replied Miss Tennyson, 
iralking away with Sir Qt^rard. 

** I say, Miss Tennyson, what am I to do while you are gone ? " 
ftskea Mr. Frank Norwood, looking rather blank. 

" Oh, while Dick is occupied with Black Bess, you stay, by all 
means, and jockey Spankaway, — or, perhaps, you may be useful 
as a cavalier for Carry ; — no, you will not be wanted ; she is 
walking yonder, with Captain Vansittart" 

** Kemember, Mildred, in three-quarters of an hour we^must be 
on our road homewards," exclaimed Lord Elvaston, seriously un- 
easy at seeing his darling Mildred walk away, arm-in-arm, with the 
redoubtable Colonel 

" Your lordship may depend upon our punctuality ; so go on -— 
go on, good people I " cried Miss Tennyson, starting off at a brisk 
pace. 

'* What a thousand pities it is that Miss Tennyson, with all her 
many good qualities, should have contracted so unfemiue a deport- 
ment," said Colonel Sutherland, as they slowly ascended the hilL 
** When you leave the county. Miss Effingham, the world, for a 
saason, will drown its regrets by turning its attention to the affairs 
at Settringham ; for I foresee a marriage will soon connect the 
Tennysons with the owner of Chartleigh." 

** Indeed ! I fancied the acquaintance with Mr. Norwood was 
a very recent affair." 

«* Very recent. Three months ago, when Sir Eichard and Mr. 
Frank Norwood met at our mess, they were strangers ; but you 
know. Miss Effingham, a web is easily woven to entangle the heart ; 
would that, when once captured, its fetters were stronger — more 
indissoluble I " 

** When such is not the case, generally speaking, some radical 
and fatal error intervenes, rest assured. Some thought which 
ought not to have been indulged " 

'* Affection is not always to be moulded at will, Miss Effingham. 
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A bright vision of beauty and goodness floats upon us, and 't is 
▼ain to resist. Against every sentiment of prudence, every sug- 
gestion of reason, the heart yields to the fascination, and then 
there follows bitter remorse ; for in errors of the heart there is no 
room for repentance ; even the gentlest natures become stem and 
implacable. Do you know of any possible extenuating circum- 
Btanoes, Miss Effingham ? *' 

Mildred pondered. Her cheek was flushed, but her tone and 
manner were firm and collected. 

** It depends whether we have voluntarily placed ourselves in 
the position from which this bright vision, to use your own words, 
Hjoves us to recoil ; whether we have freely sought our fate, or 
whether it has been imposed upon us ; whether, in short, in the 
pursuit of our own selfish passions we have recklessly trifled with 
the peace, or taken advantage of the peculiar situation of another 
— knowing at the same time that our own position, and every tie 
of honor, were our circumstances fully exposed, would forbid such 
a project,, even had no obstacle existed on theirs," replied Mildred, 
firmly, raising her eyes to his face. 

" But, do you make no allowance for the severity of the tempta- 
tion ? " said Colonel Sutherland, coloring. 

*'Bemember the old Spanish adage says, with as much truth as 
wisdom, * gtistos y disgiLstos son no mas que imaginacion / ' ** re- 
joined Mildred, with a smile. 

** But you did not find it so in your experience. Miss Effingham," 
replied he, reproachfully. "Lord Alresford " 

•* Stay I " interrupted Mildred, impetuously, coloring deeply — 
for she longed to atone, however imperfectly, for the slighting man- 
ner and language into which she had been betrayed at the unfortu- 
nate dinner party — " on the contrary, my case strongly illustrates 
the proverb. It was imagination alone which led me into the error 
of speaking hastily and unguardedly of a man who now, short as 
the time appears, possesses my esteem and highest admiration." 

*' I was sure it mjist be so in time ; yet, oh. Miss Effingham, 
you have only declared your esteem and admiration are Lord AI- 
resford's ; but your love " 

Mildred trembled ; her breath came quick and fast 

" Is still, thank God, in my own gift, and at the command of my 
reason ! " answered she, after a brief pause, in unfaltering tones. 
•* But have you, indeed, Colonel Sutherland, the right to ask me 
^is question ? Can it be true that, knowing my early betrothal 
to Lord Alresford, you have insidiously tried to win his place in 
my regard ; when, as I have been told, by your own spontaneous aol 
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ytm pledged yow fidtliy soaroely eighteen moniht ago^ t^ Ifiai 
Oonway?" 

*• That I love you deeply, fervently, to the destruction of mf: 
fotute peace, and that I now pay the penalty of my folly by knoWi^ 
ing you the bride of another, let this suffice you. Miss £ffinghaiitr 
Press me no more ; at least leave me the feeble consolation of your 
est';^m,'* replied Colonel Sutherland, in a voice of deep agitation. 

Mildred, however, the usually gentle and tender-hearted Mil- 
dred resolutely closed her ears to this appeal ; a sudden chill seemed 
to have blighted and deadened her sympathy. 

"As you value my good opinion, Colonel Sutherland, answer 
me truly and sincerely. Let not a shadow of doubt linger on our 
mutual positions. Are you engaged to marry Miss Conway ? ** 
demanded she, again, in cold, constrained tones. 

^mce you positively demand an answer. Miss Effingham, and' 
ask it, moreover, in the name of what I prize most in the world — 
your esteem — I will openly confess such an engagement does Bub«( 
B(hti" rejoined Colonel Sutherland, in low, hesitating tones. *' Since 
I have known you, this fatal chain weighs me to the ground. I 
have been upon the point of avowing everything a thousand times ; 
but I had not courage to endure banishment from your presence. 
I implore you, speak, Miss Effingham ; say I have not quite for- 
feited everything save your contempt ! " continued he, earnestly. 

A burning, choking sensation arose in Mildred's throat; the 
blood rushed to her face, her neck, her hands, and then receded 
again, leaving all pale as alabaster, even to her lips. She felt' 
crushed under the humiliation. It was, then, true that she had 
been made the sport, the passetemps of a heartless, selfish deceiver. 
For this man, such as he was, she had inflicted trouble and anx- 
iety, pang after pang, on all she loved, — on her gentle mother, 
her indulgent father, — on Helen, and had well nigh, if not 
totally, alienated her betrothed husband. Never had she been so 
sensible of the exceeding bitterness of deviating, however slightly, 
from the strict path of rectitude. She felt self-convicted ; and now 
mourned, as deeply even as Helen could desire, that absence of 
candor and confidence towards him, whose powerful mind could 
have safely steered her amid the perils of her own unsettled, 
wandering fancy. 

** Miss Effingham, is my offence beyond forgiveness ? Will you 
not bestow a word, not even a glance, on one who has so long 
lived on your smile ? '' said Colonel Sutherland, taking her hand. 

She hastily snatched it from him. 

**1b it possible any human being could act so basely? Gt^ 
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Colonel Sutherland, the confession I have this day heard from 
your lips is, indeed, my sorest punishment for having swerved, 
even in the mere fact of admitting your attentions, from the faith 
it was my duty to preserve towards him to whom my parents had 
^ven me. Why have you made me the degraded object of receiv- 
ing attentions stolen from another? Why was I unwittingly made 
the destroyer of Miss Conway*s peace ? How dare you have acted 
thus towards me ? " exclaimed she, passionately. 

«*You are harsh, Miss Effingham. May I not, on the other 
hand, inquire of you, had I been free, whether you could finally 
have realized the hopes your conduct led me to cherish? Were 
your manners and depoAment, when first we met, such as to 
induce me to credit the prevailing report of your engagement ? 
Dazzled by the brightness, of your beauty, I was led on step by 
step, — deluded by the thought, that if the rumor were true, my 
attention could not endanger your happiness, over-confident, like- 
wise, in the strength of my own attachment to Lord Normanton's 
sister, — until at length the chain became too strong, and I ceased 
to wrestle. You never alluded to your engagement, and I lulled 
myself in the vain hope that after all it might not be so." 

"Then the affianced husband of Miss Conway, you thought it 
no crime to ensnare and destroy the peace of another for your own 
selfish gratification. I thank you, Colonel Sutherland, for what 
you had in reserve for me," exclaimed Mildred, turning indig- 
nantly round. 

•* No, by Heaven ! you wrong me, Miss Effingham. To obtain 
your favor, I would only too joyfully resign everything — every- 
Dody ! " replied Colonel Sutherland, in a low, agitated whisper. 

Could Colonel Sutherland have seen the contempt that at this 
moment flashed from eyes which in days of yore he had been wont 
to declare soft and tender as houris', it would have haunted him 
for ij^any a long day afterwards. 

** Poor Miss Conway ! " exclaimed she, almost sarcastically. 

** Nay ; Miss Conway's case is less worthy of commiseration 
than mine, since you deign to pity her. But will you deprive me 
of every consolation ? Say, I implore you, Mildred, had it been 
with me as it ought before I presumed to raise my eyes to you, 
would you now have bidden me hope ? " 

How did Mildred's heart thrill at these words ! Thouglf indig- 
nation now seemed to master every other feeling, the clear earnest 
tones of that voice had once fallen pleasantly on her ear. She had 
dreamed, too, of the love which now stood revealed, as the utmost 
&licity which could befall her; yet, in the brief space of half an 
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hour, how changed her feelings ! The dazzling vision of ima^na- 
tion had fled ; but its shadow sfill lingered, and fostered amid its 
deepening gloom, a sickly sense of lonely desolation. How could 
Bhe reply to his question ? She felt it her bounden duty towards 
Miss Conway, no less than what the claims of Lord Alrcsford 
imperatively demanded, not to suffer the presumptuous Colonel to 
be conscious of the powerful sway he once wielded over her. She 
therefore promptly replied, — 

•* No, Colonel Sutherland, I could not bid you hope. Ere I 
pronounced words of such import, your character must have been 
better known to me. Perfect conQdeno^ and esteem, as I said 
before, must ever be the foundation of true affection ; and, believe 
me, wherever this is wanted, even in the minutest degree, all will 
end in disappointment and mutual distrust I could worship 
integrity, pure, loyal, and unshaken ! " 

Colonel Sutherland bit his lip. 

'* The end of my short delirium of love is, then, that yon 
thoroughly despise me. 'T is hard to bear, Miss Effingham ! " 
said he at length, with an effort. 

** Despise you ! Oh I do not think so," replied Mildred, quickly 
and earnestly, for she knew the galling torment of supposing such 
a feeling in the breast of one whose regard we value. She paused 
for a few moments. The Colonel continued walking silently by 
her side. ** Would you really wish to regain my good opinion, — 
my gratitude. Col. Sutherland ? " at length asked she, very gently. 

** Nay ; do not ask me this. Miss Effingham. I would obey you 
even at the risk of my life. I would forfeit everything to stand as 
I did in your favor one little month ago," replied he, with emotion. 

** Then relieve my conscience of the anxiety I must unknowingly 
have inflicted on Miss Conway, by going directly — nay, this very 
evening — to Moreton. I beseech you, Colonel Sutherland, refuse 
me not the consolation of thinking I have repaired, as far as possi- 
ble, the injury committed. Plead urgently, and if she indeed love* 
you, she will forgive. Will you grant my prayer ? " said Mildredt 
tears rising in her eyes. 

**If she loves me she will forgive, say you I Ah I I once dreamed 
of urging this pica to another," replied Colonel Sutherland, hastily. 

Mildred turned away. 

•* Miss Effingham, cost me what it will, I will tiy to obey you.'* 

A sad smile curled Mildred's lip. She had erred, and was 
beginning to feel that repentance was harder, — bitterer, — than 
the resolute avoidance, in the first instance, of temptation. Oh I 
that more would heed this, and be warned betimes I 
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" Then we are reconciled. Colonel Sutherland, I pray you, let 
us never, never revert to what has now passed between us. As for 
the share 1 have had in fostering your error, — for I feel while 
censuring you I am far frbm guiltless myself, — I earnestly entreat 
your pardon. May I think you bear me no resentment for what 
has been so culpable in my deportment ? " said she, in subdued 
tones, raising her soft eyes to his. 

** Kcsentmcnt ! Do you ask whether I regret you smiled upon 
me? and that for a brief space I fanded myself beloved? • No, 
Mi 48 Effingham, in the hard sentence you have pronounced I 
acknowledge your rectitude ;*and that Mildred Effingham, to have 
acted consistently with herself, could not have decided otherwise. 
My folly has brought its just reward, in an attachment which will 
but expire with myself." 

Mildred could not reply; — she felt a heart-breaking which 
bereft her -of the power of speech, and silently they wended their 
way to the foot of the hill, where already some of the party had 
arrived. 

•* Bless me, Mildred, how dreadfully white and fatigued you 
look \ I trust you have not realized Lord Elvaston*s forebodings, 
and actually got wet in the feet I " exclaimed Clara Tennyson, 
darting forwards as Miss Effingham approached ; " you should 
have walked more in the centre of the meadow, instead of groping 
along under the shade of the plantations, where we observed. 
Colonel Sutherland, you in a most unsoldier-like fashion led Miss 
Effingham. You will never do for a guide, I can tell you, if you 
are thus careless of the health and convenience of your companion. 
But come along, my dear Mildred, arid drink a glass of sherry, 
which I hope will kindle again your roses. You look so pale and 
fagged, Mildred ! I am grieved you were unfortunately compelled 
to go draggling alone with that stupid Colonel," said Clara, as she 
seized her friend's arm and walked away towards the carriage in 
which Lady Tennyson sat enthroned. ** After all, he is but what 
my precious brother would call a slow-coach. Do hark at those 
shouting men I One would imagine them a pack of lunatics 
bawling in Bedlam I " continued Clara, as the kicking and plung- 
ing of horses echoed round, and the air rang with confused shouts. 

To please Lady Tennyson the carriage had been removed, so as 
to furnish her with a full view of the sport of her son and his 
delectable friend, and all the gentlemen were gathered around ii 
Lord Elvaston, however, the moment his eye fell on Mildred's 
wan countenance, quietly ordered the horses round, whilst she 
took the refreshment thrust into her hands by the determined 
Clara. 
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** Come, Milly, I am sorry to hurry you away, but you remom- 
ber I have an appointment this afternoon at Uarlington. Bayn. 
ton, pray do not imagine yourself bound to accompany us home. 
You will, I dare say, find your way back there some time before 
half-past seven." said Lord Elvaston, approaching very resolutely 
to pay his farewell compliments to Lady Tennyson. 

** Thank you, I am quite ready now," quickly replied Sir 
Gerard. ** Miss Tennyson, I am sorry I cannot stay to see the 
finale of Spankaway and Black Bess's feats, but I promised to 
ride with Lord Elvaston to Harlington. You must know now I 
intend to settle permanently at the ChSbntry, I am making turnips 
and short horns my serious study ; it would, therefore, be a pity 
to lose such an opportunity, — so farewell, with many thanks for 
a most delightful walk." 

** I suppose we shall soon see you again ?" said Miss Tennyson* 
shaking hands. 

** Very soon, I trust." 

Colonel Sutherland meanwhile approached, and aided Mildred 
to mount her horse. His hand lingered on hers as he placed the 
reins in her grasp. 

" May you be happy. Miss Effingham, — happier than I! I 
will obey your commands, and set out for Moreton," whispered he, 
hurriedly. 

Mildred hastily drew down her veil, — and they parted. 

Thus vanished Mildred Effingham's fairy dream, and stem 
reality stood before her, armed with all its terrors, — for stem 
was it to her, though, doubtless, her lot was incomparably more 
enviable without, than with the fascinating Colonel ; but J^Iildred 
was the child of rank, wealth, and luxury, and what she sighed 
for was affection. Her spirit longed for that thing, rare, precious, 
and beyond price — a faithful devoted heart — on which to stay 
her own ; and can it excite wonder if a chill sensation crept over 
her mind when imagination pictured the fastidious, exigeant indi- 
vidual to whom her faith was pledged, and who she had that very 
morning so rashly braved ? When Mildred arrived at her home 
she scarcely knew how the time had passed since she quitted the 
enclosure of the Abbey of Fernley, and waved her parting adieus 
to the noisy assemblage there. Her cheek was hot and flushed, 
and there was a sharp, restless glitter in her eye which did not 
escape Lord Elvaston's notice, — as he lifted her from the horse, 
and felt the burning heat of the little hand in his grasp. 

•*Why, Milly, my child, what's the matter? your hand feels 
quite feverish! I hope you have not caught cold during this 
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foc^flh expedition. Come widi me, and I will speak to your 
mother;" bat Mildred shook her head, and bounded away up 
stairs. 

'* I dare say Miss Effingham is fatigued with her ride/' sug- 
gested Sir Gerard. 

*• Fatigued I nothing of the kind, my dear Baynton. She has 
ridden with me for hours ere to-day, and never complained of 
fatigue. That absurd Clara Tennyson, with all her confounded 
folly, ought positively to be voted a nuisance in the county I She 
and her mother make a precious pair I " grumbled Lord Elvaston, 
as he slowly remounted his horse, and, aocompanied by Sir Gerard^; 
took the road to Harlington. 



CHAPTEB X. 

HiLBBXD proceeded straight to her dressing-room, and hastily 
dosing the door, threw aside her hat and gloves, and sank into a 
chair — to think. She sat with one hand supporting her throbbing 
temples; and, though one design alone stood boldly prominent 
amid the confusion of ideas which thronged her mind, yet the 
prop on which she had rested for so many days past had been 
burled from her with a shock so sudden, that she felt it impossible 
at first to realize the fact. Vainly she clasped her fingers across 
her aching brow, to shut out the bewildering sensation of utter 
loneliness ; to stay the sounds of the laughter, the obstreperous 
merriment which still rang in her ears. The more she strove to 
give coherence to her ideas, the heavier did the sense of desolation 
press home. She felt degraded in proportion as her reliance on 
Colonel Sutherland's truth and honor had been steadfast. She 
thought then of Lord Alresford, and what his stem contempt for 
her Sioughtless levity must be; and bitterly, intensely did she 
now deplore the foUy which reared this barrier between them ! 
Mildred had, however, formed her purpose ; but, though strong 
in her resolve, her heart trembled at its decision, — long she 
straggled for firmness, but at length her spirit yielded, and, over- 
powered with conflicting emotions, her head sank on the pillow, 
and she wept bitter tears of anguish. 

Presently the pendulc on the chimney-piece struck. It wanted 
a quarter to four. She hastily arose, and dashing the tears from 
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ker eyes, rang the bell. In a few minutes Aglag obeyed the 
gammons. She started, and gazed on Mildred fbr a second with 
Barprise and alarm ; but instantly divining some uncommon event 
had occurred to raise this tumult of agitation, she forbore to utter 
a syllabic, but quietly advancing to the toilette, took up a bottle 
and sprinkled some drops of eau de cologne on the pale brow of 
her young mistress. She then hastily unfastened the ti^ht habit, 
and held a glass of water to poor Mildred's trembling lips. In a 
short time her sobs ceased, and she stood up. 

** Thank you, my kind, attentive Aglae. I feel much better 
now. I believe I am dreadfully nervous, and overfatigued with 
my long ride. Pray make haste, for I have a great deal to do 
before the dressing-bell rings, and it is now four." 

" But, surely, mademoiselle will take rest before dinner. Oh, 
pray do." 

** No, no. Make haste I " and Mildred hastily seated herself at 
her toilette. 

Aglae refrained from further entreaty or comment, and immedi- 
ately applied herself to smooth her mistress's disordered hair. "With 
restless eagerness Mildred watched the operation ; never before had 
she felt so impatient and excitable, and her fingers trembled as she 
hastily took one thing, and then another from the table, as the 
idea occurred that it might be wanted, or that Aglae's eye was hi 
search of it. 

*• Where is Miss Campbell ? " asked she, hastily, when at length 
she stood arrayed as she had been at the breakfast-table that morn- 
ing. 

** Mademoiselle is in de boudoir on de sofa. I think she appeat 
much bettare." 

** And mamma?" 

'* Is sitting with Miss Campbell — and milord " 

Mildred turned away, and took up her watch and chain from the 
toilette. Her color wavered. 

*' Pardon, mademoiselle. Milord, as I was saying, cross de 
hall, and enter de library as I come up into your room, about tree 
quarter of an hour ago, just before you return." 

** Well, Aglae, that will do now. Pray, tell mamma and dear Helen 
that I will come to them very soon, but just now I wish not to be 
disturbed, as I have something very important to do ; and Aglae, 
do not mention to mamma, lest it should alarm her, that I did not 
feel quite well after my ride." 

** Very well, mademoiselle," murmured Aglae, as she closed the 
door, and went to perform her errand in her best and most engag- 
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ing manner ; for Aglae was a model of discretion, and, unlike her 
countrywomen generally, possessed complete mastery over her 
tongue; and she, moreover, would sooner forfeit her right 'hand 
than betray any fact she suspected her beloved young mistress 
would rather have concealed. 

Aglae*s steps had no sooner ceased to echo along the corridor, 
than Mildred turned, and hastily seizing the half-tilled goblet of 
water, which still stood on the table, swallowed its contents at a 
draught, and without once venturing to put the smallest question 
to her heart, opened the door, and descended with the speed of 
lightning. With hurried step she sped along the vestibule, laid her 
hand resolutely on the lock of the library door, and entered. 

It was a lofty room, lighted by three large Gothic windows. 
Near one of these Lord Alresford was seated writing. A couch 
was drawn into the deep recess of the window, upon which lay a 
quantity of books, one open, with its face turned on the leather 
cushion, as if some one had just risen from its perusal. Lord Al- 
lesford immediately laid down his pen, and looked up in surprise 
as Mildredj* with firm, unshaken step, advanced and stood before 
him. H3r cheek was very white, and her lips fii'mly compressed. 

'* I haYe sought your lordship to announce that I am ready and 
willing to confirm our engagement,'' said she, in a low immovable 
voice, bending her eyes to the ground. 

Lord Alresford did not speak for some seconds. Mildred felt 
bis gaze was riveted upon her, and the color rushed to her face 
and neck. 

** Really, Miss Effingham, your conduct forms a most extraordi- 
nary and unexpected denouement to the scene of this morning. 
Excuse me, if 1 distinctly entreat you to understand, that I will 
not submit to be trifled with ; and as. from your manner, you 
could scarcely have meditated your present step then, believe me, 
it will redound to our mutual advantage if you take longer time 
for consideration," replied he, at length, severely. 

Mildred's heart palpitated. Had she then sunk so low in his 
esteem, that even the strength and reality of her good resolution 
was doubted ? 

** I have reflected ; my decision would be as it is now," rejoined 
she, proudly. 

" If so, you of course consider yourself amenable to any expla- 
nations I think proper to demand ; and thus empowei-ed. Miss Ef- 
fingham, I ask you, in the first place, whether your intimacy with 
Colonel Sutherland has ceased totally and forever? " 

Mildred <K>vercd her face with her hands, while eveiy nerve 
10 
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shook with agitation. Presently she raised her head, and' her proud 
lip quivered, painfully, as she encountered the searching gase b»t 
npoii her. 

** I have erred, and deserve this humiliation," murmured «he. 
" Colonel Sutherland is engaged to many Miss Conway I " ei- 
claimed she, at length, with a violent efifbrt, instantly burying 
again her face in her hands. 

** Miss Effingham I Mildred I Nay, I beseech you, be calm I" 
exclaimed Lord Alresford, hastily, shocked at her excessive emo- 
tion, and penetrated with admiration at her noble, frank avowal of 
a fact so very mortifying to her vanity and self-love. " I fain 
trust it is now superfluous for me to point out the magnitude of 
your error, or the injury you have been the means of ii^oting on 
Miss Conway ; to say nothing, Mildred, of the reproaches I might 
so justly pour upon you for your faithless disregard of vows sol- 
emnly pledged to me ! Woidd that you had sooner yielded to the 
conviction, that I was not the only person injured by — forgive me 
if I so designate it — your heartless coquetry I " added the Earl, 
quickly, in the same tones. 

** Then you were aware of Colonel Sutherland's engagement?^' 
said Mildred, faintly. 

-** Yes ; I learned it from Lady Normanton herself '* 

" And yet you never warned me of the precipice on which' I 
stood," cried she, passionately. 

*' Pardon me. Miss Effingham, it was not for me, a party so 
closely interested, to inform you of a fact, which, if you pos- 
sessed a particle of womanly feeling and generosity, must have suf- 
ficed to drive from you, in scorn and abhorrence, a man capable (at 
such deception ; nevertheless, I knew you had been told. I knew 
this veiy circumstance had been pleaded to you by Lady Elvaston, 
and yet you refused to believe I Did you regard my expostula- 
tions? Did you before heed my entreaties when I urged you, on 
the faith you owed me, to avoid Colonel Sutherland's society. Con- 
ceive my feelings of indignation when, on my return hither, I 
found the county ringing with scandal on the subject of your indis- 
creet familiarity with such a man as Colonel Sutherland I No, 
Mildred ; even your mother could not offer a word of palliation for 
her daughter." 

** It was an in^tuation. Lord Alresford, I will take all your 
reproaches meekly, for I feel I deserve them. Yet could you know 
how I have suffered, perhaps even those might be spared mef^' 
exclaimed Mildred, tears pouring down her cheekia. 

'< Mildred, do you ind^ sincerely desire our reconoiliftliMii ? ^ 
nid the Earl, bending upon her a searching look. 
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" Should I be here, my lord ? Think you, I would else listen 
to your reproaches? " exclaimed she, her eyes flashing through her 
tears. " But I have small hope of obtaining your forgiveness? " 

*• K you would truly obtain it, Mildred, tell me all your heart 
If our engagement is to be ratified anew, there must be no con- 
cealments between us ; for it would, indeed, be mockery to say to 
you now, I forgive that, which in my wife I would not tolerate a 
moment I must know more of this affi&ir with Colonel Suther- 
land. Are you willing to grant me this explanation?" asked 
the Earl, gravely. 

Mildred paused. She raised her eyes timidly to Lord Aires- 
ford's &ce ; he was standing by her side, and she saw that in its 
expression which showed her he would admit no longer of trifling. 
There was an indescribable something which cast its spell over her 
spirit whenever she conversed with him. Perhaps the charm lay 
in the simple truthful decision of his tone and manner. She felt 
the warm blood tingle in her cheek ; yet she hastened to reply ; 
for, with all her faults, hers was not one of those disingenuous 
natures who dare offend, and yet, when fully convicted of injustice, 
shrink from healing the wound occasioned by its rash inipetuosity. 

" I will give you this explanation, or any other you choose to 
ftsk," repli^ she, in a low, unsteady voice. 

" Then answer me, Mildred. How far, on my arrival here, 
were you compromised with Colonel Sutherland ? Were his ad- 
Tances limited only to paying you marked attention ? or had he 
presumed to breathe the word Love into the ear of my betrothed 
wife? — ah, Mildred, that I should add also, perhaps with her 
assentl" 

Mildred's brow crimsoned. Never, perhaps, before had she 
experienced a moment so exquisitely painful. 

<* Colonel Sutherland never spoke to me on that — that subject 
— " and she paused. 

"Never?" 

" Until this morning ; and then he owned the fact of his engage- 
ment But the error has been all on my side. Blame me alone, 
my lord. I acknowledge myself guilty ! Yes," continued she, 
passionately, " I will not seek to palliate it My conduct when 
first we met, was not such, I avow to my shame, as to induce him 
to believe I was no longer free I What more do you require to 
know?" 

" Much — everything, Mildred! Is it to this fact — this un- 
expected revelation of Colonel Sutherland's dishonorable trifling 
that I am indebted for your sadden wish for r'KX>nciliation?" * 
asked the Earl, coldly. 
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" Do you deem mo so dishonorable ? No, Lord Alresford, even 
when writhing under the fevere though merited rebuke contained 
in your letter after that unfortunate evening. I still, as Miss Camp- 
bell will bear me witness, firmly resolved to fuUil my engagement 
to you I " rejoined Mildred, vehemently. 

'* You astonish me I Indeed I should have fbund it difficult to 
divine such an intent;. and your reception, likewise, Mildred, of 
the man whom you intended to make your husband, was oertainlj 
unique of its kind I '* replied the Earl, in accents slightly ironicaL 

** Lord Alresford, mine was a misery which then almost bereft 
me of the powers of reason 1 I feared you I I knew my conduct 
had been reprehensible, so long as the engagement subsisted be- 
tween us, in the highest degree. Try if you can consider me 
during that evening not responsible for my actions. I saw your 
contempt ; but ah, it did not exceed that I afterwards felt for 
my own deed V* 

** Nay ; not contempt, Mildred,*' replied the Earl, in gentler 
tones. ** I lamented that you thought it necessary to persevere 
' in so dubious a path, and lacked sufficient candor to open your 
heart to me, to whom your confidence is due. Believe me, had 
you done so, tho miserable anxiety of the last few days would have 
been spared you. Now, tell me, what was the purport of your 
journey to meet Colonel Sutherland, this morning ? " 

'* To ascertain the fact of his engagement I could not rest 
until I knew whether I had been deceived — trifled with I " replied 
Mildred, coloring, and smiling bitterly. 

*' And how did you reply to the confession of his attachment, 
Mildred?" 

** How? By imploring him to proceed forthwith to Morcton; 
which he promised, on his honor, to do to-morrow. I knew no other 
way of making atonement to Miss Conway. Have I now finished 
my humiliating confessions, Lord Alresford?" asked she, hiding 
her face in her hands. 

Lord Alresford mused for some time. Mildred sat motionless 
— silent in the bitterness of her spirit. Presently, he seated him- 
self by her on the couch, and .genliy removed the cold, trembling 
fingers which clasped her brow. 

" Mildred, let me look in your eyes. I have one more ques- 
tion to ask you," said he, gently. His tones went to her heart, so 
that she even forgot her awe. 

She raised her tearful eyes, and faintly smiled. 

An eloquent and illustrious father of the church has said, — « 
** Nothing is sweeter than tearful eyes. For this is the noblest 
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membej: we have, and the most truthful, and the souVs own, and 
therefore we are so bowed therewith as though we saw the spirit 
itself lamenting ; " and this same witchery seeme'd to be felt, too, 
by Lord Alresford. . 

**I will forgive you all the past, Mildred, if you will now an- 
swer me truly and honorably. Deceit, on this point, could but 
entail upon us additional misery and alienation. Have you given 
your aflfection to Colonel Sutherland ? Forgive me if my question 
pains you, but there must not — there shall not be reserve between 
us on this matter I " added he, quickly, as she hurriedly drew her 
hand from his grasp. 

How unutterably thankful did Mildred now feel that she could 
truthfully answer in the negative 1 

*' Whatever delusion I might once have cherished has vanished. 
It was a delusion, and is consequently dissipated forever 1 " replied 
she, earnestly. 

•* Are you sure you read your own heart aright? '* 
" Perfectly. Colonel Sutherland can never more be anything to 
me," added she, bitterly. 

'* Then let the past be forgotten, Mildred, and I own you again 
as my betrothed," said Lord Alresford, taking her hand, and 
slightly touching with his lips her fair forehead. *' But, as you; 
value your own peace ; as you prize the happiness which the future 
may sometime have in store for us, build not up again a reserve 
which can but tend to our further alienation. May I not reasona- . 
bly expect the unreserved confidence of a woman, who, whatever , 
may be her motives, has a second time pledged herself willing and 
ready to stand towards me itf the nearest aAd dearest possible rela- 
tion ? Answer me, Mildred ; will you withhold this confidence ? " 
•* Indeed, from henceforth, I will try to be everything you de- 
sire " murmured she. ** And yet. Lord Alresford, judge not so 
harsihly of me, I beseech you, as to im^ne that either irritation 
or expediency have induced me to solicit your forgiveness," — she 
paused, abruptly, for she felt she could assign no cause. 

" What your motive is, Mildred, I will not now urge upon you. 
To your conscience, I leave it One thing more," continued the 
Earl, with some hesitation, while the color mounted to his brow ; 
"the compact between our parents, on which our engagement is 
formed, is surely well known to you ; but I fain would trust you 
have done me the justice to feel assured that, be your decision what 
it may, Lord Elvaston's claim on what he has so long and nobly 
used, cannot thereby be affected in the smallest degree. Forgive 
me, if I distress you, ^Mildred ; but you know I am acting in per* 
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feet frankness, in accordanoe with my own counsel and advice to 
you," added the Earl, kindly, as he noticed the rising flush on her 
cheek. 

** I never doubted your generous forbearance, my lord ; but it 
is now my most earnest desire to fulfil that compact in every 
respect." 

Lord Alresford smiled. 

** Now, Mildred, tell me what it was that first lured your alle- 
giance' from me ? " asked he, after a pause of some minutes. 

** In the firwt place, you left me to my own cogitations, in a 
manner, you must confess, my lord, anything but flattering. 

** Granted ; and you feared me also, Mildred ? " 

*• I do not know whether I am totally free from that feeling 
even now," replied she, more truthfully than she would have been 
inclined seriously to admit 

** Had my terrors been suflScient to awe your perversity into 
submission, Mildred, I should be more inclined to admit the 
reality of your words," said the Earl, laughing. " But if such 
a feeling really does exist, I certainly advise you to get rid of it 
as fast as possible. What is your third charge ? " 

** You arrived here without giving me the slightest intimation 
of your visit. Had I not a right to expect this, my lord ? " 

♦* Undoubtedly, Mildred. But you forget you had. placed a bar 
to our correspondence, by neglecting to answer any of the letters 
I wrote to you from Venice." 

This was unanswerable. She felt ashamed of the evident fallacy 
of her argument. She knew, and inwardly confessed, that none 
of these things had been the actuaffng source of her alienation. 
The wound lay deeper; though little did she then divine how 
profound a fountain of bitterness lurked in her heart. She looked 
in the clear, calm eyes riveted on her face, and longed to pronounce 
that name which for months haunted her imagination, fostered her 
suspicion, and pursued her even into the dangerous paths of dis- 
simulation. She could have wept, but pride restrained her tears, 
and sealed her lips. • 

Lord Alresford perceived some arriere pensSe lingered. 

** The only way, Mildred, I see likely to bring about a good 
understanding bet\i^eil us, is no longer to delay our marriage. 
When once we feel our mutual happiness rests irrevocably in each 
other's power, we shall, perhaps, then learn not to trifle with it," 
resumed he, after a few minutes* meditation, very gravely. ** This 
evening, therefore, it is my intention to speak to your father, and 
ask the fulfilment of our contract one month hence ; and, after 
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what has just now passed between us» Mildred, you sorely will 
not demur." 

V It is very, very soon. Lord Alresford, I beseech you, ask me 
not yet to leave dear mamma," hastily rejoined she, as imagination 
vividly pictured the cold glories of Amesbury Park. 

•* Not too soon, as I am sure you will acknowledge. Amesbuiy 
must be your home ere five weeks elapse. I see no end, otherwise, 
to countless misunderstandings," replied Lord Alresford, coldly 
and decisively. ** I feel assured, Mildred, your good sense will 
n:t refuse to cement our reconciliation by this trifling concession." 

** This is arbitrary I " murmured she, in a choking whisper. 

*• It is needful. Think me not harsh ; but Amesbury must 
receive its mistress within the next five weeks, if ever that mistress 
is to be Mildred Effingham ! " said the Earl, resolutely. 

•* This threat is uncalled for, Lord Alresford I " replied Miss 
Effingham, resentfully, rising fom the sofa, and sweeping back 
her beautiful ringlets from her brow. " Settle the period of our 
marriage with my father, my lord, and you shall find me all 
obedience ; " and she would have quitted the room, but the Earl 
firmly retained her hand in his. 

'* Nay, Mildred, '^s not thus we ps^rt ! stay, yet, a little quarter 
of an hour," and Be drew her again on the sofa by his side. " I 
have much to hear and to relate," said he, with oj^e of those smiles 
Helen pronounced so fascinating. 

Mildred assented ; for how could she, with any propriety, do 
otherwise ? A quarter of an hour elapsed, — then another. Pres- 
ently the dressing-bell rang, and the library door opened, and 
Lady Elvaston entered. She paused, in amazement, for the silvery 
tones of her idolized Mildred smote on her ear, and she perceived 
her seated by the Earl in the recess of the tall window. Lord 
Alresford instantly seized Mildred's hand, and led her towards her 
mother. 

"Dear Lady Elvaston, congratulate me. I have, at length, 
prevailed upon Miss Effingham to empower me to demand the 
fulfilment pf our contract a month hence. May I not rely on your 
intercession with Lord Elvaston ? " 

'' Is it possible ? Mildred, my darling child I " exclaimed Lady 
Elvaston, gazing anxiously on her daughter's burning cheek. 

** Mamma, are you not very "happy? Why do you not con- 
gratalate me ? " cried Mildred, hastily throwing her arms round 
her mother's neck to conceal the tears which gushed from. her 
ejes. " Now, mamma, I shall leave Lord Alresford to relate how 
your indulged, petted Mildred was brought to her senses," con- 
tinacd she, daxtug towards the door. 
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As she passed, her eyes fell accidentally on tlie small writing 
table at which Lord Alresford was occupied when she entered. 
Upon the blotting-case was a sheet of paper half written over,^nd 
on the table by its side lay a letter, on the envelope of which she 
recognized the Avington postmark, and the pale, fairy-like char- 
acters penned by the yoaiig mistress of Wasdour Court. 

It was evident her unexpected entrance interrupted the Earl's 
reply to her communication ; yet the name of the Lady CaUierine 
had never been mentioned between them. 



CHAPTER XL 

A TOBTNiGHT clapsod — and at length the day fixed for the 
much-talked-of Domton ball arrived. Invitations to the amount 
of several hundreds had been issued ; for as there was nothing 
that Mrs. Weddcrboume and the deceased Judge delighted in so 
much as in exhibiting their pomp and wealh to crowded assem- 
blies, the ballroom at Domton Park was built on a most magnifi- 
cent scale, and everything money could command was lavished to 
make their entertainmeuts the most elegant and aristocratic of the 
county. Mrs. Wedderboume had now been a widow full fifteen 
months, and though the good lady hovered on the shady side of 
sixty, the fortitude and self-denial she so long evinced in denying 
the gratification of her inherent love for ostentatious show, can 
alone be appreciated by persons who, like herself, find all pleasures 
dreary and wearisome, save those culled at random on the margin 
of the factitious and troubled whirlpool of fashion and excitement 

True though it was, that Mrs. Weddcrboume had solaced the 
dreary period of her seclusion, after ''that untoward event of the 
dear, kind Judge's unlucky death," to quote her own words, by 
an occasional horticultural f^te, a select dinner-party, or a meet of 
the hunt; which latter she declared, '^made Domton look like 
Domton again," yet the busy preparation for her ball appeared to 
rouse the widow's faculties to, increased vigor and steadiness. 
Early on the important day she might have been seen up betimes, 
superintending the decorations of her rooms, the suspending of 
colored lamps in the trees of the avenue and amidst the plants in 
her magnificent conservatory, the wreathing of pink calico and 
garlands, scolding her footmen, lecturing her maid, haranguing 
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poor Caroline Vincent on the incalculable advantages she possessed 
in having her majority celebrated by so sumptuous a filte, and in 
unpacking thpse tempting-looking deal cases from the shop of 
some first-rate modiste, containing her own and Caroline's delicate 
toilette for the all-engrossing evening festivity. Next she paid a 
visit to the housekeeper's room, and after boring that important 
functionary with a thousand distracting queries, she put on her 
bonnet and proceeded to the stable, to make inquiries whether 
due preparation for the entertainment of her guests' horses, was 
proceeding in that department She then continued her promenade 
to the lodges, 'and after there inspecting the arrangements for the 
evening's illumination, concluded by a forcible admonition to the 
lodge-keepers and their wives to be on the qui VtW, and n^ot suffer 
any vehicle of whatsoever description to pass the gates after nine 
o'clock, without first exhibiting the pink ticket, with which all 
her expected guests were provided ; Mrs. Wedderboume having a 
horror, lest the eclcU of her assembly should be marred by the 
insolent intrusion of any of those presumptuous personages, who. 
both in India and the United Kingdom, will take advantage of a 
crowd to intrude themselves ; besides which, as Watson, her butler, 
remarked, ''the dear Judge's superb gold plate, and candelabra 
almof t required the protection of a special division of the county 
police force." The garden and bouquets next came under our 
enterprising hostess's, surveillance, until, at length, the round of 
her investigations led her again to the portico of the mansion ; 
and hot and weary she entered her morning room, where, to her 
intense disgust and indignation, she found her niece quietly loung- 
ing in the depths of a well-stuffed arm-chair, devouring the pages 
of a new novel. 

Caroline Vincent was the orphan child of the late Judge's only 
sister. When he returned from the East, Domtop from thence- 
forth became her home ; she received a fashionable education, and 
everybody began to look upon her as the eventual heiress of the 
Judge's ingots. Great, therefore, was the amazement, when on 
the reading of his will, it was discovered that all his property, 
both real and personal, was bequeathed unreservedly to his widow ; 
his niece being left totally dependent on her aunt's good pleasure ; 
her name appearing only in the last clause of the will, which 
merely stated his desire, that in case Caroline Vincent rendered 
herself acceptable by dutiful and loving attention to her widowed 
aunt, Domton and its appendages, on the latter's death, might 
become hers. 

"My dear Caroline, you must be well aWare how greatly I 
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appreciate your general ezoelleBt and liigli-principled oonduot,'* 
said Mra Wedderbomme to her niece, some two months after the 
Judge's death, as they sat at work in the disconsolate widow's 
darkened boudoir ; drawing from the recesses of her sandal- wood 
work-table the important clause, which she had caused to be tran- 
scribed on a slip of parchment " I know," continued she, " had 
the Domton estates been bequeathed to you, I should still have 
found the same love and dutiful consideration. But, my love, I 
wished to observe, it rests entirely with you, whether I carry into 
effect this clause, dictated by your very considerate, generous 
uncle. It, of course, depends upon whom you marry; for my duty 
to my ever-to-be-lamented and revered husband, peremptorily for- 
bids me making any testamentary bequest, likely to han^ the 
place he loved so well into the possession of some upstart, vulgar 
plebeian. I am sure, my dear Garry, you comprehend my motives, 
so, if you please, we will expatiate no longer on this very unpleas- 
ant topic." 

Mrs. Wedderboume, as may be divined from the above short 
specimen of her oratory, was a devout worshipper of rank. A lady^ 
or a gentleman, therefore, with an ** honorable " prefixed to his or 
her name, came in for a most distinguished share of the Domton 
honors, — a baroness or a countess was welcomed as the «aost 
delectable object in creation. Mrs. Wedderboume had wealth, 
but she looked to Caroline to surrounA the wide-spreading Dom- 
ton manors with the halo of rank. Sne dearly loved those out- 
ward tokens of respect paid to her circumstances, if not to herself; 
and never did her spirit repose more complacently on its worldly 
privileges, than when she drove into the' neighboring town of Stan- 
more with her sleek bays and powdered footman, and witnessed 
the profound homage which everywhere greeted her. 

Yet, notwithstanding all her strainings after it, Mrs. Wedder- 
boume was not a popular person. True popularity is the offspring 
of a character guileless, unselfish, amiable, and charitably disposed 
toward the faults and failings of others ; untiring and Christian in 
its use of those faculties, and means at its disposal for the benefit 
and gratification of others. Amongst the higher classes, those 
whom Mrs. Wedderboume delighted in calling " her set," she was 
ridiculed for her ostentatious love of display, and her eager desire 
to gain their applause and friendship ; amongst the lower, experi- 
ence soon revealed the hollowness of her professions of good-will ; 
for, though the Lady of Domton, to insure that popularity she 
panted for, caused the gates of her park to be thrown open to the 
public every Monday, yet the multitudes of obstacles thrown in 
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the path of eyeiy yisitor soon made all but strangers give up the 
delusive pleasure, and left her woods and gardens in that aristo- 
cratic seclusion which she fancied lent a new dignity to her pos« 
sessions. She wished her neighbors, she said, to profit by her 
beautiful flowers, and, accordingly, she condescended to patronize 
the floral shows in the little town of Stanmore ; but her gardeners 
were strictly forbidden to divulge the names, mode of culture, or 
other peculiarities of the splendid contributions from the Doruton 
conservatories. The same with her guests ; though she professed 
to invite everybody to her large reunions, yet it was well known 
that one of Mrs. Wedderboume's friendly invitations was, at the 
very least, the certain warrant of two descents of gentility, which 
she had thoroughly investigated. 

But to return from our digression on Mrs. Wedderboume and 
her peculiarities ; the Campbells, among hosts of others, received 
an invitation to her ball. As friends of the Elvastons, it would 
have been much against the usual tenor of her politics to have 
passed them by ; but, independently of this weighty consideration, 
she really cherished a kind of weakness for Archibald Campbell. 
Of Helen, she had been overheard to say, when irritated, and 
declaiming against the listless apathy and affected fine ladyisms 
of her niece, that ** that pretty, modest Helen Campbell was sure 
to do well, either with sixpence or sixty thousand pounds in her 
pocket" Altogether, therefore, the family stood well in her esti- 
mation. Mr. Campbell properly, however, declined her invitation ; 
but it was arranged that Mrs. Campbell and her two sons should 
go, while Lady Elvaston insisted on taking Helen. 

And Mildred — how had it fared with her during the past fort- 
night ? Even as it will and must do with all when recovering 
from the intoxicating delusion of passion, based neither on religion, 
reason, or esteem. She suffered acutely ; for a change had come ' 
over the spirit of her dreum, and now imagination — that fruitful 
multiplier of painted shadows and brilliant ideals — lay subdued 
and dormant, she was beginning to appreciate at its proper value 
that position she had so long scorned, and rashly trifled with. 
Gradually an ardent longing sprang up in her bosom to assimilate 
herself more and more with a character, the varied excellences of 
which she was daily becoming more sensible of ; and she needed 
no longer Helen's lips to contrast the upright, manly demeanor of 
her betrothed with Colonel Sutherland's selfish conduct. Mildred 
had courageously made all the amends in her power to atone for 
her error. So far as this went, she now reaped the reward of her 
xediitude, in the absence of that feeling of guilty deceit with which 
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we know how sorely she was oppressed ; but, although she thus 
felt her integrity and self-respect restored, the immediate reward 
was not huppiness. A fear, a melancholy presentiment tortured 
her, that in the pursuit of a vision she had forever forfeited peace. 
She knew she was forgiven ; but was her offence forgotten, and its 
impression erased ? And this she had no means of ascertaining. 
Lord Alresford, since the evening of their conversation, never 
alluded to the subject, never expressed his opinion on any one 
point of her past conduct, nfever made even the slightest attempt 
to elucidate her true sentiments respecting himself. What did 
this insouciance portend? — total alienation, or a keen anxiety 
lest closer investigation might reveal a character still more irre- 
claimable and shallow ? 

The Very evening of their reconciliation, the Earl applied for 
her father's consent that their marriage might be solemnized after 
the interval of a month. Lord Elvaston, after vainly pleading for 
further delay, unhesitatingly gave his assent, and so the matter 
had been finally arranged. But, though now Lord Alresford was 
her constant companion, and they read, walked, and rode together, 
— though he was most kind and attentive, and appeared gladly, 
as she thought, to welcome her presence, — her awe of him was 
undiminished ; the little, magical word love had never once escaped 
his lips ; and, with the exception of that one cold caress on her 
forehead the afternoon of their reconciliation, her intimacy with 
Sir Gerard Baynton was now established on as familiar a footing. 
Often as she walked by the Earl's side, she longed to burst the 
restraint between them, to ask what now was the barrier to that 
near and familiar intercourse of spirit which she felt ought to 
unite them. But poor Mildred .dreaded the probing of her own 
heart; and, more than all, she sickened at the bare supposition 
that the Lady Catherine Neville's was the hand which turned the 
fruits of her repentance into bitter ashes upon her lips. 

All these varied hopes and fears Mildred imprisoned in her 
own heart ; for not even to Helen could she reveal the suspicion 
which tortured her. Would not Helen, after all that had passed, 
look with contempt on a change so sudden, a spirit so vacillating? 
People little suspect how much advantage, opportunity, and conso- 
lation are lost by foolish solicitude as to how we appear, or are 
likely to stand in the opinion of others ; and by a vain deference 
and morbid sensibility to public censure, on matters which unde- 
niably ought to be left to the conscience and sole option of those 
whom they alone regard. 

Helen, however, was by no means an unsuspecting spectator of 
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the change gradually operating in her friend's sentiments; but 
both phe and Lady Elvaston agreed on the wiser course of not 
abruptly forcing an avowal, either by comment or remark, which 
might tempt Mildred's pride to recoil from the consummation 
they both so ^ofoundly desired. 

In this state, so unsatisfactory to Mildred, aflfairs progressed 
until tlie day of^Mrs. Wedderboume's ball. The following morn- 
ing. Lord Alresford was to depart to Amesbury for a .week, to 
make arrangements for the reception <]f his bride, and on his 
return the marriage was to be immediately celebrated. This last 
day had been spent as usual ; but no further approach to a more 
intimate understanding was achieved, so that Mildred, dispirited ' 
and unhappy, entered her dressing-room to prepare for the ball 
with feelings little in accord with the gay preparations at Domton. 
This was the first and last time she was to appear in public with 
Lord Alresford as his fiancee, and a sort of nervous tremor crept 
over her. The excitement, however, threw such a lustre over her 
beautiful face, and her cheek glowed with so delicate and soft a 
color, that Helen, as she entered the room a few minutes before 
they descended to the drawing-room, paused in admiration. Aglae 
was adding the last touches to Mildred's simple, elegant toilette. 

'' See, mademoiselle I " said Aglae, quickly, placing a bracelet 
in Helen's hands. 

It was a beautiful bracelet given by Lord Alresford to Mildred 
on his former visit to the Priory. 

*• Dear Mildred, will you not wear this ? It would be a kind 
and graceful compliment to the Earl," said Helen, persuasively, 
taking the sparkling gems, and clasping them round Mildred's 
wrist 

'• No, no, Helen I I cannot appear so great a hypocrite. Lord 
Alresford believes me heartless and unfaithful. I will not wear 
this gift- — one of his few gifts — until he again clasps it on my 
arm ! " exclaimed she, hurriedly quitting the room. 

In the drawing-room, they found Lord and Lady Elvaston and 
tlieir guests awaiting them. Lord Alresford stood by Lady Elvas- 
ton on the hearth-rug, and Helen thought his eye expressed satis- 
faction as it lingered a moment on Mildred's elegant figure. 

"Come, young ladies, make haste and take your cofiee,", ex- 
claimed Lord Elvaston, as he glanced proudly from his beautiful 
daughter to Helen, who certainly looked as pretty and graceful in 
her snowy muslin dress as can be imagined. ** Madame Wedder- 
boume will think her ball fairly in eclipse until her two belles 
arrive I Upon my word, Helen, you look dazzling 1 " 
11 
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** Ah, Miss Campbell, w)io shall say jou do not owe to me some 
addition to your very becoming toilette ? " said Sir Gerard, pre- 
senting Helen with a bouquet of lovely flowers. 

Helen slightly blushed. 

**It is indeed a beautiful bouquet. How very yuch I feel 
obliged to you, Sir Gerard," said she, hastily. 

** Come, my dear ; come, Mildred ; the horses have been stand- 
ing at thQ door this half hour. Sir Gerard, I leave Miss Camp- 
bell to your care," oried^ Lord Elvaston, hurrying his wife from 
the room. 

At the hall door were two carriages. Lady Elvaston, her 
daughter, and Lord Alresford occupied the first ; Lord Elvaston, 
Helen, and Sir Gerard followed in the other. The night was 
clear, and, though dim twilight hung over the distant landscape, 
and shrouded the trees and hedgerows in shadowy purple mist, 
objects along the roadside were distinctly visible. Lady Elvaston 
spoke little ; neither did Lord Alresford appear inclined for con- 
versation ; and as for Mildred, her mind was busy contrasting her 
present feelings with those under which she had first contemplated 
Mrs. Wedderboume*s entertainment, and the certainty of sharing 
its pleasures with the man, who then, of all others, captivated her 
fancy. An unaccountable sadness weighed down hef spirits, and 
could she only have consulted her own inclination, gladly would 
she have ordered the horses' heads to be turned, and the road to 
the Priory retraced. It was while absorbed in reflections as little 
consolatory and comfortable that Mrs. Wedderboume*s dazzling 
illuminations burst on her vision, and the carriage rolled along 
up the avenue, which was blazing with pink, blue, and orange 
lights. 

As the party approached the house, the loud clash of a military 
band burst upon their ears ; and Lady Elvaston, who appeared 
highly amused at the elaborate preparations of their hostess, 
putting her head out of the window, perceived that the sounds 
proceeded from a kind of qpen pavilion in the centre of the lawn, 
exactly opposite the portal of the mansion, surmounted by a flag, 
emblazoned with the late Judge's arms, waving between two large 
colored lights. 

** The band of the Dragoons. Of course the officers are 

amongst Mrs. Wedderboume's guests," said Lady Elvaston, 
anxiously, turning and half glancing in her daughter's face. 

Mildred quietly smiled. A month ago she would have deemed 
this coolness as improbable as that she could ever have a feeling 
in common with her betrothed. As to the rest, she felt no dis- 
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quietude at meeting Colonel Sutherland ; for, a few days previously, 
she had delicately hinted the probability of this rencontre to the 
Earl, who promptly replied, — 

** Of course, Mildred, you will carefully avoid any singularity , 
calculated to attract public attention, and consequently imperti- 
nent comment If Colonpl Sutherland asks you to dance, I should 
advise you to comply/' 

** For Heaven's eake, let us be going, else this confounded din 
will drive me wild I " exclaimed Lord Elvaston, impatiently, as 
they lingered for a moment at the open windows of the apartment 
assigned by Mra Wedderboume for the cloak-room of her guests. 

" Mildred, you will accept my arm," said Lord Alresford, in a 
low voice, crossing to the spot where she stood. 

Silently she complied. Her color wavered a little. 

•* Well, Miss Campbell, fortune for once favors me. I shall 
take possession of you as my lawful prize," said Sir Gerard, step- 
ping forwards and drawing the hand of the blushing Helen under 
his arm. 

" Eh I What *8 that you are saying, Baynton ? I must put 
my veto on any premature monopoly of my favorite Helen 1 " cried 
Lord Elvaston, laughing. 

•* Ah, my lord, I fear my interest in Miss Campbell's favor will 
only extend to her honoring me with her hand for the very limited 
period of a quadrille and a couple of polkas ! " rejoined Sir Gerard, 
hastily. 

When the ballroom doors were flung open, MfS. Wedderboume 
would have been content with the effect produced on her guests by 
the very brilliant effect her suite presented. Most of the company 
had assembled, and lights and jewels glittered in the long vista 
of rooms ; bright eyes sparkled, and exquisite toilettes, some of 
gossamer texture, floated in the giddy whirl of the waltz ; others, 
of satin or velvet, fell in rich, deep folds around the figure of some 
magnificent dowager, as she slowly paraded up and down. Gar- 
lands and festoons of the rarest and most lovely flowers, mixed 
with draperies of pale pink and silver, adorned the walls and door- 
ways. Beyond the conservatory, which was brilliantly illuminated, 
Mrs. Wedderboume had caused a small garden, which she honored 
with the epithet of ** her own," to be roofed in ; and here our inde- 
fatigable hostess exhausted the utmost limit of her own and her 
niece's imaginative genius. Eude imitations of the majestic scenery 
of Switzerland, burst with what was intended to be startling effect 
on the eye, — huge blocks of granite, piled one above another, 
intermixed with ponderous masses of slag, around the rough, 
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gnarled edges of which the good lady of Dornton had vamly 
coaxed, for weeks past, the yerdant tendrils of some delicate 
mountain creeper. At stated intervals, a mimic cascade gushed 
over the rocks, and fell with a sudden dash into a deep precipice, 
that looked very gloomy and horrible, as Mrs. Wedderboume 
thought, when the rush of water ceased, and many a laughing 
eye peered down into its dismal depths. There were, besides, 
grottos, sylvan bowers, green arches, murmuring fountains, lights 
80 subdued as to shed around a twilight soft and mysterious ; and 
the air, moreover, was laden with the perfume of multitudes of 
choice exotics. All was so luxurious, so &esh, and inviting, that 
a murmur of delight — just tribute to the inventive faculties of 
the wealthy hostess and her niece — spontaneously burst from the 
lips of each fair damsel, as, heated with the dance, she strolled, 
leaning on the arm of her partner, and sank on the tempting 
divans on the margin of the fountain. 

Mrs. Wedderboume received her guests in a small antecham- 
ber, opening into the principal ballroom, and there she stood 
when Lady Elvaston and her party entered, in front of a gold 
Louis Quatorze chair, looking as dignified and imposing as black 
velvet, point, and diamonds could render her. Near her stood 
another chair, on which lay Miss Vincent's handkerchief and fan, 
as she had particularly insisted that her niece should remain by 
her side, and assist in receiving the guests ; but the fair Caroline, 
unable longer to withstand the united temptation of Jullien'8 
band and Sir Eichard Tennyson's entreaties, suffered herself to 
be carried away to . the dance. This small room, however, was 
thronged with people, many of whom were perfect strangers to 
Lady Elvaston. A buzz of admiration, however, prevailed, when 
Mildred, leaning on Lord Alresiord's arm, closely followed her 
mother. Never had she looked more radiantly beautiful, and the 
novelty of her entree cast a glow over her cheek. 

*' I think I never saw a more distinguished-looking man than 
Lord Alresford. There is something so good, and noble in the' 
expression of his face. Don't you think Mildred Effingham a very 
beautiful creature, Mr. Norwood ? " said Clara Tennyson, as they 
paused for a few minutes at the folding-doors, just as Lady Elvas- 
ton was exchanging compliments with Mrs. Wedderboume. 

"Why, yes, she shows blood, and fire likewise, in those mag- 
nificent eyes of hers," replied Mr. Norwood, critically examining 
Mildred from head to foot; **she is a very particular friend of 
yours, Miss Tennyson, is n*t she ? or, I was going to observe " 

** Observe nothing tome, I beg, Mr. Norwood, but what is highly 
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flattering to Miss Effingham I " peremptorily interposed Miss Ten- 
nyson. ** Have you ever been introduced to the Earl ? I should 
imagine not, as I fancy your pursuits lie rather apart ? '* 

** Why, I can't say I ever met his lordship at Newmarket, though 
I have in town occasionally. But I can tell you, Miss Tennyson 
— whether it is that his lordship piques himself on his favor with 
the ladies, or on his rank and riches — he thinks no small things 
of himself. He keeps one at arm's-length with a vengeance I " 

** Really, I am surprised to hear you say so. I have always 
found him very agreeable ; though certainly there is a reserve in 
his manner. Tou know, of course, he is engaged to Miss Effing- 
ham?" 

"The deuce he is! Well, you really surprise me! I never 
should have guessed that, from what I saw at Femley the other 
day. I wonder how Sutherland feels this evening. You ladies 
are really unfathomable ! But I '11 tell you what, I will contrive 
to scrape acquaintance with his lordship to-night, to please you, 
Miss Tennyson, and give him an invitation to the Chartleigh stee- 
ple-chase next month," said Mr. Norwood, good-naturedly. 

" Do. Now, really, he will like it of all things, Mr. Norwood," 
replied Clara, laughing loudly. '* I am sure, also, Mildred will 
feeL-gratified. By-the-bye, I wish I could get to speak to her. 
Stay ! never mind, it will do presently ; she is talking, I see, to 
Mrs. Weddcrboume," said she, restraining the efforts of her bois- 
terous admirer to drag her through the throng. 

At this instant there was a momentary lull of voices, and Mrs. 
Wedderboume's smoothly-pitched tones were wafted forwards to 
the spot where they stood. She was addressing Lord Alresford. 

" I assure your lordship, I have regretted excessively that seri- 
ous indisposition has prevented sooner the honor of making ]^our 
acquaintance since your arrival in our county ; especially as my 
charming young friend. Miss Effingham, had long promised me the 
pleasure of an early introduction. 

"That's what I call soft sawder. Miss Tennyson," whispered 
Mr. Norwood, with a laugh, seizing his partner's hand. " But 
come, these strains are enough to make the walls dance — let 's 
have another tarn ; " and away they whirled. 

** Stay a minute, I beseech you. Eeally, Mr. Norwood, this 
polka will be the death of me. I want to speak to Miss Campbell, 
and Sir Gerard Baynton, who are just coming towards us," cried 
Hiss Tennyion, suddenly retreating from the circle of dancera 
•• How d 'ye do. Miss Campbell ? Sir Gerard, I hope I see you 
well, whole, and entire, without ache or pain, since your stroll at 
11* 
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Fernley ; for never having caught a glimpse of you since, I cannot 
fix a later date for my inquiries." 

'* Oh, thank you ; really I never felt better in my life. That 
walk with you, Miss Tennyson, up the Abbey hill was as rein- 
vigorating as a month at Kissingen ! " exclaimed Sir Gerard, 
laughingly, as he and his partner fitted past 

Lord Alresford, in the mean time, as Mildred and her mother 
were still conversing with Mra Wedderboume, leisurely surveyed 
the throng for which she had made such magnificent preparation. 
Suddenly his eye rested on a lady seated far back on>n ottoman, 
rather screened from view by muslin draperies. She was dressed 
in pale blue crape, and a profusion of fair ringlets encircled a face 
remarkable for nothing save extreme freshness of complexion, and 
large, gentle, dove-like eyea Her figure was very elegant ; her 
air, and the exquisite finish of her toilette and manner, indicated 
that graceful ease and self-possession rarely acquired but by habit- 
ual intercourse with society, and that of the highest kind. She 
smiled, as her eyes met those of the Earl, who appeared exces- 
sively astonished at seeing her. 

'* Mildred," said he, in a whisper, ** I will be with you again in 
a few minutes, for yonder, much to my surprise, I perceive one of 
my old Venice friends, Mrs. Bayland, and I must go and exchange 
a few words with her. Of course, I claim my privilege of dancing 
with you first." 

Mildred's eyes followed the Earl across the apartment She 
saw Mrs. Eayland half rise from her seat, and extend her fair 
hand, while the pleasure the meeting afforded both parties, was 
sufficiently indicated by the heartiness of their greeting. Mr& 
Eayland's pretty features beamed with satisfaction, as she invited 
the Earl to seat himself on the divan by her side, and her gestures 
were so elegant, so free from affectation, that Mildred involuntarily 
sighed. 

•* Will you dance. Miss Effingham, or will you permit me to 
lead you to a seat, where you will be less incommoded by the 
crowd ? " said Archibald Campbell, who for some moments had 
been standing behind her unperceived. "The Earl, I suppose, 
will soon have finished his colloquy yonder, and will be back to 
claim your hand ; but even for a short time, I fear you may find 
this crushing unpleasant," continued he, glancing somewhat indig- 
nantly across the room. 

** Thank you. Lord Alresford has only left me for a second, to 
greet an old friend, so I will await his return by mamma," replied 
Mildred, hastily, and a deeper shade of sadness seemed to steal 
over her spirits. 
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She glanced into the next room, and saw Helen's graceful figure 
whirling away in the dance, and the animated, happy expression 
of pleasure which rested on the features of her partner — still Sir 
Gerard Baynton. The strains of music were enlivening, and on 
the faces of all around she saw smiles and seeming gayety and 
happiness, contrasting painfully with the feelings that obtruded 
themselves in spite of her utmost efforts. Mildred had, however, 
too much savotr vivre to suffer the uneasiness which preyed on her 
spirits to be detected by the giddy multitude around. If Lord 
Alresford's indifference led him from her to play the agreeable to 
his lady friends, her pride supplied her with a sufficient quantum 
of nonchalant address to take it as a matter of course, and to act 
accordingly. Therefore, seldom did the sallies of the beautiful, 
witty Miss Effingham evince more aplomb ; or never did a more 
brilliant coterie of all the handsomest and most eligible partners 
in a ballroom gather round Lady Elvaston and her daughter, than 
during the twenty minutes Lord Alresford chose to devote to the 
lovely Mrs. Rayland. Numberless were the entreaties that she 
would dispose of her fair hand for the brief space of one of Jul- 
lien's most captivating polkas ; but on this point Mildred was 
wisely inflexible, though more than once the temptation burned 
strongly to retaliate a little of the EarVs careless indifference on 
himself. Presently he arose from the side of Mrs. Eayland, and 
joined the group round her chair. 

** I know what you are thinking about, Mildred," said Lord Al- 
resford, as a few minutes after they slowly proceeded arm in arm 
towards the ballroom ; *• you are displeased, and consider my de- 
sertion of you just now unkind, even though it were to greet an 
old friend. Have I interpreted your serious looks aright? *! 

Mildred hesitated. Had she been candid, and avowed the ex- 
quisite pain these small, though oft-repeated acts of cold thought- 
lessness in reality inflicted, all, even then, might have been well ' 
between them. But Mildred was piqued ; and, perhaps, also, 
elated by the flattering adulation and homage which she knew a 
single smile could command ; and, forgetful for the moment of her 
own past misdemeanors, pride forbade her to manifest greater 
eagerness, or to appear to consider a larger share of assiduity 
desirable than what the Earl chose to offer. 

Mildred then turned her eyes resolutely away, and answered in 
tones slightly constrained, — 

^ ''Oh, no; I have been laughing so heartily at Mr. Melford's 
lively nonsense, that " 

** That you did not perceive my absence. I understand you, 
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Mildred/' rejoined the Earl, quickly, as Miss Effingham paused* 
and the color suffused her cheek. 

•* What an extremely attractive looking person your friend Mra 
Bayland is I Who is she? and how came shehcre? " asked Mil- 
dred, hurriedly, as Mrs. Bayland, and her partner, Sir Itichard 
Tennyson, passed them. 

" Mra Rayland is the wife of one of the attaches of the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Naples, and a niece of the late Lord Willingham's. 
She is on her way to visit her relative, Lady Catherine Neville, 
and came here with Mrs. Famleigh, her husband's sister,'' re- 
Bpondcd Lord Alresford, coldly. 

To Mildred's jaundiced fancy, the mystery of the Earl's warm 
salutation was now sufficiently explained. A cousin of Lady Cathe- 
rine's! Mildred felt her heart close, and every kind impulse 
towards the elegant Mrs. Bayland enfold itself in its deepest recess- 
es, as Lord Alresford led her to join the same quadrille in which she 
danced. An introduction then became inevitable,; but she watched, 
with jealous suspicion, every word whioh passed the lips of the lady, 
as she kept up at intervals an animated dialogue with the EarL 
Mrs. Bayland spoke of Italy ; alluded to various excursions, balls, 
and fetes where they had met ; but, for a long time, she did not 
utter Lady Catherine's name, nor refer to anything in which she 
was concerned. Mildred was almost provoked to find how very 
unnecessarily her indignation had been kindled. 

** These beautiful parterres remind me of the f6te given at the 
Villa Pezzaro last autumn, only the flowers have not the intense 
fragrance of those blossomed under the fair sky of Italy. That 
was nearly the last and most pleasant of our many reunions ; we 
had Catherine, and poor Lord Willingham, yourself, that very 
agreeable Mr. Bandolph, — by-the-bye, have, you seen or heard 
anything of him since your arrival in England, Lord Alresford ? " 
said Mrs. Bayland, as, after the conclusion of the quadrille, she 
and her partner. Sir Bichard, strolled into the conservatory and 
lingered for a few minutes near the couch on which Mildred sat 

<* No ; I met Mr. Bandolph at Madame de Pezzaro's fete for the 
first time, and I have neither seen nor heard of him since," replied 
the Earl. * 

" Mr. Bandolph, in a very short time, cdbtrived to make himself 
wonderfully acceptable everywhere, I assure you, my lord. Fancy, - 
Sir Bichard," continued she, turning and addressing her partner. 
'* a man, handsome, well dressed, of perfect tan, clever, and, appar- 
ently, rich enough to buy up all the petty Italian counts and mar* 
quesses at a bidding, yet so delightfully mysterious that no one 
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eould ever make oat who he was, or whence he came ; nor w^s he 
ever heard to allude to friend, relation, or connection ; and yoa 
may form some slight idea of the hero of our Palermitan soirees 
last autumn." 

** Upon my word, a perfect Monte Christo I I wonder you were 
not all afraid of dealing with so suspicious a character, Mrs. Ray- 
landw You say his name is Randolph? " said Sir Richard. 

** Yes. Pray, my dear lord, tell me your opinion of him, for I 
observed you several times in deep conversation, together,* said 
Mrs. Rayland. 

•* I thought him intelligent, well read, and agreeable ; but I saw 
too little of Mr. Randolph to form any competent opinion. Indeed, 
I should hardly recognize him again. Is he still at Palermo ? " 

** Oh no ; after the Willinghams left, Mr. Randolph found us 
all far too insipid to remain. I Inet him once since at one of Princess 
Grassini's soirees during the carnival in Naples. His devoted at- 
tention to Catherine before she left Palermo, drove poor Madame 
Pezzaro nearly frantic, and she did nothing but bitterly reproach 
herself for her imprudence in introducing him. It was even whis- 
pered Mr. Randolph would have proposed for her had not Lord 
Willingham given him distinctly to understand that his views for 
his daughter lay in another and more elevated quarter," said Mrs. 
Rayland, pointedly addressing herself to Lord Alresford, and smil- 
ing so as to disclose a row of the prettiest and whitest teeth imag- 
inable. 

Mildred raised her eyes from the ground and listened. - A smile 
lurked round the Earl's wcU-chiselled mouth, as he turned towards 
the pretty manoeuvrer. 

•* Well, Mrs. Rayland, I suppose you cannot but agree with me 
that, for this once, rumor could not have more faithfully repre- 
sented Lord Willingham' s sentiments," replied he. 

•* Of course. Lady Catherine must have been highly entertained 
at Mr. Randolph's presumption. By-the-bye, I shall be happy to 
take charge of any packet or meosage your lordship may have for 
Wardour Court or Amesbuiy, as I leave the Famleighs to-mor- 
row," said Mrs. Rayland, as she took her partner's arm, for Sii 
Richard was beginning to grow impatient at her delay. 

** Thank you. I need not trespass on your kindnesd, for i 
intend to be at Amesbuiy myself to-morrow. Do you expect 
Rayland at Wardour?" 

** YeSi and no. He has left me in a delightful state of unoe». 
tainty as to Us movements," replied Mrs. Rayland, meirilj, as Ab 
tripped away. 
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Though Mildred knew the Earl's journey to Amesbury iad long 
been arranged, yet she could not repress a sudden thrill as she 
heard it now thus certainly alluded to. The feeling, likewise, that 
the misunderstanding between them was augmented instead of de- 
creased, on this the last evening they were to spend in each other's 
society for some time, cast a melancholy gloom oyier her heart. A 
feeling of irritation also subsisted ; she felt aggrieved. Mrs. Ray- 
land evidently knew nothing of their engagement, and her innuen- 
does, and pointed manner, only more surely convinced poor Mil- 
dred that her suspicion of the mutual attachment of her betrothed 
and Lady Catherine was only too well founded. What, then, was 
the mysterious impediment which kept them asunder ? Why had 
not Lord Airesford taken advantage of her past vacillations, to 
free himself from a distasteful marriage ? Preoccupied and mis- 
erable, Mildred sat, replying at ra■nd(^m to the remarks of the 
Earl ; who, spite of her visible disinclination, persisted in talking 
to her on every subject on earth, but the one nearest her heart. 
She thought she had seldom seen him more animated and agree- 
able, and it was clear he did not consider it worth while either to 
resent, or allude again to the cutting carelessness of the rejoinder 
she would now have given much to recall. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wedderboume's ball proceeded as brilliantly 
as she could desire. xiU her guests seemed pleased and happy, and 
danced away in polka, valse, and quadrille, with indefatigable 
perseverance. Her niece, Caroline, also monopolized a large share 
of the attentions of Sir Richard Tennyson ; in short, nothing 
could exceed the extreme satisfaction which swelled Mrs. Wedder- 
boume's bopom, as she paraded her sumptuous suite of rooms. 

*' My dearest Helen, pray be careful, and do not venture in the 
conservatory whilst you are so hot. It strikes like an ice-house I " 
said Mrs. Campbell, suddenly accosting her daughter, who, escorted 
by Sir Gerard Baynton, passed the sofa on which she feat. 

** Oh 1 Mrs. Campbell, this is a hint to me. Think of my 
incorrigible carelessness in hurrying your daughter into such a 
danger again ! What is this delicate-looking fabric on your arm ? 
Will it not be more serviceable here?" asked Sir Gerard, laughing 
as he playfully took a lace scarf from Mrs. Campbell, and ^rew 
it lightly on Helen's shoulders. 

'* Helen appears in high spirits to-night. I hope she will not 
droop when this tremendous fuss at the Priory is over, her friend 
gone, and all excitement also. Sir Gerard Baynton seems mon- 
strous attentive, to be sure ! " said Miss Jenks. % 

** Yes," said Mrs. Campbell, complacently watching the retreat- 
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ing figure of lier daughter ; " yes, Sir Gerard appears pleased to 
meet his old playfellow again." 

"Sir Gerard would make a nice match for Helen; only I 
understand he is such a dreadful flirt, there is no reliance to be 
placed on him. He pays attention to half-a-dozen girls at a time," 
observed Miss Jenks, slowly. 

** Oh I very likely. Sir Gerard's happy spirits, and thoughtless 
good humor, may very probably lead him into offering lover-like 
attention to any girl who pleases his fancy. Young ladies, nowa- 
days, must learn not to take everything literally," rejoined Mrs. 
Campbell, with supreme indifference. 

** Miss Helen had better avail herself of the good oflBices of her 
friend, Lady Alresford that is to be ; for, I am told, despite his 
seeming good- humor, there is not a prouder, or a more exclusive 
man anywhere than Sir Gerard Baynton ; yet, you know, there 
may be a slight chance of her pretty face and manner having 
made an impression on the baronet's heart," persisted Miss Jenks. 

•* My dear Miss Jenks, we ought to feel much indebted to you 
for weaving such fairy visions ; which, I assure you, if realized, 
would give Mr. Campbell and myself more pain than pleasure ; 
for, although Sir Gerard wou^d make a tolerable match for Hqlen, 
were he to do the improbable thing of falling in love with her,. we 
are in no hurry to part with our darling child." 

Miss Jenks opened her dull, gray eyes to their utmost extent, 
and fixed them with a most incredulous expression on ^ Mrs. 
Campbell's face. 

«* You are right, my dear friend ; these violent smites are sure 
to go off. I never knew a match to result from one; though, 
perhaps, I should except that of my own relation. Miss Arabella 
Jenks, who met Sir Denis O'Lawlor at a ball, and married him the 
following week ; but the case of a girl of Arabella's pretensions, of 
course, does not at all influence my opinion, and I only trust 
my favorite Helen will discreetly shut her ear to the baronet's 
flattery." 

" You need not alarm yourself on Helen's account, Miss Jenks. 
Who is that gentleman dancing with Miss Tennyson ?" asked Mrs, 
CampbelL 

"The new squire of Chartleigh, boisterous Frank Norwood, 
whose harsh voice makes one's nerves shrivel I I should imagine 
poor, drowsy Lady Tennyson finds him a sad nuisance in her' 
drawing-room after dinner ; but you see he is rich, and Sir Bioh- 
ard has no objection to a partnership in horses and dogs ; and, it 
seems, he goes down with the daughter also. Look, Lord Aires- 
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ford has again betaken himself to tlie side of the young lady in 
Hue crape. How wretchedly ill Miss Effingham looks to-night ! " 
exclaimed Miss Jenks, as she watched Mildred, who was now 
dancing in a quadrille with Sir Glerard opposite to where they 
sat 

** Yes, she seems languid and pale ; hut this is not much to be 
wondered at, considering the fatigues young ladies undergo nowa- 
days," teid Mrs. Campbell, good-naturedly. ** Yet, look as she 
will, Mildred Effingham always appears a being of a different 
order to the girls around her ; there is something so elegant and 
refined in her manner." 

'' That may be ; but, at any rate, the Earl does not seem in- 
clined quite to acquiesce, for yonder he lounges, with a smile of 
contentment on his veiy handsome face, by the side of the fair 
young lady in blue ; and if ever he marries Miss Effingham, I 
shall say that on both sides it will be hands, not hearts, that are 
given! " said Miss Jenks, curling her little malicious lip. 

** The lady whom Lord Alresford is conversing with is a Mrs. 
Bayland ; and as to what you say about Mildred, I always hope 
for the best. Miss Jenks. You know there are some persons par- 
ticularly undemonstrative in their manner ; but, after all, more 
really true-hearted than their bustling neighbors." 

** Undeniably so, my dear Mrs. Campbell, and I can only echo 
your insinuation, and trust it may be found all is well between 
Miss ^ffingham and her affianced. No one can wish her greater 
luck and happiness than myself." 

** How do you do, Mrs. Campbell ? What a bower of garlands 
Mrs. Wedderboume has spread for her friends I I never saw any- 
thing more beautiful than the effect on entering. I trust Miss 
Campbell is well, and my friend Archibald ? I suppose I shall 
discover them both presently amid the throng," said Colonel Suth- 
erland, advancing and shaking hands with Mrs. CampbclL 

** Yes, they are well, and both here. I conclude you are only 
just arrived, as we have not met each other before ? " replied Mrs. 
Campbell, inquiringly. 

•• Only about a quarter of an hour ago, and I have since been 
paying my devoirs to our hospitable hostess," answered the 
Colonel. 

** Poor man I I dare say now he feels right glad that ceremony 
is over ; for, though an admirable woman in every respect, Mrs. 
Wedderboume's stupid, prosing pomposity is intolerable!" re* 
marked Miss Jenks, as Colonel Sutherland retired. '* But, my 
dear Mrs. Campbell, did you ever see anybody so altered in 
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appearance as tlie Oolonel ? I doubt not he finds Miss Conway 
rathei more unmanageable than Miss E£Bngham does Lord 'Aires- 
ford ; and, upon my word, I must own that for engaged people, 
their flirtation was positively scandalous. I am glad Helen did 
not join that mad-cap party from Settringham to the Femley ruins 
a fortnight ago, for I hear that the Colonel and Miss Effingham 
did nothing but walk together, and that she actually s^w thei^ 
strolling alone in the wood in Mill Close. Now, I say, such 
conduct is perfectly disreputable." 

" Be sure, Miss Jenks, they exaggerate. I make a rule never 
to believe more than exactly one half of what I am told," said 
Mrs. Campbell, bustling away, heartily tired of Miss Jenks, and 
her acrid spite. 

•* Will you dance with me. Miss Effingham ? " said Colonel 
Sutherland, approaching Mildred, as she sat by her mother's side, 
some half hour after he entered the room. 

Mildred instantly arose. 

*' I was just entreating mamma to order the carriage," said she, 
hesitatingly. 

" Yon cannot refuse my petition, Miss Effingham, after I have 
obeyed you, — obeyed you to the very utmost Shall we join 
the waltz or the quadrille ? " asked the Colonel, a shade of deep 
sadness flitting across his brow. 
• " The quadrille." 

" In the next room, then. Miss Effingham, I tell you I have 
obeyed your commands, and yet you will neither look at me, nor 
smile. Am I stfll unforgiven ? " 

" You have been staying at Moreton Place since we parted ? " 
murmured Mildred, faintly. 

•• No, in its neighborhood, with a connection, Mrs. St. Priest — ** 

•• And Miss Conway ? " 

** According to my promise, I made plenary confession. You 
ladies. Miss Effirgham, seem strange, resentful beings ; but I 
must do Maude justice to say she behaved admirably." 

•* She has pardoned your faithlessness, and you are then recon- 
ciled ? " asked Mildred, anxiously. 

"Yes, — reconciled, if you will. Mil — Miss Effingham. Our 
engagement is not broken. My frank confession (for I concealed 
nothing) was a terrible blow to Miss Conway's pride, which I fear 
she will not soon forget ; and as for myself, I have bidden so long 
a farewell to happiness as almost to hail her indifference or resent- 
Bient, as it holds out to me a longer prospect of freedom." 

Mildred looked displeased. She hastily glanced towards the 
12 
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Earl, but he was talking to Lady Elvaston with as much coolness 
as if Colonel Sutherland had not been present 

" Here come papa and Helen, doubtless, in search of me ; 
mamma, I see, is going away. Colonel Sutherland, you must 
excuse my dancing with you," exclaimed Mildred, suddenly 
breaking the long silence which followed his last remark. ** We 
are returning home early this evening, as Lord Alresford leaves 
us to-morrow." 

" One question more. When is your marriage to take place, 
Mildred?" 

" In about ten days," faltered Mildred ; ** immediately on the 
EarVs return from Amesbury." 

** I shall be far, far away from here by then, though my heart 
tells me I cannot bear banishment from your presence long," said 
the Colonel, sorrowfully. ** Miss Effingham, may I not lead you 
to the carriage ? " 

/*No, no I far better not," hastily responded she, as Lord 
Elvaston and Helen came up. 

Mildred silently took her father's arm, and in a few minutes 
she was swiftly wafted away again from the whirl of Mrs. Wed- 
derboume's splendid entertainment, and the dazzling glare of her 
illuminations. 

"So it is really quite decided you leave us to-morrow ? " said 
Mildred, holding out her hand to take leave of the Earl for the 
night, as they stood alone together for a second in the drawing- 
room. 

There was something in her tone which attracted Lord Aires- 
ford's attention. He looked ea-mestly in her face. 

"Yes, indeed, Mildred, as you know. But why do you ask? " 
replied he, gravely and gently. 

" Oh, nothing ; for no especial reason, my lord," cried Miss 
Effingham, hastily withdrawing her hand ; and, taking her candle, 
she quitted the room. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Thb following morning, the party at the Frioiy was much 
diminished. Lord Alresford, at a very early hour, set off on his 
journey, 2fyer partaking of a solitaiy breakfast ; a meal Mildred 
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gladly would Lave shared, had she not been restrained by the 
uncomfortable feeling that her company might be considered in- 
trusive ; consequently, despite Lady Elvaston's gentle hints and 
final entreaty, that at least she would descend and bid farewell 
to the Earl, she contented herself with sorrowfully watching his 
retreating equipage from the window of her dressing-room, as it 
wound from the porch of the mansion. Sir Gerard Baynton also, 
unwilling to intrude on the last few days Mildred had to spend 
with her parents, accepted the oft-repeated invitation of the Ten- 
nysons ; and returned home with them from Mrs. Wedderboume's 
ball. 

Lady Elvaston appeared sad, — Mildred looked grave ; and even 
Helen's lively face and smile were sobered into serious pensiveness, 
as they took their seats at the breakfast-table. Lord Elvaston 
likewise seemed to find matter of more than usual interest in his 
newspaper, and ate his breakfast in silence. 

It was at length Lady Elvaston who broke the long spell ; for 
no one appeared inclined to hazard an observation. 

" You do not think also of leaving us this morning, my dear 

Helen ; you will surely stay with Mildred until " and Lady 

Elvaston turned away her head, unable even to allude to her 
child's approaching departure. 

" I will do exactly what is most pleasant to you and Mildred, 
dearest Lady Elvaston. I need not, I am sure, say what my own 
inclination prompts me to do I " replied Helen, affectionately. 

** Then you will remain here," rejoined Miss Ef&ngham, quickly. 

And Helen stayed at the Priory. 

Only one more little week had now to glide away, and Mildred 
was th^n to become a bride I Her position had stolen so insensi- 
bly upon her, — there had been such a total absence of bustle and 
preparation, — and even all allusion to the approaching event was 
80 studiously avoided in her presence, and all outward things so 
regularly pursued their accustomed tenor, that poor Mildred was 
absolutely astounded when she reflected that seven short days were 
to usher in the most important event of her life ; that in little 
more than seven times twenty-four hours she was to take a solemn 
vow to love and obey one whom she dreaded as a stern censor ; 
one whom her perverse imagination accused of harboring contempt, 
if not positive dislike, towards herself. jFor the first day or two, 
while alone with Helen, she did nothing but weep ; and when in 
the presence of her parents, her swollen eyelids and the excite- 
ment and forced gayety of her manner, sent a keen pang to her 
mother's heart. Yet had Mildred been compelled to a little self- 
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examination, she would have found it a iDatter of some difficultj 
to account for the source of her abundant tears. Her feelings 
towards the Earl were inexplicable to herself. Cut to the quick 
bj the cool indifference of his manner, wounded deeply by his 
occasional neglect, Mildred set a rigid watch over her words and 
actions. She haughtily refused to let him read the heart he dis- 
dained to win; and carefully suppressed every outward demon- 
stration that might lead him to suppose his indifference was not 
returned by like indifference on her part ; yet now had 1 lOrd 
Alresford stepped forward and offered to terminate her suspense 
and anxiety by the dissolution of their engagement, she would 
have recoiled shudderingly from his proposal. 

In the paroxysms of despair which swept athwart her mind, she 
accused the Earl of haughty insensibility ; and her cheek burned 
as she indignantly recalled the frigid, unlover-like distance of his 
habitual bearing ; forgetful how often she had repelled his affec- 
tion, and that now, if she wished all to be well between them 
again it was for her to evince, by a gentle winning"* deportment, 
ttiat a change had indeed been wrought in her sentiments. Un- 
fortunately Mildred thought not thus. The petted idol o^ all 
around her, she had invariably seen the world at her feet, and her 
spirit chafed to find her beauty, wit, and a thousand attractive 
qualities powerless to vanquish the stoicism of her betrothed, or 
to make him, at her behest, both forget and forgive her past infi- 
delities ; a,nJ, fatally for her present peace, instead of attributing 
his coldness to displeasure at her perpetual caprice, and striving 
to amend, she sought its solution in an assumed attachment to the 
Lady Catherine Neville. 

Somewhat comforted by Helen's vigorous exhortation, Mildred, 
after the expiration of a couple of days, recovered a portion of her 
serenity. They then walked together, revisited and lingered in 
every favorite haunt, and, arm-in-arm, strolled together through 
the beautiful gardens. A great part of their time was devoted to 
Lady Elvaston ; but none could adequately divine the magnitude of 
the sacrifice she was about to make, or how fervently, in the ;3oli- 
tude of her chamber, did she commend her beloved child to the 
keeping of Him whose mercy and love so tempers every trial, that 
what presently appears most hard to bear, eventually conduces to 
some great permanent good. 

Nevertheless it must not be supposed Mildred's wedding, though 
rather precipitate a one, was totally devoid of that agreeable excite- 
ment" and bustle which usually usher in so happy an event Man- 
taumakers and modistes, set to work by Lord Elvaston's munificent 
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liberality, racked their powers of invention to provide the most 
elegant, and costly wardrobe ; and unbounded was Aglae's rapture 
as she unpacked case after case, and spread out for her young mis- 
tress's inspection their varied contents. Every train brought a 
profusion of beautiful baubles, presents from distant friends ; and 
one fine morning a messenger from the Earl's jeweller in town ar- 
rived at the Priory, the bearer of a magnificent ornament, part of the 
family diamonds which Lord Alresford had had reset for his bride. 

** All very superb. A most splendid marriage gift, Helen I But 
Edward Sutherland would have given these jewels to me with his 
own hand," was Mildred's comment, as she pettishly pushed the 
glittering casket from her across the table to her friend. 

Mildred had written to the Earl once since his departure. She 
had done so without remark of any kind to Helen ; and on the 
fifth day after his farewell, as they were once more assembled for 
the morning meal, his answer was placed in her hand. She hastily 
tore asunder the envelope, and perused the letter without comment ; 
but Helen thought her beautiful face appeared a shade graver, and 
there was a kind of nervous impatience in the hurried mode in 
which she folded it and transferred it to the pocket of her apron. 
However, she said nothing, but presently arose from the table and 
stood silently by the window for some moments ; she then turned 
to Helen, and proposed that they should set out on a long rambling 
excursion, which had been in contemplation for the last two days, 
and on their return call at the Kectory, and see Mrs. Northcote. 
Helen, who plainly perceived her friend was struggling with some 
pique she would rather not divulge in her mother's presence, read- 
ily complied ; and soon they were both equipped for their walk. 

The day was delightful ; the atmosphere, buoyant and trans- 
parent, interposed not a single cloud to mar the brightness of the 
deep-blue sky ; and the soft, flowery turf yielded pleasantly to the 
tread, as they slowly traversed the park, and turned into one of those 
good old-fashioned green lanes, with mossy banks and tall hedge- 
rows, which, happily, even in this age of would-be improvement, 
are still to be found in some of the more secluded districts of meriy 
Old England. 

Mildred walked on silently for some time, and Helen did not 
care to interrupt her reverie ; for she too, if the truth must be 
told, felt in a mood the reverse of communicative. 

" In what a very taciturn humor we must both have risen this 
morning, Helen. I verily believe, since we first set out, we have 
not uttered half-a-dozen words. What are you thinking about ? " 
at length, exclaimed Mildred. 
12* 
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"You have asked me a very puzzling question, Mildred, which 
I do not know how to answer. Shall I retort, and put thp same 
query to you?" 

** Ah, yes, Helen, my meditations have now reached their cul- 
minating point, and therefore can only centre on one theme. But 
I know what your thoughts were also ; you were musing a little on 
the manifold eccentricities of my betrothed lord, a great deal about 
Sir Gerard Baynton, and at length your reverie subsided into a 
moderate degree of wonderment as to what the Earl and myself 
could possibly have to impart which would not brook the delay of 
a few days, considering the very cool terms on which we parted. 
Now, Helen, I will wager I have guessed correctly, by the demure 
look of propriety you are putting on," said Mildred, with some of 
her former liveliness. 

" To say that I felt no surprise or curiosity as to the purport of 
your correspondence, Mildred, would be an untruth ; so I will not 
attempt to refute your clairvoyant faculties on this point ; though, 
after all, it was an absurd feeling, for, with your marriage so near, 
there must be many things on which you ought to be consulted." 

''Must and otight, my dearest Helen, are very fine sounding words ; 
biit I assure you, I am far from presuming to offer an opinion on 
any of his lordship's arrangements. The object of my letter was 
to prefer a petition, which I honestly confess, with many more, I 
had not courage to request in person." 

**Well?" 

** Weill " rejoined Miss Effingham, haughtily, ** This morning's 
post brings me an absolute refusal ! A charming foretaste of mat- 
rimonial felicity ; is it not, Helen ? " 

<' I am indeed astonished," exclaimed Helen, after a few min- 
utes* pause, during which Miss Effingham's eyes were riveted on 
her face. *' I could not have supposed it possible ; unless, dear 
Mildred, in one of your desperate moods, you requested something 
very unreasonable." ' 

** You shall judge of the propriety of my request ; though, per- 
haps, you may secretly accuse me of a want of delicacy in disregard- 
ing your feelings, dear Helen. Extraordinary events, however, 
require extraordinary remedies, and I am resolved not a shadow 
shall interpose between me and one whom I love so much as your- 
self. I wrote to the Earl to ask his permission to invite you, my 
dearest Helen, to visit us at Amesbury immediately after our mar- 
riage — a request he has chosen most arbitrarily to deny for the 
present! " said Mildred, angrily. 

The blood mounted to Helen's brow. 
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" What you tell me pains me metre than I can express," replied 
she, after an uncomfortable pause of a few seconds. ** Does Lord 
Alresford assign any reason for my exclusion from Amesbury, 
Mildred?" 

"None I Except, indeed, be condescendingly adds, that at the 
expiration of four months he will be happy to receive you as his 
guest." Helen walked gravely on. ** But I assure you, dearest 
Helen," continued she; anxiously, "the Earl couches his refusal in 
such very flattering terms as regards yourself, and descants so elo- 
quently on your many admirable qualities, that you will be quite 
appeased^for the apparent slfght on perusing his letter ; — so what 
bis motive can be in refusing me the consolation of your society, I 
cannot divine I " 

" But I can, Mildred ; I see it clearly, and the Earl is right I 
I beseech you, therefore, do not let any puerile resentment defeat 
his purpose," exclaimed Helen, at length, earnestly. ** He wishes 
to win your precious affection, and thinks that more likely to be 
obtained without the intervention of a third person ; for you know 
when left tete-a-tete dependent on each other, with no one for either 
party to fall back upon, must necessarily facilitate a better under- 
standing." 

•* If I could but think his motive to be what you say, Helen I 
but you are totally mistaken. Humiliating as it may be to con- 
fess. Lord Alresford's approval and interest are centred in another; 
though I do not mean to say all might not have been well, but for 
that unfortunate affair with Edward Sutherland," rejoined Mildred, 
tears of wounded pride starting to her eyes. 

" Oh, Mildred, you know of old I cannot agree with you here I 
Only smile on the Earl a^you once did on Colonel Sutherland, and 
soon all will be well between you ; and in the mean time the nov- 
elty of your position will prevent you dwelling so pertinaciously on 
the past" 

** Well, there is some comfort in the thought that this is a world 
of compensation; so what I lose on one side I shall probably gain 
on another I " ejaculated Mildred, with a sigh. 

" We shall see I I predict the Earl will make an admirable 
husband ; which is something gained, in my opinion," replied 
Helen, with a smile. 

" Perhaps, Helen. But let us change the subject ; what did you 
think of Mra Rayland?" 

** I only exchanged half-a-dozen words with her ; she appeared 
to me pretty, elegant, and good-natured." 

•* But dreadfully affected. Her inanner struck me, likewise, as 
excessively free, especially when conversing with gentlemen." 
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«* Probably slie has contracted tbis familiar deportment (wbicb 
by-the-bye, Mildred, I did not observe) from long residence abroad." 

•* Perhaps I I wonder whether she at all resembles her cousin. 
Lady Catherine Neville ?'* 

" You will soon be able to satisfy yourself on this point ; but I 
should fancy not, for I understand Lady Catherine might alrtiost be 
taken for a Spanish beauty " 

** 1 only meant in manners and deportment," interrupted Mil- 
dred, hastily. Mra Eayland's fanciful, deprecating air, when 
speaking to gentlemen, proves her at any rate a great flirt ; and 
if Lady Catherine's much vaunted beauty is not overrated, I should 
imagine this to be the only possible point of resemblance between 
the cousins." 

** You have made up your mind, it seems, that Lady Catherine 
is a flirt, Mildred?" 

** Perhaps the term * flirt' is rather too strong an expression, but 
I certainly consider her a coquette in the widest sense of the word, 
Helen," replied Mildred, resolutely. 

*' It is difficult to judge. I do not think we either of us know 
enough of her to pass so severe a censure. Sir Gerard speaks 
highly of her, and he has no reason that I can discern for giving 
her a more high-flown character than she deserves," argued Helesfl? 

*• Except that Sir Gerard, blinded by the ^ell-turned panegyrics 
of his infallible friend, believes what he is told ; and I fear has 
also thrown dust into your eyes, Helen," replied Miss Effingham, 
laughing. ** By-the-bye, I have never had time to inquire into 
the beginning of that friendship which now has ripened into such 
hot alliance, Helen." 

" I first knew Sir Gerard when I was a little unruly sprite of 
six years old ; and many were the mischievous pranks we played 
together. Papa quitted Weldon when I was nine ; so, dear Mil- 
dred, your imagination will not have much to feed upon, as eleven 
long years intervened without my hearing or seeing anything of my 
quondam playmate ; indeed, until I heard of his expected arrivd 
at the Priory, I had almost forgotten such a being existed." 

**^ll very fine, my dear Helen 1 " exclaimed Mildred, with a 
saucy laugh. Then she added, in a graver tone, her smile vanish- 
ing, " I fervently trust, Helen, my redoubtable Earl has not formed 
any plan for honoring some unknown damsel with Sir G«rard*8 
hand ; ag on many occasions his lordship has displayed such 
disagreeable tenacity of purpose, that I should actually despair of 
frustrating his designs." 

** As far as I am concerned you may very safely spare yourself 
any anxiety, Mildred, on Sir Gerard's account." 
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*« Well, my dear Helen, we will not argue the point ; but I may, 
of course, be permitted to retain my own opinioii. I should fancy 
Sir Gerard is now heartily sick of Settringham, and its uproarious 
hilarity, and will be right glad to return to the Priory to-morrow. 
Does he ever talk to you about Lady Catherine, H<?len ? I would 
give much to obtain a clearer insight into her disposition ; but I 
have never perused a line of her correspondence with Lord Aires- 
ford ; contrary, you know, to your prediction, Helen," continued 
Miss Effingham, negligently. 

Helen smiled, as she noticed the ever-recurring topic of her 
friend's meditations. 

** Yes, Sir Gerard frequently mentions her," replied she, briefly ; 
for Helen found it did more harm than good to retail conversations 
on this very debatable personage, as Miss Effingham, with perverse 
petulance, was sure to seize on any discrepancy in the recital, and 
thus distort facts to the very opposite of what was intended. 

** I do not know why I asked you this stupid question, Helen ; 
it can be of very little consequence to me what Lady Catherine is 
like," rejoined Mildred, in a tone of pique, at Helen's silence. 
** But here comes Miss Jenks to infuse an amiable diversity in our 
ideas," continued she, as they emerged from the lane into a large 
meadow, through which ran a foot-path leading straight to the 
Bectory gate. 

The prim, demure-looking spinster quickened her pace when she 
perceived the two young ladies, as the gleanings of her morning's 
prowl usually furnished a delectable mass of gossip for the edifica- 
tion of some village tea-party ; invitations to which social meal she 
seldom lacked ; as, unhappily, the inherent love of ** hearing some- 
thing new," prompts people in general, (however much they may 
inwardly despise the character,) to refrain from treating the scan- 
dalous busybody with the contempt and aversion so richly his due. 

•♦ Good morning, young ladies. I hope I find you both well this 
lovely day ? I trust her ladyship has recovered the fatigue of the 
Dornton gala ? " 

After being assured of the flourishing state of their health, and 
Lady Elvaston's also. Miss Jenks perceiving that her d.uditors were 
not inclined for any very lengthened parley, immediately had 
recourse to her strategic faculties 

** I see you are in a hurry. I suppose bound for the Kectoiy, 
to vi^t that poor child, Lucy ; those Northcotes are a strange, 
flickly set ; however, if you have no objection. Miss Effingham, I 
ahoold like to walk with you to the gate. May I do so? " 

** Certainly, if joa please," replied Mildred. 
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" Well, Helen, how did yon enjoy the ball ? I have not Been 
yon since," asked Miss Jenks. 

** Very much, indeed." 

** I think it seemed to give general satisfaction, and every one 
must agree our hostess was uncommonly attentive and hospitable. 
I always remark one meets with proper courtesy from those persons 
who boast of gentle blood, and Mrs. Wedderboume springs from a 
very ancient Indian family. Poor woman, how she glories in the 
pomps of this world ! I understand. Miss EflBngham, she intends 
to give the balance of last week's fSte, when her niece catches a 
coronet.*' 

^'Indeed!" 

** Caroline Vincent is a very charming girl, and likely to do 
exceedingly well. She appears a wonderful favorite with the 
gentlemen. I thought Sir Gerard Baynton paid her an immense 
deal of attention. I am sure I watched him stand behind her 
chair full half an hour, imploring her to eat an*ice ; for caprice is 
the foible of our little friend. Did you not think he admired her, 
Miss Campbell?" 

** Sir Gerard an admirer of Caroline Vincent I no certainly 
not," promptly responded Miss Effingham, quickening her pace. 

** Perhaps, then, he found her jewels more inviting than the 
young lady's own. Miss Vincent is no great favorite of yours, I 
presume, from your tone. Miss Effingham?" pursued Miss Jenks; 
revolving in her mind how she should turn Mildred's expected 
admission of the fact into a stepping-stone for further prying. 

" I hope you have received pleasant news lately from yonr 
relatives in Ireland, and from the bride. Lady O'Lawlor," inter- 
rupted Helen, adroitly, as Mildred turned a deaf ear to Miss 
Jenks's query. 

*• Thank you. Miss Campbell, my tidings are very good, indeed. 
Buch an unclouded honeymoon as my dear Arabella's seldom falls 
to a girl's lot, — such a perfect unison of hearts I " said Miss 
Jenks, maliciously glancing at Mildred. 

" I fear we have taken you very much out of yonr way, Miss 
Jenks," observed Helen, as, greatly to her delight, they now stood 
before the door leading into the Rectory garden. 

" Oh, pray do not mention such a thing. By-the-bye, did you 

know, Miss Effingham, that the Dragoons left Stanmore yefr 

terday ? There was such a lamentation in the town ; for, really, 
they were a fine, orderly set of fellows. I went to the Queen's 
Head to see the regiment pass, and was really grieved to take 
leave of that noble, handsome Colonel Sutherland. I hope he may 
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be happy witli hii bride elect; thought must say it was very 
shabby of him to deceive us all so long. Good morning, young' 
ladies, I won't detain you longer. Miss Effingham, I shall be 
Bure to secure a good place in the church, to witness a certain 
happy event next week. Pray, make my respectful compliments 
to her ladyship," and Miss Jenks very reluctantly wended her 
steps towards the village. 

Alildred and Helen exchanged glances only ; for at the noise of 
the falling latch, Mr. Northcote, who was amusing himself with 
clipping trees in the adjoining shrubbery, came forward to greet 
them. Mildred, laughingly, rallied him on his known propensity 
— often very much to good Mrs. Northcote's intense dismay — of 
vigorously slashing away with his knife, lopping off boughs by 
dozens, on the very spot where it was intended they should form 
a leafy covert to some uhsightly wall *or disagreeable object ; and 
then, leaving the worthy Rector to the enjoyment of his favorite 
amusement, she proceeded with Helen to the sitting-room, where 
they found Mra Northcote. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb sun rose brightly on Mildred's bridal morn. The flowers 
and leaves, mellowed in the soft, warm light, lay with expanded 
petals glistening and exhaling forth rich perfume on the parterres 
round the mansion. Beyond, the park stretched far as the eye 
could range, fresh, verdant, and chequered here and there with 
broad fantastic shadows, cast by stately avenues of chestnut and 
oak trees ; under which countless starry dew-drops still lingered, 
sparkling ever and anon in the sunbeam, as the light breeze 
Bwayed the branches to and fro. Within the mansion, however, 
all was bustle and excitement Smiling soubrettes tripped hastily 
along the corridors, each intent on her lady's toilette, and almost 
at her wit's end, as carriage after carriage drove up and set down 
at the porch ; for the hour fixed for the ceremony was an early 
one, the Earl having arranged to take his bride at once to Ames- 
bury, and Mildred wishing for a delay of a few hours, before 
Betting off on her journey. Lord Alresford also had made it his 
especial request, that the ceremony might be performed in the 
most private manner consistent with t£e rank of the bride ; a 
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desire too consonant with poor Mildred's feelings not to meet wit*. 
her hearty concurrence. The invitations, therefore, were limited 
to her nearest connections (who were requested to meet at the 
Priory the day previously), and the families of the young ladies 
asked to officiate as bridesmaids. 

Soon after the company assembled, Helen, arrayed in her very 
becoming bridesmaid's costume, entered Mildred's dressing-room, 
looking fresh and fair as a rose bathed in dew-drops, with the 
blush raised by Sir Gerard's whispered commendation still glow- 
ing on her cheek. Lady Elvaston had just quitted her daughter ; 
for, from very early dawn both she and Helen met by Mildred's 
pillow ; nor had the watchful mother since suffered her to remain 
a moment alone. When Helen appeared. Miss Effingham was 
standing motionless before a tall pier-glass, whilst Aglac added 
the last touches to her toilette. She was pale, though composed ; 
and, unresistingly, suffered the delighted Aglae to exert her fancy, 
without remark or remonstrance. She stood with her back to 
Helen ; and the soft, rich folds of her veil drooped from her 
wreath of orange flowers almost to the ground. She hastily turned 
and smiled ; yet there was a quick glistening moisture in her full, 
dark eye when she returned Helen's embrace. Proudly, and with 
throbbing cheek, Helen gazed on her ; she felt few hearts could 
long resist beauty such as Mildred's ; and we know she never 
quite despaired of the Earl. 

*• Dear Mildred, how well you look ! " said Helen, in tones of 
unfeigned admiration^ as she took from Aglae's hand the rich 
jewel destined to loop up the lace round Miss Effingham's slender 
throat, and attached it with her own fairy fingers. 

" Do I ? I am glad you think so, Helen." 

** Lord Elvaston will be here to lead you down in a very few 
minutes, dearest Mildred. Your bridesmaids are arrived, and 
everybody appears assembled in the saloon ; for, when I came up 
stairs, it was crowded," said Helen, in as gay and unconcerned a 
tone as she could command ; she had been specially enjoined by 
Lady Elvaston not to utter a syllable likely to endanger Mildred's 
self-possession. 

** What an admirable actress you would make, Helen!" replied 
Mildred, sadly; **you need not, however, be afraid 1 shall treat 
any of you with a scene. I have not so long schooled myself to 
resignation to fail at this most critical period. One word, Helen ; 
have you spoken to Lord Alresford this morning ? " 

" Yes ; he asked after you most earnestly ; nay, even tenderly/* 

A smile of incredulity passed over Miss Effingham's lovely face» 
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'* Do you remember my lonely musings in tlie boudoir yesterday 
evening, Helen ? " asked sbe, turning away. 

•* I do. But I also remember, Mildred, I beard you distincjtly 
Btate, in Lord Alresford's presence, that you wished to be alone," 
replied Helen. 

Mildred did not reply, but slowly drew on her gloves. 

•* Do I look very pale, Helen ? " asked she, approaching the 
mirror again. " I wish it was all over. There is something 
terrible in the thought of being the object of everybody's observa^ 
tion," said she, quickly, while her lip quivered nervously. 

"With the exception, perhaps, of looking a shade paler than 
ordinary — the recognized privilege of brides you know, Mildred, 
— you appear to me as usual." 

** I suppose I shall not see dear mamma again until it is all 
over; her courage is not so great as mine. Hark, Helen ! I think 
I hear papa's footstep in the passage. He is coming to fetch me I " 
exclaimed Mildred, her cheek growing whiter still, and her eyes 
riveted themselves on the door. 

"Courage, dearest Mildred!" whispered Helen, as when the 
door opened, and her much loved and indulgent father appeared. 
Miss Effingham's vaunted fortitude seemed on the point of for- 
saking her. Tears suffused her eyes ; and the hand which Helen 
clasped, shook nervously. Lord Elvaston's face expressed great 
distress, but he wisely refrained from sympathy. 

•• For^ve me, dear papa! I am quite well now, and ready to 
go. First, however, I wish to say to you, in Helen's presence, 
that you have latterly vainly tried to dissuade me from this 
riage, which you imagine utterly repugnant to me ; but of my o^ 
free will I have persisted in it ; indeed, I do not hesitate to assert 
that my future happiness depends on my this day becoming Lord 
Alresford's wife," said Miss Effingham, in a fiirm voice, rising. 

** Now, papa, kiss me for the last, last time that I shall wholly 
and entirely belong to you ! " continued she, flinging her arms 
round her father's neck, and with difficulty suppressing the sobs 
of anguish which shook her frame. 

** God bless you, my darling child ! Had I not the firmest trust 
in Alresford's truth and honor, never would I place your hand in 
his ! " said "Lord Elvaston, struggling with his emotion, as ho 
folded his daughter to his bosom. 

Mildred then silently placed her arm within ber father's, and 
they descended. 

Followed by six blooming bridesmaids. Miss Effingham pres- 
ently entered the saloon where her friends awaited her; and 
18 
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Helen's eyes beamed with joj as sHe fancied sHe read pride and 
approbation in the Earl's glance towards his bride ; a conclusion 
confirmed it her own mind by the warmth of his greeting. She 
had little time, however, for congratulation ; and before she well 
comprehended how the change of scene was effected, found herself 
standing behind Mildred in the chancel of the humble village 
church of Greysdon, with the soothing, cheerful: voice of Mr. 
Northcote sounding pleasantly in her ears. Mildred was still 
pale ; but her tones, though low, were firm and audible. The 
Earl looked handsome and self-possessed as ever ; and Helen, as 
her eye encountered the merry glance of Sir Gerard Baynton, 
smiled also ; for, after all. Mildred's wedding was not the lugu- 
brious affair fancy pictured. Soon the marriage service concluded, 
the bridal train swept from the altar to the vestry, and from the 
vestry to the carriages at the church-porch ; and Helen, leaning 
on Sir Gerard's arm, speedily stood by Mildred's side in the self- 
same saloon they had so recently quitted, listening to the con- 
gratulations poured on the bride from the circle of pink, blue, 
green, and white robed damsels and dames around. 

The ensuing luncheon in nothing differed from the routine of 
wedding breakfasts in general ; which invariably are embarrassing 
things to the parties most concerned, little edifying to the speech- 
makers, and wearisome to the remaining guests. Therefore, after 
thus passing an ordeal of an hour and a half, or more, Mildred 
was at length permitted to escape with her friend Helen to the 
retirement of her own apartment 

** So it is now all over, Helen ! For better, for worse, I have 
given myself to Lord Alresford I " exclaimed she, breathlessly, 
sinking on an ottoman. 

" My darling Mildred, may you be happy I " and Helen knelt 
by her side, and threw her arms around her; for tears now 
streamed in torrents down Mildred's fair face. 

** Helen, strange and inconsistent as it may appear, I would 
not, if 1 could, cancel the vows I have just uttered I " exclaimed 
Mildred, sweeping the ringlets from her wet cheek. "But I 
shudder at the very anticipation of all I am going to endure ; 
what loni months must elapse before I shall be able to erase from 
hU heai . ciie bitter memory of my past folly and caprice, — before 
I can hold that place in his esteem which Lady Catherine Neville 
does, — before he can again confide in me and love me I" .j^'"' 

" Be sure, he does, — he will'I " murmured Helen. i' 

** If I should find he still prizes Lady Catherine's society hmt 
than mine I " exclaimed Mildred, shudderingly. ^ 
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" Be comforted, Mildred. Do not conjnre up such impossibili- 
ties," rejoined Helen, soothingly. 

•• I hope it may prove so, Helen," said Mildred, rising, and 
wandering round the room. ** How desolate everything looks I " 
added she, with a sigh, as she missed many familiar trifles, and 
her eye glanced from the disordered toilette at the open imperial 
on the floor. ** As soon, Helen, as I receive permission from the 
Earl, I shall immediately write to you to fly to me ; and then, 
I think together, wo will contrive to make even Amesbury com- 
fortable," continued she, restlessly pursuing her wanderings. 

"Yes; what joy it will be to meet again, dear Mildred!" 
replied Helen, as the pendule over the chimney struck two. 

Mildred started ; for the minutes were fast flying towards the 
hour when she was to bid farewell to the home of her childhood. 

At the same moment Aglae entered the room, weary of awaiting 
a summons, to warn her young mistress it was high time to make 
the requi^te alterations in her attire, — to exchange her bridal 
for her travelling costume. When this was efiected, Mildred re- 
paired to her mother's dressing-room ; Helen remained where she 
was, feeling too great a weight on her spirits to join the gay party 
assembled on the lawn below. 

In about three quarters of an hour Lord Alresford's travelling, 
carriage drove up, and presently the Earl himself made his ap- 
pearance in the boudoir in quest of his bride. Ere Helen had 
time to account for her friend's absence, Lord and Lady Elvaston 
and their daughter entered the apartment. Mildred leant on her 
father's arm, and though her veil was down, Helen's quick eye 
discerned traces of tears on her cheek. Lady Elvaston wept ; but 
insensibly a smile beamed over her gentle features, as she listened 
eagerly to a few rapid words from the Earl's lips, as they followed 
together down stairs. Mildred exchanged hasty greetings with 
the numerous guests in the hall and vestibule as she passed,. and 
again pressing her lips to her mother's and Helen's cheeks, she 
sprang into the carriage — one brief glance at the hurried, anxious 
faces of the dear ones she was leaving behind, and Lady Alresford 
was whirled away. 

Sunk back in the comer of the carnage, and feeling too miser- 
able to be capable of the slightest effort, it was some veiy consid- 
erable time before Mildred ventured to raise her eyes to her com- 
panion. She then perceived that his eyes were riveted upon her, 
and uncomfortably conscious how very indifferently she was enact- 
ing her rdle of bride, she blushed and turned away her head. 
A smile parted the Earl's lips — one of those smiles which had so 
eaptivated Helen on the day of her first introducticn. 
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" I have been watching the expression of your countenance for 
the last half hour, Mildred. You are looking and also feeling, I 
have no doubt, very forlorn and aggrieved/' said he at length, 
taking one of her small hands in his. 

This was said in a tone ef such genuine kindness, that tears 
unconsciously trembled in her eye*; but she could not deny the 
fact Ah, had she then but courageously and candidly avowed it, 
and its cause I As it was, she suffered the Earl to retain her 
hand, and simply replied, — 

" I shall be better soon — very soon," 

With a degree of consideration that touched her beart. Lord 
Alresford then spoke of the dear relatives she had left behind ; 
and, relieved by being able to give utterance to the regrets which 
tortured her, she felt a burden removed from her spirits. Insen- 
sibly the Earl led the conversation into other channels, and such 
was the fascination of his manner, the extent of his information, 
and his evident desire to please her, that Mildred fourifi herself at 
length sitting in earnest discourse ; her beautiful face radiant with 
smiles, her bright eyes beaming, and feeliqg more at ease than she 
deemed it possible a few hours ago. 

Tv^ilight was fast blending all things in her soft mysterious shad- 
ows, when Lord Alresford*s equipage passed the lodges of the 
grand entrance to Amesbury Park. Mildred felt her spirits sink 
again as they swiftly approached the mansion, now whirling along 
gloomy avenues of trees, whose towering branches, intwined and 
arched, excluded all but the feeblest gleams of twilight; now 
emerging again into the dim expanse of park, while here and there 
clumps of tall trees, like shadowy ghosts, flitted past the carriage 
windows, shrouded in the gathering obscurity. Lord Alresford, 
likewise, was silent ; while Mildred's heart beat rapidly, and almost 
audibly, as the carriage at length stopped before the door of the 
mansion. The Earl handed her out, and in another second she 
stood under the roof of her new home. 

Dinner, which was served almost immediately, passed off with 
less restraint than Mildred once would have declared probable ; 
and some two hours after their arrival, the Earl and his bride were 
seated tete-a-tete, in a large, well-lighted room with a conservatory 
adjoining. For some short period, conversation was tolerably well 
sustained on Mildred's part Insensibly, however, her spirits began 
to flag ; and her thoughts reverted to her home, and the friends 
from whom she had so recently parted. Her eyes roamed slowly 
round the splendidly-furnished apartment, and then imagination 
pictured the drawing-room at the Priory, and its inmates; she 
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tiiought of her mucH loved mother, of her father, of Helen, till 
tears sprang to her eyes ; and, completely overpowered, she hastily 
pushed back her chair, and strolled into the conservatory ; unob- 
servant of Lord Alresford, who stood with his arm on the chimney- 
piece opposite to her chair, silently watching the progress of her 
reverie. The fresh fragrance and beauty of the plants around 
soon revived her spirits, and she had scarce paced the length of the 
conservatory before she became sensible that her sudden silence 
and flight, without word or excuse, were not likely to receive a 
courteous construction from the fastidious Earl ; hurriedly, there- 
fore, she retraced her steps ; but Lord Alresford was no longer in 
the saloon. She advanced, and stood motionless on the hearth- 
rug for a few minutes ; but still the Earl came not again. Glanc- 
ing anxiously around, her eye presently fell on a letter placed on a 
small table near the chair from which she had risen. Mildred 
took it up — it was addressed, in the EarFs hand, to the Countess 
of Alresford. The few letters which had lately passed between 
them had caused her such exquisite pain, that she almost 
shuddered as she tore open the envelope 
It ran thus : — 

** My dear Mildred : 

•* When I insisted on the immediate celebration of our mar- 
ziage, it was not with the intent of tyrannizing over your feelings, 
or of forcing you into the arms of a husband whom your heart 
repulses. Your own free, spontaneous act reconfirmed our engage- 
ment ; and, confiding in your positive assertions that the past of 
which I had to complain was but a fleeting fancy — the caprice of 
a day — I trusted that you would not have taken this important 
step without serious commune with your own heart, or without 
feeling a certainty that you could eventually bestow your affection, 
where you had again deliberately pledged your hand. Unhappily, 
these hopes have not been realized. I have not been able to in- 
spire you with that love and confidence which can alone hallow the 
Upar and indissoluble tie that now unites us ; at least, I can only 
so interpret the marked avoidance and alienation you evince. UntU 
your heart, therefore, Mildred, truthfully confirms the solemn vow 
you have this day uttered, regard me only as your best friend, and 
brother. The only return I at present exact or require from you 
is your full and unreserved confidence." 

The paper dropped from Mildred's hands. The Earl refused, 
then, to acknowledge her as his wife ; and cruelly threw all the 
18* 
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blame on Her I For a moment she stood absorbed in silent, bitter 
reverie. She then stooped, and hastily took up the letter from the 
floor, and once more read it through ; presently she hid her fair 
face in her hands, and wept Gould she not retaliate the charge 
of daily alienation ? Had he ever given her reason to suppose 
that he had thoroughly forgiven her inconstancy during his absence 
abroad ? Had he even deigned to explain to her, his betrothed, 
the exact degree of his intimacy with the much-lauded Lady Cath- 
erine ; or, had he attempted to probe her feelings respecting him- 
self? And now, the conviction of his indifference fell like a bolt 
of ice on poor Mildred's heart ; for she was beginning to be too 
familiar with the torment of suspicion to believe it possible that 
when a word would terminate suspense, such word should long 
remain unasked. 

She was at length aroused from her painful reverie by the 
entrance of Aglae. The souhrette made a kind of little affected 
start when she perceived the solitude of her mistress; but, tc- 
strained by the sadness of Mildred's face and manner, she repressed 
for the moment her flow of volubility ; which, nevertheless, burst 
forth with redoubled energy, sOme half-hour afterwards. 

Lady Alresford was, however, in no mood to encburage her 
loquacity, and briefly responded in monosyllablea 

Aglae heaved a deep sigk 

" Mais, par example, c'est la plus drdle de noce that I have ever 
seen I '' exclaimed she, at length, indignantly. <' Yoilk madame 
qui reste toute seule, et monseigneur qui s'enferme dans son 
cabinet I C'est assez k feiire mourir de chagrin I I wonder what 
Miledi Elvaston and Miss Helene would say." 

Mildred made no reply ; and after Aglae had grumbled and 
fidgeted through the usual routine of her evening's duty, she 
quietly dismissed her. 

As soon as her maid closed the door, Mildred threw herself back 
in her chair, and was presently buried in thought. 

After a time she arose and gazed round tne large, lonely apartment ; 
feeling more desolate than she had ever done in her life. She thef , 
approached the window, and, pushing aside thfe heavy velvet cur- 
tain, threw up the sash, with the somewhat comforting assurance 
that she would at least find a familiar friend in the sweet night 
breeze which fanned her cheek, and gently waved the fresh boughs 
and grass. The plaintive notes of the nightingale sounded from 
the thick covert of a neighboring grove, mingling at times with 
the shrill bark of foxes, and the lowing of cattle. With her head 
resting on her hand, there she remained motionless, absorbed in 
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meditation, till the sofb gray twilight gradually rolled away, and 
vamshed before the opening dawn. 

So ended Mildred Effingham's bridal day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

It was with feelings of no slight embarrassment and constraint 
that Mildred, on the following morning, prepared to meet her 
inflexible spouse at the breakfast-table. ' She lingered so long over, 
and evinced such strange caprice at, her toilette, that poor Aglae's 
patience never was more severely tried. Nevertheless, Mildred 
might have spared herself the pain of revolving how it would best 
become her dignity to comport herself, or what she should say, for 
ihere was something so very kind, frank, and cordial, in the way 
the Earl advanced to greet her ; something so encouraging in the 
manner he took herlband and led her to her seat, that she at omoe 
felt at ease, and enjoyed the beautiful prospect and bright sun- 
shine pouring in from the windows to her heart's content 

The meal ended, Mildred's first occupation was to go over her 
new abode, accompanied by Lord A Iresford. She paused, delighted, 
as she passed from one noble suite of apartments to another. Be- 
fore the pictures, also, she could have remained for hours in mute 
admiration ; and many a rich treat did she promise herself here- 
after. One portrait, a Circe, attracted her especial attention ; she 
paused before it The expression of the fair enchantress's face 
was so pensive, and, withal, so lovely, and it was painted with 
such exquisite finish and color, that Mildred loudly expressed her 
delight. 

•' It is a study of Lady Catherine Neville's, and. I think one of 
her most successful attempts. It was painted at Rome about two 
years ago," replied Lord Alresford. 

Mildred ca^t another hasty glance on the beautiful Circe, and 
passed on. 

** And now, Mildred, I must show yod a room long since dedi- 
cated to your use," said Lord Alresford, ushering his bride into a 
Bmall apartment, surpassing her most fairy dreams of ease, splen- 
dor, and luxury. 

** Oh, how beautiful — how very beautiful I " exclaimed Mildred, 
as she flitted like a butterfly from one object to another, admiring 
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eterytbing. All the old familiar objects that snrronnded ber in ber 
boudoir at the Piiory here greeted her again. There were her fa- 
vorite books, ber work-table, ber drawing-desk ; bouquets of fresh 
flowers stood on the tables ; even her most peculiar fancies and 
tastes seemed consulted. From one of the windows, a flight of 
steps descended into a lovely garden, brilliant as a rainbow, with 
flowers of the most varied hues. In the centre, clusters of par- 
terres, glowiDg with fragrant roses, surrounded a small, bubbling 
fountain, which murmured pleasantly as the clear, sparkling water 
towered high in the air, and dashed again into the marble basin, 
scattering showers of pearly spray on the delicate pink petals 
blooming around its margin. 

Mildred turned towards the Earl ; her eyes humid with tears of 
pleasure — pleasure, not alone that he had wrought for her so fairy 
a bower, not that he hawi lavished on her a luxury almost profuse, 
but that the careful regard shown to her tastes and habits through- 
out, evinced, at least, that she had succeeded in kindling his in- 
terest, and that he must keenly have observed, to perform so well. 

** Do not thank me, Mildred. If you are pljased, believe me, I 
am sufficiently rewarded,'* said the Earl, arresting the eager 
acknowledgments which trembled on her lips. 

She turned away disappointed. A gloom all at once encircled 
her fair garden ; the EarFs words appeared to sever his participa- 
tion in her delight ; he disdained her thanks. Silently she took 
his ojjfcrcd arm, and passing the tall hedge of rhododendrons and 
roses, the boundary line of her garden, they slowly wended their 
way towards the conservatories. 

A fortnight elapsed, and Mildred, in her daily increasing pleas- 
ure in the Earl's society, nearly forgot her grievances. He was 
the companion of her walks and drives ; they read and conversed 
together upon every topic but the one which weighed upon her 
heart ; that she carefully avoided, and shunned the very mention 
of the name of the Lady Catherine Neville. Rigidly, too, did she 
set a jealous watch over her words and actions, lest any unguarded 
moment should expose to the penetrating eyes of the Earl the pang 
his indifference cost her. While he was content to • play only the 
companion and friend, Mildred's proud heart resolved that no out- 
ward symptom, no weakness, should betray she would have it other. 
As yet, she had neither seen nor heard anything since her arrival 
at Amesbury, of the Lady Catherine, or of any of her neighbors ; 
Lord Alresford had never even paid a single visit to Wardour 
Court. Instead of being pleased, however, at this tribute to her 
companionable qualities, Mildred had the inconceivable perversity 
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to be secretly dissatisfied ; and whenever she perceived a slight 
shade creep over the handsome brow of her lord, she was sure 
inwardly to attribute it to his pining desire to be restored to the 
society of his beautiful ward. 

One day as she was standing by his side, pencil in hand, plan- 
ning and superintending the cutting out of some flower-beds on 
the lawn, the sound of carriage-wheels rolling through the park 
towards the spot where they stood, brought a vivid flush to her 
cheek. She turned inquiringly to the Earl, as presently a very low 
phaeton, drawn by two piebald ponies, came in sight, and swept 
swiftly up towards the house. 

" A visitor to you, Mildred. I suppose people imagine they 
iiave given us ample time to weary of our tete-a-tete. What do 
you say ? " said Lord Alresford with a smile, as he stooped and 
restored her pencil, which had fallen to the ground. 

** Oh, I am sorry — very! But who I is the lady in the phae- 
ton? I observed she waved her handkerchief as she passed us," 
said Mildred, hastily ; for it flashed across' her that her visitor 
might be the young mistress of Wardour Court 

•* The only lady in this neighborhood, who, to my knowledge, 
drives ponies, is Mrs. St. Priest ; a very affected, whimsical per- 
sonage. I wish you to be civil to her, Mildred, and nothing 
more," said Lord Alresford, as arm in arm they proceeded towards 
the houe;e. 

Mrs. St Priest, notwithstanding the disparaging manner in 
which the Earl spoke of her, occupied rather a prominent position 
among the notabilities of the neighborhood. She was one of those 
aspiring people who will and do make their way above the heads of 
others with higher pretensions and more definite claims to distinc- 
tion than themselves. Mrs. St. Priest's father was a gambler of 
the first water, and died leaving his daughter penniless ; depend- 
ent on her wits to provide for her future support This resource, 
however, served her so well, that she succeeded in captivating the 
affections of Major St. Priest, a man considerably her senior ; and 
who survived their union only three years, leaving his widow in 
affluent circumstances, and moving in a much higher Sphere than 
her birth entitled her to aspire to. 

The ambition of Mrs. St Priest, the well-jointured widow, then 
took a more developed form, and she speedily soared towards a sec- 
ond an,i much grander alliance. In the course of her ruminations on 
the important subject, it struck her that to accomplish this darling 
object — to raise her position in life — something more was needed 
than the actual possession of pounds, shillings, and pence ; for, 
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among her numerous acquaintance, she numbered several ladies as 
well to do in the world as herself,. who still remained only well- 
dowered widows ; or who were going in due time to exchange their 
weeds, and enter into the holy state again with men of their Own 
condition and degree. This conviction brought sore perplexiiy to 
Mrs. St Priest's mind. To distinguish herself from the common 
herd, she could not set up for a literary lady; for, alas I her 
father's pursuits and resources flowed' ever in a channel totally 
opposite to the encouragement of learning and belles-lettres ; nei« 
ther could she lay claim to the distinction of beauty ; for the 
admission of mere prettiness was all she dare challenge from the 
world ; but Mrs. St. Priest knew that her manners were soft and 
caressing, that her deportment was perfectly ladylike and insinu- • 
ating; besides, her glass reflected the dazzling lily of her complex- 
ion, and the long wavy curls of bright auburn hair which floated 
on her shoulders. Now, these were advantages not to be despised ; 
and, after much calculation, she arrived at the conclusion, that 
the character of an ultra-refined lady — a being fragile and deli- 
cate, tremblingly alive to the disagreeables of life, and vividly 
sensible to anything approaching the coarse and vulgar, would 
best veil her origin and her ambitious designs, and promote her 
schemes of aggrandizement. This point decided, Mrs. St Priest 
next looked out for a suitable arena to enact her comedy ; and, 
after much careful investigation, she fixed on the county of 

D shire, and took on lease a small mansion belonging to Lord 

Normanton ; not a little allured to this step, it must be frankly 
owned, by the significant fact that the four principal land- owners 
in the immediate neighborhood were young and wealthy bachelors. 
Here Mrs. St Priest duly installed herself, having first appropri- 
ately changed the name of her' abode from " The Briars," to the 
more euphonious one of Mon-Bijou. After driving about in her ele- 
gant phaeton for some months, in every direction, Mrs. St. Priest 
at length was honored by a morning call from her landlord's mother. 
Lady Normanton. When this favor on the part of one of the 
leaders of the county ton, became bruited abroad, the widow soon 
saw her doors besieged by numbers of the minor potentates of fash- 
ion ; and from that day (about three years previous to the period 
of our history) she contrived so artfully to maintain her position, 
that no one was surprised to hear, on the return home of Lady 
Catherine Neville, that the elegant widow had paid her a visit, and 
was graciously received at Ward our Court. 

Mrs. St Priest had now reached the age of thirty-three ; and 
notwithstanding the remarkable versatility of her genius for in- 
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trigae and affectation, was likely still to remain a widow. It was, 
therefore, with feelings of no small indignation she learned that 
her nearest neighbor, Lord Alresford, had presumed to offer else- 
where the possession of his hand and wealth ; not that she had 
formed any decided design upon him, but it destroyed one of her 
chancer 

To allude to one or two more of Mrs. St Priest's characteristics ; 
her voice was low, and remarkably sweet and plaintive, which took 
irresistibly with some of her hearers. Her attire was, likewise, 
carefully studied. Her cambric and lawn were like spiders' webs ; 
nothing of so marvellous a texture had ever been seen by the laun- 
dresses of the neighborhood, before the arrival of the refined mis- 
tress of Hon- Bijou. The skirts of her dresses were also of extraor- 
dinary amplitude, and swept the ground; and whenever she 
moved "it was in the midst of a cloud of perfume; indeed, Mra 
St Priest might have been traced for miles by the powerful odor 
of her patchouli and sandal- wood. 

When Mildred entered the drawing-room, her visitor was stand- 
ing at the window gazing on the clumps of rhododendrons in full 
bloom on the lawn. A little, white Italian greyhound, which she 
led about by a silver chain, shivered by her side. Mrs. St Priest 
advanced, and went through the ceremony of introduction with more 
than her usual grace and suavity of manner ; for, to tell the truth, 
she felt on uncertain ground, and would rather not have ventured, at 
any rate upon so early a visit, without before testing its accepta- 
bleness ; but Mrs. St Priest, however, had a very especial reason 
for calling upon Mildred. 

" It is so excessively kind of you to leave your delightful out- 
door occupation to talk to me ! " said she, reassured by Lady Aires- 
ford's polite expressions of pleasure at receiving her ; then seating 
herself, she threw aside half-a-dozen wraps, so as to reveal her 
delicate Mechlin collar, and the fashionable morning robe which 
fitted her compact little figure like wax ; for Mrs. St Priest had 
somehow imbibed the notion that it demonstrated a kind of aris. 
tocratic ease and nonchalance to envelop herself, whenever she 
stirred abroad, in as many miscellaneous cloaks and shawls as 
would suffice a rheumatic old dowager at Christmas. '' What a 
paradise you have here. Lady Alresford I A garden fit for the 
hourisi But the Earl has such exquisite taste," continued she. 

•*Are you fond of flowers?" asked Mildred, aft^r waiting a 
moment to see whether Lord Alresford chose to respond to the 
compliment 

** Passiorately I They are to me one of the chief charms of 
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existence. I could pass hours among my flowers. I suppose your 
lordship is planning some addition to the gardens here, as I 
observed sundry fresh cut beds ? " 

** No ; we were, on the contrary, at work under Lady Alresford*0 
Biiperintendcnce, when you passed," replied the Earl. 

•* Unhappily, I have not strength, like Lady Catherine Neville, 
to take an active share in the management of my humble garden. 
If I stoop or even stand about giving directions for an hour, I feel 
so wretchedly I am fit for nothing else the entire day. I suppose. 
Lady Alresford, you have already made acquaintance with Lady 
Catherine, the belle of our neighborhood ? " 

** No, I have not yet seen her ladyship," replied Mildred, with 
rather a sturdy accent. 

** Is it possible ! How very intrusive, then, must my visit ap- 
pear I" ejaculated Mrs. St Priest, affectedly, casting her blue 
eyes up to the ceiling, and clasping her hands. " Lady Catherine, 
however, is so frequently indisposed ; indeed, I often imagine War- 
dour must be too bleak a spot for one accustomed to the genial 
temperature of an Italian climate. She always appears to me 
depressed in spirits — abstracted; precisely like one struggling 
under the ascendency of unrequited love ; yet we all know this 
cannot be, for Lady Catherine has but to smile to see all the world 
at her feet," continued she, glancing sharply at Mildred, who had 
taken up her embroidery. 

The Earl laughed aloud. Both Lady Alresford's and the wid- 
ow's eyes rested upon him at the same moment. 

*' If you mean to insinuate, Mrs. St. Priest, that Lady Cathe- 
rine is too amiable and generous to withhold a certain degree of 
benevolent feeling towards every one, good, bad, or indifferent, 
who falls in her way, and often reaps a poor return for her kind- 
ness and condescension, I certainly agree with you, in this sense, 
that she is a victim of what you call unrequited love ; though, 
allow me to assure you that at this point your commiseration may 
cease, as no one honored by her serious preference could possibly 
be insensible of the value of the boon conferred ! " 

** Undoubtedly I Lady Catherine is a most charming, delight- 
ful person, and is certain some day to make a brilliant match ; but 
for all this, to my idea, there is a great depth of melancholy in 
her character — something so elevated and refined, so above the 
common level of minds, which I consider one of her chief attrac- 
tions. That old Mrs. Otway must be terribly tiresome as a com- 
panion, with her garralous gossip ; don't you think so, my lord ? " 
asked Mrs. St. Priest, with a silvery lau^ 
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•* Mrs. Otway is a great friend of mine ; and if you knew all 
her sterling worth, you would think her the very reverse of tire- 
fiome," replied Lord Alresford, quietly. 

" Her knitting capabilities are worth something certainly, for 
the drawing-room at Wardour Court resembles the show-room of a 
linen draper, with her vulgar cotton anti-macassars and covers ! " 
said Mrs. St Priest, with a sneer, applying the delicate cobwel) in 
her hand to her nose, as she arose to inspect Mildred's labors. 

Her movement roused the tiny greyhound from its slumbers. 

** Hush, hush, Donna I Be quiet, my pet!" said Mrs. SL 
Priest, caressingly, as the little animal started up and commenced 
a shrill bark, which set tinkling all the small silver bolls around 
its collar. ** Now make your obeisance to the Countess, like a 
well-bred dog. Now,'* continued she, jerking the small chain in 
her hand ; and presently, in obedience to its mistress's commands, 
tiie well-trained little creature stood up on its hind legs, absurdly 
capered about, and twisted its poor head into all manner of con- 
tortions. 

** By-the-bye, my lord, did you meet Lord Normanton in the 
course of your rambles abroad? " • 

" No ; I chiefly resided in Italy, and I believe Lady Normanton 
told me her son was travelling in Greece and Turkey." 

** Yes ; but that was long ago. What a pity it is that young 
men will expatriate themselves for do long, wasting their talents 
and energy in a foreign land. Poor Lady Normanton, with her 
delicate nerves, suffers more than I can express I " 

**I have no recollection of having met Lord Normanton ; at the 
same time it is quite possible I may have done so." 

•* Ah, my lord, it was very bad of you to set so pernicious an 
example, and prefer Italy for so many years to your native coun- 
try I I think we, your neighbors; may triumph a little after your 
long neglect, knowing to what fair object we now solely owe your 
presence.' Do you not think we may. Lady Alresford ? " said Mis. 
St Priest, in her most dulcet tones* 

*' Why, really Mrs. St Priest, I dare not take upon myself to 
assert so much," replied Lady Alresford, with a smile ; though a 
faint color tinged her cheek, and her eyes involuntarily turned 
towards her husband. 

Mrs. St Pi lest glanced sharply from her to the Earl; who, 
wearied by the widow's nonsense, at this moment rose from his 
chair and strolled towards the window. 

•• Do you know the Conways, Lady Alresford ? " said she, after 
• lengthened pause. Mildred briefly replying in the negative, she 
U 
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continued, — " Isabella Conway is considered a great beanly ; she 
and I are very intimate. Miss Conway, who you know is engaged 
to marry Colonel Sutherland, nephew of the late Major St Priest, 
is also a pretty girl, though not so great a favorite of mine as her 
sister. It is absolutely shocking to see the amount of rude health 
she enjoys ; her nerves seem of iron. Did you ever meet Colonel 
Sutherland, Lady Alresford? I believe he has been recently 
stationed in the neighborhood of Stanmore." 

** Yes ; I know Colonel Sutherland well. He was a frequent 
guest at the Priory," replied Mildred, firmly ; though her graceful 
head sank lower over the embroidery-frame. 

** Edward Sutherland is a most agreeable, volatile fellow; though 
I fear a sad flirt," said Mrs. St Priest, riveting her azure eyes on 
the Countess. " I hope both the Conways will do well, and pros- 
per. It is rumored, though I know not^with what truth, that 
Isabella has set her heart on the possession of all Mr. Egremont 
Turville's pretty things at Nethercote. Is that my carriage, my 
lord ? " exclaimed she, as her ear caught the sound of wheels on 
the gravelled court in front of the mansion. 
* *' Lady Catherine Neville has just driven up ; but your ponies, 
Mrs. St Priest, have been standing at the door for some time," 
replied the Earl, nonchalantly. 

"Indeed! I must say good-morning to Lady Catherine, and 
then fly away to fulfil an engagement at Moreton Place," respond- 
ed Mrs. St. Priest, hastily, drawing her shawls over her shoulders. 

As for Mildred, the bright color glowed in her cheeks, and her 
fingers wandered rather nervously amongst the silks on the table 
by her side ; but no other signs of the inward emotion which now 
made her heart palpitate escaped her. Much need, indeed, did 
she stand of her hardly-acquired self-command, and of « the re- 
straining presence of a third party, to meet with equanimity the 
pleasure which lighted up Lord Alresford's handsome features 
when the Lady Catherine was announced, and the frank heartiness 
of his welcome, as he led her. to the spot where she stood. Silent- 
ly, with a pang in her heart and a smile on her lip, poor Mildred 
gazed with envy on the pure, placid brow of her visitor, who ad- 
vanced eagerly towards her with a bright smile parting her l^u- 
tiful lips, and her face glowing with pleasure and satisfaction. 

*• May I not greet you, dear Lady Alresford, as an old, a be- 
loved friend ? Need we, indeed, go through the formality of aa 
introduction?" said Lady Catherine, pressing her lips to the 
Countess's forehead. 

Mildred returned the salute; but the first thought lix^geied. 
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She raised her ejes and saw tlie joyous smile yet rested on her 
husband's face which so seldom greeted her ; and the chill crept 
again over her spirits. / 

Lady Catherine's face was shaded with a slight, though a very 
slight, tinge of disappointment, as she turned away ; when, appar- 
enUy perceiving Mrs. St Priest for the first time, she made a 
slight inclination to her before taking her seat. Mildred was 
struck by its cold haughtiness ; and, shall we confess it, her eye 
rested more complacently on the drooping figure of the widow, who 
now «tood ready to make her adieus. 

•* I trust I shall have the honor of receiving your ladyship at 
Mon-Bijou, whenever you have nothing of more interest to occupy 
your time,*' said Mrs. St. Priest, with her most winning manner 
and air, as Mildred bade her farewell. ** Lady Catherine, I wish 
you good-morning. Pray, present my compliments to Mrs. Otway." 

Lady Catherine bowed ; and Mrs. St. Priest, escorted by Lord 
Alresford, quitted the room. 

" I was amazed to find Mrs. St. Priest here. I had so set my 
heart on being your first visitor, Mildred. May I not call you 
Mildred ? " said Lady Catherine, seating herself on the couch 
close to Lady Alresford. 

•* Oh yes ; pray do," replied Mildred, with a smile ; yielding, 
in spite of herself, to Lady Catherine's warmth and fascination of 
maamer. 

"Well, remember you must do the same, and call me Catherine. 
Now, tell me, Mildred, what you think of Mrs. St. Priest ? " 

** She seems a good, kind little body ; harmless, and perhaps 
rather affected. Upon the whole, I think my impression is favor- 
able," rejoined Mildred, carelessly. 

"Really I I suppose, then, I must be prejudiced," said Lady 
Catherine, hastily. 

•* Do you know anything against her? " 

•* Oh, nothing ; my complaint is made up of a variety of small 
delinquencies. Indeed, I should have some difficulty in reducing 
my charge into a tangible shape ; yet, I strongly advise you, dear 
j^lildred, to content yourself with paying back her civil speeches 
by civil speeches, and nothing more," replied Lady Catherine, 
laughing. 

In another moment or two Lord Alresford reentered the room ; 
and nothing more was said about Mrs. St. Priest Lady Alresford 
then resumed her walking attire, and the trio set off on a long 
stroll through the grounds. Lady Catherine seemed perfectly at 
home, and flitted like a bird from one spot to another, giving a 
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loose rein to her admiration in words of glowing eloquence wben 
pleased, or as unsparingly censuring when actuated by the con- 
trary feeling. Her demeanor towards Lady • Alresford wate so 
gentle, and withal plainly, yet so delicately, evinced her desire to 
obtain her friendship and love, that, but for the fell suspicion 
which rankled in Mildred's mind, that her guest was the sole 
impediment which severed from her her husband's affection, she 
must have succumbed to the fascination of Lady Catherine's man- 
ner. As she watched the glow of interest which kindled her 
beautiful features while listening to Lord Alresford's animated 
conversation, Mildred was struck at times by the deep, suaden 
gloom that all at once flitted across her face. However. Ladj 
Catherine soon rallied again from this momentary abstraction, and 
laughed and talked, until the evening shadows warned her it was 
time to think of retracing her route to Wardour Court. 

** You will be sure to come and pay me a visit, Mildred, in a 
day or two. I cannot express Mrs. Otway's chagrin at not accom- 
panying me hither to-day ; but she was suddenly assailed with an 
old-fashioned notion, that it was not becoming for so many to 
intrude just at present on your privaey," said the Lady Catherine, 
as she proceeded to her carriage. 

Mildred stood at the window and watched her depart She saw 
the Earl gather up the reins and place them carefully in her hand. 
Suddenly he leant forwards and addressed her earnestly for a 
second or two. Lady Catherine, with a smile, then raised her 
dark, liquid eyes to the window where she stood, and hastily re- 
sponded. This little friendly conference was not lost on Mildred, 
for her eyes were riveted on the group ; she forgot the boudoir, 
and the many instances of her husband's attention and anxiety to 
forestall her wishes in all things; for her suspicions were now 
more than confirmed, and her heart was hardened. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Dttbing the next few days. Lady Alresford observed with keen, 
jealous vigilance every action, and weighed each word which fell 
from her husband's lips. She felt dissatisfied and ashamed at the 
little control she was enabled to exercise over herself; yet all her 
past distrust and suspicion which Helen Campbell had so vigor- 
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ously combated, and wbicli Lord Alresford's seclusion and entire 
apparent devotion to herself during the past few weeks lulled, now 
returned in full force. Unlike her former studious avoidance of 
Lady Catherine's name, she now concentrated her utmost ingcnuitj 
to make her perpetually the theme, direct or indirect, of her con- 
versations with the Earl ; not that she boldly sought explanation 
of those passages of h^r history which bore upon her close intimacy 
with him ; but, after provoking casual remarks, generally of a 
laudatory nature, she treasured them in her memory, and in her 
solitary hours, her pen^erse fancy Embellished and connected these 
fragments by an embroidery of her own coloring ; till, at length, 
she became thoroughly imbued with, and convinced of, the truth 
and reality of her imaginary fears. That whisp(yf, that eloquent 
glance spoke volumes, — and, although as yet she could almost 
number the minutes she 1^ spent in the Lady Catherine's society, 
even in this short interval she had herself felt too keenly the 
fascinations of her person and manner, not to tremble at the sway 
these powerful attractions would exercise over any man who had 
once succumbed beneath them. Carefully, most carefully, did 
Mildred conceal from her husband the doubts which rankled in 
her mind ; but, like the effect of some terrible slow poison on the 
body, they gradually produced a moral atrophy, and soon all her 
future hopes and joys faded under its withering influence. 

As for Lord Alresford, he seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
conflict in her mind, — as unconscious as it was her studied aim 
and desire he should be. Invariably kind and solicitous to please 
her in all things, she knew and felt he was deeply pained by hev 
reserve. Once only since their marriage had he mentioned Colonel 
Sutherland's name, and then at a season most untoward ; it was 
on the evening after Lady Catherine's visit, whilst poor Mildred's 
heart burned resentfully at her supposed influence. The Earl 
suddenly asked some question relative to her encouragement of 
Colonel Sutherland's addresses. Thrown off her guard by the 
unexpectedness of the query, she felt her cheek flush; and her 
reply was cold, confused, and haughty. Lord Alresford looked 
surprised; but immediately dropped the subject She turned 
quickly towards him, for her heart smote her, and testified it was 
her duty to remove the false impression her mai\ner created ;. but 
again irresolution proved her evil genius ; for the Earl, after wait- 
ing some time in evident expectation that she would explain or 
modify her words, quitted the room ; and when they met again 
her eourage failed to broich the unpleasant topic. 

It was ii'>w one of Mildred's most constant and ever-securring 
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regrets, that Wardoar Court was situated at so easy a distanoe. 
from Amesbuiy. She dreaded a frequent repetition of Ladj 
Catherine's visits ; for, imbued with her jealous misgivings, sIm 
felt the chanoe of winning her husband's affection would be in- 
creased tenfold, could she by any possibility remove him from the 
dangerous sphere of his ward's influence. How this was to be 
accomplished remained for many days the subject of her profound 
meditation. Lord Alresford, on his marriage, resigned his diplo- 
matic post abroad; and she had heard him express a decided 
intention of spending the next two years at homo, as his long 
previous absence on the continent rendered a residence on bis 
estates desirable. Had Mildred sought the right clue, how easily 
would her doubts and bewildering projects have been resolved ! 
As it was, during the following fortnight her mind had less leisure 
to brood over her present and future deiigns ; as most of the prin- 
cipal neighboring families called at Amesbuiy, and amongst them 
came Lady Normanton. 

Next to seeing the Lady Catherine, Mildred's curiosity and 
interest were most strongly excited by her anticipated introduction 
to Maude Conway's family. Yielding to her vivid imagination, 
she had endowed the latter with such a profusion of personal and 
intellectual graces, that a positive feeling of chagrin came across 
her as the door opened, and she heard the young lady who accom- 
panied Lady Normanton, and who entered the room with a deport- 
ment so scornful and unwinning, announced as Miss Conway. 
Wide, indeed, must. have been Colonel Sutherland's choice from 
that beauty he had so often pointedly expatiated to her upon, — 
that soft, melting grace, combined with symmetry of feature, 
indispensable to his ideal of female loveliness, — if the regular, 
though harshly-chiselled features, the high color, and bright, glit- 
tering eyes of the face before her had had power to win his heart 
When, however, Lady Normanton introduced her companion as her 
second daughter, Mildred returned Miss Isabella Conway's greet- 
ing and forcible indications of her own importance, with more 
suavity than she would otherwise have vouchsafed ; so glad was 
she to find her fears groundless; feeling that, had this been 
Colonel Sutherland's betrothed, to have supplanted her in his 
heart v/ould have been a very questionable triumph ; besides* aim- 
ing a fatal blow at his discriminating powers, on which her own 
Belf-complacency had so long securely reposed. 

Moreton Place, the mansion Lady Normanton inhabited, was 
situated about four miles from Amesbury ; and here she had lived 
with her two daughters ever since Jier husband's death* which 
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happened Boon after his accesGdon to the title. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for her son, his education was rendered totally independent 
of her control hj his father's will ; though Lady Normanton re- 
sented this with the pertinacious littleness of a weak, passionate 
woman ; and, recklessly indiflPerent to her son's future welfare, for 
years her greatest delight was to impede his guardian's designs bj 
as many vexatious obstacles as she possibly could devise. By 
weak indulgence and injudicious flattery, she next strove to gain 
ascendency over his mind ; but even as a boy, Lord Normanton's 
high, manly spirit rebelled at the inequalities of his mother's 
temper. Her capricious tyranny at times exasperated him ; while 
her foolish compliance and inconsistency on other occasions weak- 
ened, and at length finally destroyed, his respect for her character 
and judgment In his sister Maude — his exact counterpart in 
feature and mind -^ Lord Normanton fortunately found a congenial 
friend and companion. Into her ear he poured all his boyish griefs 
and perplexities^ and in their juvenile days it was beautiful to 
witness their attachment, and the touching devotion of her man- 
ner, as she turned her bright blue eyes, beaming with love and 
pride, upon him. As time stole on, however, another was admitted 
into this friendly league, and the Lady Catherine Neville became 
the almost inseparable companion of the brother and sister. The 
secluded life she had led from infancy, and the solitude and silence 
(^ Wardour, had subdued much of her youthful spirit; and at 
this period Lady Catherine, though a child in years, had acquired, 
by eaf ly habits of self-commune, a knowledge and power of reason- 
ing w(mderful for her age. As Lord Normanton gazed in her 
dark, flashing eyes, and heard the earnest energy with which she 
poured forth, and embodied in language almost poetical, some of 
the strange musings and aspirings of her lonely hours, his boyish 
fEoicy was fired, and he longed to share her pursuits and guide 
her enthusiastic spirit in its researches. Her passionate love for 
the good and beautiful, and the deep romance which imbued her 
lilnd, accorded with his own. Happy in each other's society, they 
ei^ljoyed their long, solitary rambles amid the deep woods and sunny 
dells of Wardour ;*until the increasing infirmities of Lord Willing- 
ham rendered change of climate indispensable, and Lady Catherine 
accompanied her father to Italy. 

Soon after this event. Lord Normanton quitted Harrow, and after 
reading for a couple of years with a private tutor, went to college, 
where he passed a most brilliant career ; though, in the midst of 
ail his honors, the vision of the enthusiastic girl who first kindled 
and roused his ambition was indelibly impressed on his mind. 
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There was one fault, deeply rooted in Lord Normanton's character, 
which her pure influence had failed to exorcise ; and this wa>i a 
distrust of the motives of those amongst .whom he lived* From 
his very earliest childhood, a caress from his mother had been a 
bribe to lure him to some compliance with her wishes, which she 
had not strength of character to enforce ; in latter years the same 
artifice — rendered more effectual, as she imagined, by a little flat- 
tery — was synonymous with something she desired to obtain, or 
some promise she wished to extort. As he entered more into the 
world, his strong sense of justice revolted, when, from his rank 
and riches, he found himself the object of obsequious attention ; 
while others, his equals in everything else save these, were cast 
comparatively into the background ; in short, his vanity was piqued 
to achieve some more legitimate triumphs, and an ardent longing 
arose to be indebted to himself and not to his name, for the con- 
sideration he enjoyed. 

As soon as he attained his majority. Lord Normanton, to free 
himself at once from his mother*s underhand methods, doubled her 
jointure. He had also another opportunity for early signalizing 
his generosity. His cousin, ilobcrt Conway, a wild, worthless 
young man, had, by a life of reckless dissipation, reduced' himself 
to the last straits, and was threatened with expulsion from college. 
After having half ruined his father, a man of very moderate for- 
tune, Mr. Conway, without a sou in his pocket, or the semblance 
of an excuse on his lips, threw himself upon his cousin's gener- 
osity as a last resort. Lord Normanton paid his debts. A few 
months after the latter left college, Mr. Conway again involved 
himself in gambling debts to a large amount ; but this tim3 the 
finale was more tragic. Totally devoid of principle, and goaded 
by the desperation of his circumstances, he committed some exten- 
sive forgeries on an eminent banking firm. The fraud was promptly 
detected, and his arrest became inevitable. Again, in a letter of 
agonizing entreaty, he implored his cousin's aid and* intercession. 
Lord Normanton instantly repaired to London, but after severfl 
interviews with his unhappy relative, and one with the principaUi 
of the banking-house, finding his good offices 4;>f no avail, he ab- 
ruptly quitted England, for a long-projected tour on the continent, 
without returning to Moreton ; much to his mother's anger and 
dissatisfaction, who protested she never could divine the motive 
of this extraordinary whim. 

A few days after Lady Normanton's call, Mildred and her has- 
land drove to VVardour Court Much to her surprise, Lord Aires- 
ford cx]>ressed no impatience for her speedy discharge of this ad 
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of coturtesy towards Lady Catherine, and it was she who proposed 
the visit A strange, restless anxiety possessed her spint to watch 
once more their demeanor in each other's society ; and, fertile in 
the art of self-tormenting, she imagined this indifference on the 
part of Jjord Alresford, hespoke a security in Lady Catherine's 
regard which no apparent omissions of courtesy or interest could 
shake. Narrowly did Mildred watch the expression of his face, as 
she made the proposal to drive to Wardour ; hut not even a pass- 
ing emotion of any kind flitted across it, as the words fell from 
her lips. 

The route from Ameshury to Wardour Court lay through a most 
lovely country, and as she sat by his side, insensibly the serious- 
ness faded from her brow, and forgetting for the moment her fan- 
cied wrongs, she abandoned herself to that sprightly vivacity of 
tone and manner always so captivating when united to a cultivated 
well-stored mind. The beautiful scenery also kindled her enthu- 
siasm ; for as yet, with the exception of one visit to Avington, and 
an occasional walk through the little village of Amesbury, her 
drives and promenades had been circumscribed to the limits of the ' 
park. The foliage still retained that vivid green and freshness, as 
yet unsullied by dust or shrivelled by the ardent sun, which ren- 
ders the month of June so lovely. Now their route lay over the 
brow of some bold hill, sloping precipitously to the wooded valley 
on their right, through which the beautiful river threaded, glisten- 
ing in the sun like a broad silver band ; while the towering peaks 
of the rocky hills abruptly arising from its margin, bounded the 
horizon, softened and mellowed in a cloud of purple and golden 
vapor. At other times the ibad ascended abruptly into a narrow 
gorge, hemmed in by rough, jutting rocks; the tall summits of 
many of which were crowned with dark pine plantations, contrast- 
in!^ with the bright verdure of the vegetation which wreathed the 
hill-sides, and clustered around the margin of the deep hollows. 
Below, thickets of gorse and broom, interspersed by rocky ledges, 
covered with wild thyme and featheiy-looking mosses, were scat, 
tered over the broad band of greensward which skirted the carriage 
roftd on either side. Mildred cast a look of regret on the wild 
luxuriance she was leaving behind, as the carriage passed the lodge 
gates of Wardour, and proceeded rapidly up the stately trim 
avenue leading to the mansion. 

Nothing could exceed the warmth and cordiality of Lady Cath- 
erine's greeting, and still more than ever was Mildred struck with 
the winning grace of her manner, and the intellectual beauty of 
her face. She was dressed in deep mourning, unrelieved Csive by 
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the snowy whiteness of her collar and cuffs ; and her hair 
smoothly braided on her temples, and twisted into a heavy knot 
behind. Her friend, Mrs. Otway, sat by her on the sofa, knitting ; 
and there was something so primitive and sweet in the expression of 
the old lady's countenance, that Mildred found her eyes ipresistiblj 
attracted towards her. Her features were pale and thin, and her 
nose rather long and aquiline ; but in the expression of the faded, 
though regularly-cut features, there was that unmistakable air of 
high breeding which seldom fails to command interest, and a simple 
benevolence in her smile that at once won the heart. Her forehead 
was high and slightly furrowed, and small flat curlSj lightly sprin- 
kled with powder, clustered round hep face. She wore a close cap 
of the whitest, finest lace ; and a full frill, or ruff, of the same 
delicate Mechlin, encircled her neck, displaying its elaborate pat- 
tern to the greatest advantage over her black silk dress A gold 
ch§.telaine of exquisite workmanship hung from her waist, with its 
multitude of fanciful . appendages, and attached on the other side 
was an old-fashioned contrivance — a kind of steel rest for the 
knitting-pin, when the hand wearied of grasping the mass of work 
depending from it ; an alleviation Mrs. Otway's notable industry 
amply deserved. 

After some conversation. Lady Catherine, with the most obliging 
desire to entertain her guest, led Mildred through the flower gar- 
den, and displayed her pictures, and . a collection of vases and 
other articles made during her sojourn abroad. On a stand near 
one of the windows of the largest room, in which the pictures 
hung, was a large portfolio filled with various sketches and draw- 
ings ; and while Lady Catherine was discussing the merits of a 
painting with Lord Alresford with more interest than Mildred 
approved, the latter, with her old feelings of resentment kindled 
again, strolled towards it, and listlessly commenced turning owr 
its contents, though her eyes were riveted, upon her companions. 
Many allusions to things and personages abroad intermingled in 
their discussion, and Lord Alresford talked with a lively ease and 
interest in the subject, which tended not a little to increase her 
irritable sensations. ^ 

Presently Mrs. Otway approached, and, in her simple language, 
began to descant on some of the scenes Lady Catherine had so ably 
illustrated ; and though Mildred was compelled to lend an outward 
attention, she still keenly observed the Earl's deportment. After 
a time, Ijady Catherine retreated into the recess of one of the 
windows on a level with that against which she stood, and for the 
next tA minutes conversed with the Earl in more subdued accents ; 
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ftnd then Lady Alresford distinctly beard the rustle of paper, ag 
of the folding or unfolding of a letter. She fancied also that the 
beautiful .bloom was deepened on Lady Catherine's cheek, when 
she joined her again ; and, acting with her usual quick impulse, 
Mildred turned hastily away to address Mrs. Otway, who held a 
drawing, which she was* just about to display. With a l(Jtv, hurried 
exclamation of surprise, however. Lady Catherine h^tily snatched 
it from the old lady's hand, and buried it beneath a pile of draw- 
ings already exhibited, while a deep blush suffused her cheeks 
and brow, as she timidly glanced towards Lord Alresford. Mrs 
Otway, however, retained the drawing long enough for Mildred to 
perceive, through the transparent paper which covered it, that it 
was a portrait — the portrait, moreover, of a gentleman ; and she 
was awaiting its full c^play with no little interest and anxiely. 
The evident confusion and sudden silence of Lady Catherine, who 
for many minutes after, did not recover her vivacity, convinced 
Mildred she was more tl^an justified in harboring her most cruel 
and mortifying suspicion^; and soon after, with a manner con- 
strained and formal, she took her leave, little edified or reassured 
by her visit to Wardour Court. 

If Mildred before thought absence from the range of Lady 
Catherine's attractions desirable, now, as may be supposed, most 
doubly imperative and necessary did it appear to her. But the 
difficulty was, how could she, a bride of a month, deliberately pro- 
pose a change of residence ; with its consequent admission that she . 
was weary of her tete-a-tete with her husband — weary of the 
beautiful home he had taken such pains to adorn for her reception ? 
Besides, where C9uld she ask him to take her ? Chance, however, 
favored her design, and very speedily afibrded her the opportunity 
she panted for. She happened the following moiiiing to descend 
a few minutes earlier than usual. On a small side table in the 
breakfast-room, lay the letters just arrived from Avingt9n, includ- 
ing not only her own, but Lord Alresford' s correspondence. As 
be» eye ran over the addresses of the letters, she descried one 
directed to her husband, with the premier's autograph in its left- 
hand coiner. In a moment the idea flashed through her mind 
that this letter might aid her design ; for could the Earl be pre- 
vailed upon to accept or solicit aught from government, which 
would require his immediate presence in London, her desire would 
be effectually and skilfully accomplished ; and she at once deter- 
mined that no insinuations or effort on her part, to bring about 
this much wished-for result, should be wanting. 

She stood at the window musing how to commence operations. 
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when Lord Alrcsford entered the room. After talking to her foi 
a few minutes, he turned to the table, and taking up the identical 
letter she wished him to do, broke the seal. Impatiently, she 
awaited for some indication of its contents, and her beautiful eyes 
rested upon him with that interest her anxiety now prompted, 
but which pride on other occasions so frequently repelled. 

♦* This Icttqr is from Lord Woodbum, requesting my presence in 
the House, on Wednesday night, to support his bill," said Lord 
Alresford, surprised at the sudden interest she evinced in his cor* 
respondencc, and wondering, perhaps, what motive could have 
kindled it 

♦* You intend, of course, to comply with his lordship's request? " 
replied she, promptly, and inquiringly, while the color suffused her 
cheeks. % 

** No ; it will not be convenient for me to go to town next week. 
Besides, Mildred, I would not leave you ; especially as this bill is 
not very important, and is sure to pass," replied the Earl, deci- 
sively. 

Mildred was silent for some minutes ; she fixed her eyes steadily 
on the ground. Lord Alresford continued opening his letters. 

•* Do not refuse Lord Woodburn's request only on my account, 
for I should like exceedingly to accompany you to town. The sea- 
son is very brilliant still, and I miss my usual Bojourn there at 
this period more than I can express," said she, at length rapidly ; 
' though her eyes were still bent on the carpet. 

*%i am sorry for it, Mildred. 1 have made arrangements^ 
spend the remainder of the year here, and I do not feel disposed 
to alter nay determination," replied Lord Alresford, coldly, continu- 
ing to peruse the letter in his hand. 

Her color came and went quick and fast. She, the idolized, — 
the indulged one, to be refused in this unequivocal cavalier style ! 
yet, in her resentment, she'cast not a thought on the bitter indiffer- 
ence her own words implied. Urged by her intense anxiety to 
win his love, — only to be obtained as she imagined, far from all 
comparison with the beautiful, the dreaded Lady Catherine — she 
resolved to hazard another trial of her power. 

♦* liOrd Alresford, I desire very much to visit London. Will 
you deny my first request ? " said she, haughtily, though with 
difl&culty retaining her self-possession. 

Lord Alrcsford laid down his letter. She was spell-bound, 
under that strange fascination and species of awe he always 
exercised over her spirits. 

** Mildred," said he, firmly, " I will not yield to your caprice. 
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You shall have time for reflection ; nor will I expose you, in your 
present frame of mind, to the temptations which the gratification 
of your wish would entaiL Before, your safeguards against every 
dangerous allurement were the love and confidence you reposed in 
your parents; noWy — but I will leave you to draw the parallel; 
only, one day you may, perhaps, thank me for my peremptory 
denial of your request. % 

•* Then your refusal proceeds alone from generous concern for 
my welfare, and you have no personal reasons for desiring to remain 
at Amesbury, as you stated before ? " retorted Mildred, with a 
sarcastic bitterness she could not repress, while her beautiful face 
crimsoned. 

*' Lady Alresford, I should imagine, would have been the last 
to need explanation of the personal motives likely to induce me to 
consider Amesbury our most desirable residence at present," 
rejoined the Earl, calmly quitting the room. 

But Mildred, in the depth of her pique and resentment, attrib- 
uted her husband's firm resolution alone to the strength of his 
liaison with the Lady Catherine. 

In a few minutes Lord Alresford returned, with no vestige of 
their past debate yisible in his face and manner. During the fol- 
lowing half-hour he conversed as if nothing had occurred to ruffle 
their good understanding ; though she fancied he lingered longer 
by her side than it was his wont to do. Mildred, however, made 
no advance, though involuntarily she sighed as the door at length 
closed for the morning upon her husband, and she was left again 
to her lonely cogitations. ^ 



CHAPTER XVL 

Lbt us now take a peep at others over their breakfast-table. 
"We confess a predilection for this early meal, especially in sum- 
mer, when Nature also puts on her most tempting aspect, and all. 
things without look fresh and luxuriant. A fair face and kindly 
disposition then beam upon us with redoubled lustre, when the 
mind, refreshed by sleep, diffuses a calm serenity over every speak- 
ing feature ; while' on the contrary those faces habitually puckered 
with peevish fretfulness assume at the morning meal additional 
repulsiveness ; as if the repose ordained to renovate the faculties 
15 
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of both body and mind, served in suoh nnlacky indiyidaals but to 
quicken the venom which debars them the enjoyment of much that 
is pleasant and delightful in this beautiful world of our& 

At the breakfast-table, then, in a small comfortably, rather 
than richly furnished apartmentj at Moreton Place, was a young 
lady. Before her stood the hissing tea-urn ; and when we first 
observe her, hoT head is slightly inclined, watching the descent of 
the boiling stream on the fragrant leaves in the teapot; but 
presently she raises her eyes and looks rather anxiously at the 
door, as she hears footsteps in the hall without Her face is not 
regularly handsome, but still on the noble brow, relieved by shin- 
ing bands of silky hair, in the varying shadows trembling in her 
deep blue eyes, in the smile which slightly elevates the comers of 
her small, well cut mouth, there was something infinitely cap- 
tivating. Miss Conway, as she stood there with her dazzling 
complexion, pure as her white morning robe, with good humor 
dimpling her soft cheek, was a living exemplification of truth. 
Near her, in an arm-chair, sat her mother. Lady Normanton's 
figure was slight and gracefully formed, though ill health, rather 
than age, had robbed it of its fulness. Her face still retained 
vestiges of great former beauty, though now t^e once blooming 
cheek was hollow and wan, and a fretful frown of discontent 
furrowed the brow and curled the lip. She reclined back in her 
chair, enveloped in a large shawl, although summer still spread its 
most tempting sky, and her eyes followed with restless peevishness 
the graceful movements of her daughter. 

" I really wish, Maude, you would attend to my request, and 
desire Harris to bake the rolls more. I may just as well speak to 
my poodle as ask you to do anything ; yet you know Dr. Batswing 
said dough in this crude state was highly indigestible, and likely 
to bring on another attack of dyspepsia," said Lady Normanton, 
fretfully tossing the uppermost crust from a plate of hot, buttered 
rolls before her. 

**I did lecture her for above half an hour yesterday, dear 
mamma, I assure you; and she promised to attend better this 
morning. Look, I really believe, if you try this bit you will find 
U well baked," replied Maude, good-naturedly, turning over the 
roll to find a piece to suit her mother's fastidious palate. 

" Well, just put it down on the plate, Maude. Yod cannot 
expect me to taste it while you hold it there." 

Miss Conway obeyed. After slowly separating a minute parti* 
cle from the piece, Lady Normanton suddenly laid down her knife 
and fork. 
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« Maude, don't yon see the glare of the sun is enough to sicken 
one? Do put down the Venetian shade I Eeallj, what can your 
head always be running upon, that you never observe anything?" 

" Do you feel more comfortable now, mamma ? " asked Miss 
Conway, placing before her mother a cup of tea, after shutting oat/ 
the bright sunshine from the room. 

"Yes; this subdued light is infinitely more grateful," said 
Lady Normanton, in no very gracious tones, sipping the tea. 
"Good heavens, Maude I you must have emptied the sugar-basin 
into my cup. How very careless I really, I can never get my 
daughters to perform the slightest service for me properly." 

•• Fortunately, here is another cup just ready ; perhaps you will 
like it better," replied > Maude, in tones unmoved, quietly substi- 
tuting one cup for the other before her querulous ladyship potlld 
interpose. 

" Now ring the bell, Maude, and inquire whether Harris has 
got an egg for my breakfast. " 

The bell was rung ; and, after due inquiry, as it was found the 
twelve fowls, with strange perversity, refused to produce an egg 
between them for her ladyship's breakfast, Lady Normanton 
i-esumed her repast in no very amiable mood, and Maude, after 
plying her mother's plate with a variety of delicacies, arranging her 
cushions, and feeding her poodle, at length sat down, and ventured 
to commence her own breakfast. 

Lady Normanton continued to eat in silence for some minutes. 

*♦ I wonder when your sister will please to make her appearance. 
"When I was young such indolence was not tolerated. Did you 
go into her room the last thi^g before you came down stairs, 
Maude?" 

'* Yes, mamma. I dare say Isabella is wearied with her fatigu- 
ing expedition yesterday, and will be down presently," said 
Maude, in her most conciliating tones. 

•* Her fatigues I Do you mean her drive yesterday to Nethercote 
with your aunt elect — little, silly Mrs. St. Priest?" 

Maude's cheek flushed ; even her gentle spirit felt chafed at her 
mother's wanton irritability. At this moment, however, Lady 
Normanton's thoughts received a fresh diversion by the abrm)t 
entrance of her daughter. The young lady advanced into- the 
room with a very decided manner and air ; her regular features 
breathing defiance at any one presuming to call her in question as 
to the hour it was her sovereign pleasure to partake of her morning 
ineai. Lady Normanton instantly opened a volley of small shot ; 
which, however, Miss Isabella chose to treat with most supzeme 
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indifference; and after nonchalantly glancing at the break&st- 
table, she coolly walked to the bell, rang it, and then stood 
smoothing her hair before the miixor. 

** What did you ring the bell for, Isabella? " asked Lady Nort 
manton, in no very gentle tones, as Hughes the butler answered 
the peremptory summons. 

** Take the urn out and refill it with boiling water, and bring 
some eggs, muffin, and hot roll ! " said the impracticable Isabella, 
without vouchsafing a glance at her mother. ** I think you might 
have kept a little hot tea for me, at any rate,- Maude ; but I know 
people in love are the most forgetful creatures in the world. Good 
heavens! pray pull up that blind — the room looks like some 
dismal den ! " exclaimed she, composedly seating herself. 

" I dare say you think this nonchalant deportment vastly becom- 
ing to you. Miss Isabella Conway ; but let me inform you, once 
for all, that if you cannot rise in time to breakfast with your sister 
and myself, you will please to content yourself with what you find 
on the table ; for I will not have Harris disturbed," rejoined Lady 
Norman ton, fretfully. 

"I am exceedingly sorry to disturb Harris's cogitations. I 
assure your ladyship, I will do all in my power to spare her pre- 
cious time," retorted Isabella, scornfully. ** Well, Maude, what 
is the matter ? You look as grave and sorrowful as you did beforp 
Edward Sutherland's last visit" 

Miss Conway made no reply, and, to conceal the bright drops 
which sprang to her eyes at this unfeeling taunt, bent her small 
head still lower over her needle ; for on her sister's appearance 
she had retreated from the breakfast-table, and left her to the- 
undisturbed enjoyment of the morning's bickering. ♦ 

*' I wonder when Normanton will think it worth while to trouble 
his head about us ? How long is it since we heard from him, 
Isabella? " at length said Lady Normanton, after a long pause in 
the dialogue ; during which Isabella ate, and her mother fondled 
her poodle, yawned, and had frequent Recourse to the bottle of 
pungent salts by her side. 

** You had better ask Maude. Normanton thinks her the only 
person worth writing to amongst us," replied Isabella, carelessly 
tossing the wing of a chicken to the dog ; who, thereupon, 
immediately leaped from Lady Normanton's lap, with a sudden 
eagerness which caused her to start violently. 

**When did you hear last from your brother, Maude?" 
demanded Lady Normanton, coloring, and darting a furious glance 
at her second daughter. 
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** I think it Was about three weeks ago, mamma. Normanton 
was then on the point of leaving Naples for Florence." 

** I wish he would be on the point of leaving anywhere for 
England. A young man of liis fortune and consequence ought to 
be thinking of settling in life» and taking a station, instead of 
wandering indolently on the continent. That Robert Conway had 
some hand in driving him abroad ; though I never could penetrate 
the mystery; for Normanton's stupid closeness of disposition ia 
perfectly odious. There must be some attraction abroad ; and I 
quite expect he will bring home some ballet girl, or street beggar, 
as his wife." 

" Oh, mamma I " exclaimed Miss Conway, involuntarily lifting 
her soft eyes from her work. 

** Nothing more likely, I should say ; just to demonstrate his 
sublime indifference to those two things the world generally reck- 
ons in its catalogue of objects to be desired — wealth %,nd position; 
You know Normanton was always infected with the absurd notion 
that every girl he saw wished to marry him for his money and 
rank," rejoined Isabella. 

•* Here is my son throwing away all his advantages, and my 
daughters, though they have been out these four years, remain 
unmarried; and are likely, for aught I know, to continue so. 
Even if they do manage to attract lovers, they seem wofully igno- 
rant of the art of retaining them," grumbled Lady Normanton, 
'casting a reproachful glance at Maude. 

** Pray, mamma, will you be good enough to inform us what 
advantages Normanton throws away ; for it appears to me he 
carefully treasures them all! " said Isabella, sneeringly. 
* ** I mean, by his preposterous absurdity and romantic nonsense 
about being married, for himself he is throwing away the chance 
of a match with his old friend and playmate. Lady Catherine 
Neville ; she would make a most suitable wife for him. But all 
my childten are resolved to fly in my face, I plainly perceive. 
However, we shall see. Mr. Egremont Turville is not such a 
fastidious simpleton as Normanton, and knows how to make court 
to the heiress. I told your brother the county was ringing wiih 
the news of Mr. Turville*s assiduities in that quarter, last week 
when I wrote to him, so perhaps we may see him sooner than we 
anticipate." 

** Then, mamma, all I say is, you added another link to a chain 
of scandalous gossip already long enough. I have closely watched 
Mr. Turville and Lady H3atherine, and I feel assured there ia 
nothing between them save cousmly regard.' 
16* ^ 
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" Just the very thing to build upon, Isabella ; in spite of your 
vehement assertions. Throw a fascinating man and a handsome 
young woman together constantly, without let or hindrance, with 
all restraints dissipated by cousinly affinity, and a match is sure 
to be the result ; so you need not hope, my dear, to make a con- 
quest of the lord of Nethercote I *' said Lady Normanton, carelessly 
twisting round the rings on her thin fingers. 

** Your ladyship need be under no alarm. Mr. Egremont Tur- 
ville, with twice his wealth, would scarce make me forget who I 
am ! '' rejoined Miss Isabella Conway, haughtily ; and her small 
mouth curled with angry disdain. 

'*! should trust so, indeed, Isabella. Maude, you who half 
live at Wardour Court, what do you say to Mr. Turville's chances 
with the heiress ? " 

''Indeed, mamma, I have had few opportunities of judging.'^ 
replied she, quietly; for, one among Isabella's amiable qualities 
was this — that after bantering poor Maude until she extracted 
something like an opinion or admission, the next time she saw 
Lady Catherine she would triumphantly descant upon the hct so 
elicited, on her sister's authority. 

"Oh, Maude only knows what she likes to telL It is no nas 
to ask her anything," exclaimed Isabella, bitterly. 

** The best thing you could do, Maude, would be to use your 
influence with your friend to induce her to suspend her choice 
until after your brother's return home. He would surely not 
suspect his old playmate of wishing to* entrap him ! " 

*»0n my life, he would I Normanton's absurd susceptibility 
would lead him into any folly." 

** Upon my word, your brother is obliged to you, Miss Isabellk 
Now, if my son would but be reasonable, and return home and 
marry Lady Catherine, I need never leave this place for that odious 
old house at Bowmore. Give me that footstool, Maude, and just 
raise the pillow behind me. Those flowers make me quite ill ; do, 
pray, put them outside in the hall," said Lady Normanton, point- 
ing to. a vase filled with jessamine and honeysuckle on a side table. 
** Ah, girls 1 " continued she, with a sigh, ** had your father lived, 
your present destiny would have been very different. Not but 
what Normanton has behaved uncommonly well in doubling my 
paltry jointure of two thousand a year, on the day he came of age ; 
but my lot has been peculiarly unlucky, and I have had but little 
enjoyment of the consequence and wealth which a marriage witb 
your father at first seemed to promise " 

** Then, mamma, you should not blame us; for, if you have had 
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disadyantages to contend with, so hare we. Maude and I baTe 
never even tasted the privileges of our station." 

Lady Normanton continued, without heeding her daughtei^s 
interruption: — 

*• Betbice your father came to the title, I had the plague of 
bringing you three into the world, and thereby ruined my health 
forever. Your father only survived his accession to the family 
honors one year ; and words are powerless to describe what I then 
went through with the vile tribe of lawyers, trustees, and guar- 
dians. Witham was let ; arrangements were made for my son's 
education, in spite of everything I could say — and now, after all 
I have suffered, Normanton nearly ruins himself with paying other 
people's debts, and takes himself off in this cavalier style, instead 
of living at home and reinstating his mother and sisters in the 
family mansion. He really seems to care for none of us but 
Maude." 

** As far as I am concerned, I shouldibeg to decline joining the ^ 
family circle at Witham. Normanton is far too dictatorial for 
me," said Isabella, sarcastically. 

"Keally, Isabella, your flights and airs are perfectly ludicrous; 
and could your brother hear you, he certainly would not consider 
himself a loser by your absence. Maude, ring the bell for my 
drops. When Lady Normanton had swallowed the mixture, imme- 
diately presented by her maid, she continued, '' £y-the-bye, Maude, 
I understand you were at Wardour when Lord and Lady Alresford 
paid their second visit there. Now, I only heard this by a side- 
wind. I never in my life met with so close and disingenuous a 
character as yours ! " 

*** I did not think you particularly cared for an enumeration of 
Lady Catherine's visitors, inamma, especially in this case; as, 
judging from your manner, I thought Lady Alresford did not 
produce a favorable impression on either you or Isabella, when you 
called at Amesbury." 

•* I cannot tell how you venture to set yourself up as a compe- 
tfent judge of my manners or sentiments either ; you must have a 
monstrous opinion of your discriminating faculties I However, in 
this one instance you are right ; for I certainly never felt more 
disappointed in anybody in my life than with Lady Alresford. I 
thought her frigid to a degree positively repulsive. Lord Alrea- 
ford also thinks no small things of himself! But I want to know, 
Maude, how you liked her ? " asked Lady Normanton, peevishly. 

•• If you insist upon my opinion, mamma, I hope you will not 
be offended if I speak it truly. I was very much fascinated by 
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Lady Alresford's manners and appearance. I think I never saw 
a more beautiful face. There was something so kiud and gentle 
in the tone of her voice, too. When you meet her again, I feel 
sure you will admire her," replied Maude. 

*• By-thc-bye. Maude — I think I did not tell you .Mrs. St, 
Priest intimated yesterday, during our drive, that this immaculate 
Lady Alrcsford is an old flame of Edward Sutherland's. By what 
I can understand from her, there seems to have been a regular 
flirtation between them when he was stationed at Stanmore. Pray, 
did this fact form any portion of his mysterious disclosures, when 
be was closeted with you for full two hours during his last visit ? " 

Miss Conway made no reply ; her heart was too full for words ; 
a slight tremulous motion of the lip alone testified that she heard 
the abrupt interrogatory. 

"Well, Ahiude," continued Isabella, "you need not look so 
angxy and aggrieved ; forewarned is forearmed, you know — and 
were I you, when Edward Sutherland comes into this neighborhood 
again, I would not let him go near Amesbury." 

** Did Mrs. St. Priest say, he was likely soon* to visit her 
again ? " asked Lady Normanton. 

"Yes; she said she expected him in a week or ten days,'* 
replied Isabella, pausing, as Hughes presented himself at the 
door. 

" Mrs. Si Priest, my lady, has sent over a messenger to know 
whether Miss Conway or Miss Isabella will like to drive with her 
to Nethercote this afternoon." 

" Give our compliments, and say, that either Miss Conway or 
myself will be with Mrs. St Priest by two o'clock," replied 
Isabella, promptly. 

" Good heavens I what can Mrs. St Priest be going over to 
Nethercote again for?" ejaculated Lady Normanton, lifting up 
her eyes. 

" To see Mr. Egremont Turville, most probably, mammar'* 
observed Isabella, flippantly. " I suppose, Maude, as you are an 
affianced young lady, you won't mind my sharing, this privilege 
with her ? " 

" Not in the least, Isabella, as far as the drive and Mr. Egre- 
mont Turville are concerned ; but, unfortunately, I promised Lady 
Catherine to walk over to Wardour after lunch," replied Mibs 
Conway, hesitatingly ; for she perceived the incipient pout on her 
gister's rosy lip. 

" Well, Maude, for once you must let your friend's convenienoe 
yield to your mother's. It is quite impossible that both my 
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daughters can go out and leare me alone ; so if jon cannot live a 
day without visiting Wardour Court, you must take your maid 
and walk thfere after dinner. Now, if you please, wo will go into^ 
my sitting-room ; and, perhaps, you will write those Otters for me 
I spoke to you about yesterday evening." 

Miss Conway arose, and quietly put aside her work to obey her 
mother's caprice. Poor girl I involuntarily a heavy sigh fluttered 
ou her lip. 

**I wish you joy of your ta^k, Maude," said Itfabclla, mali- 
ciously, as her sister passed the cou(ih, on which she was preparing 
to recline with the last new novel in her hand. *' I shall be back 
again about four. Adieu I " 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Miss Isabella Conwat returned home from her drive in a 
hnmor anything but improved by her tete-a-tete with the languish- 
ing widow ; and, after a dinner prolonged to a most insupportable 
length by the captious caprice of Lady Normanton, Maude waa 
permitted to set off on her long-delayed expedition to Wardour 
Court 

A feeling of indescribable relief stole over her as she closed the 
small gate admitting from the grounds of Moreton Place into the 
meadows, across which a foot-path Jed direct to Lady Catherine'^s * 
abode. She strolled slowly along; the quiet — the delicious lux- 
ury of being allowed space and leisure to think, when her heart- 
was throbbing with anxiety and dire foreboding--* the absence of 
the taunting word which sometimes drove her harassed spirit to 
the verge of desperate defiance of her domestic lyxants, fell; so 
soothingly on her mind, that, insensibly, her fiiir j^ung brow 
unbent, and the quick anxious glance of her dear« blUe eye 
melted — shall we say it — into a tear ; for Maude^s lonely medi* 
tations were of past betrayals, of future deep and bitter suffering. 
Her first dream of love had been given to Colonel Sudiherland — - 
given with the fresh, full ardor of her truthful Bpimt ;: for. she 
£wcied his deeds blameless as his words, and believed; tiiat the 
man who spoke and reasoned as did her beloved Ikiotheri would 
alike act from the same principles, and maketiitin Ahe foundation 
attd test of bis daily conduct Bitterly was she fuddoeived ,- and 
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to all the petty tyranny of her home, was now added the galling, 
humbling sense of being deserted — betrayed ; of having tendered 
the most precious gift in woman's power to bestow, to meet with 
contempt and ingratitude in return. 

Originally, Colonel Sutherland's hand and ample fortune were 
destined by Lady Normanton for her daughter Isabella; who, 
having met him at Mrs. St. Priest's, became violently smitten 
with his easy volubility and flow of spirits ; for Colonel Suther- 
land, though possessed of deep, unscrupulous passions, when fully 
aroused, was one of those individuals, who, without one solid 
attainment, and with very shallow intellect, adroitly managed to 
collect a particle from every source ; so that whether the conversa- 
tion soared to the flights of metaphysics, or descended to- the most 
exquisite nonsense that ever escaped male or female lips, he 
'generally contrived to acquit himself of his share with apparent 
ease. Such was the origin of Colonel Sutherland's introduction 
to Moreton, an intimacy most unlucky for poor Maude ; for 
divining the- drift of Lady Normanton, and speedily perceiving 
that Miss Isabella's fierce, imperious spirit was impervious to 
harmless flirtation, he turned his attention to her sister. 

Struck by Maude's gentle, womanly manners. Colonel Suther- 
land soon exchanged his gallant speeches for the language of what 
he then supposed sincere passion ; nor was he undeceived as to 
the hoUowness of his professions, until he met the beautiful, and 
brilliant Miss Effingham. Then were poor Maude's wrongs 
avenged ; for Mildred, with her radiant spirit and ready wit, was 
just the woman to inthral and hold captive the heated fancy of 
• such a man as Colonel Sutherjand. He loved her deeply, unut- 
terably ; and then only to find ner the affianced bride of another, 
— lost to him by her own consent and deed. When the illusioii 
of making Mildred his own was dissipated by her approaching 
marriage with Lord Alresford, Miss Conway listened to Colonel 
Sutherland's confessions of past faithlessness with feelings of sor- 
row indescribable ; she felt smitten to the heart. Even his 
voluntary humiliation she knew to be a tacit acknowledgment of 
her rival's power. Her trust in him was forever gone; and 
though she pardoned him, the galling remembrance of his desertion 
she felt could never be effaced ; and more in compliance with bis 
urgent entreaties than aught else — for he knew too well his powef 
over her gentle, yielding nature — she reluctantly consented to 
remain his betrothed. 

Slowly, then, Maude walked along the path, which wound now* 
under green hedges and by mossy banks spangled with wild pink 
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geraniam anS delicate starwort; then, taking a more decided 
gweep across the meadow, diverged, at length, into a narrow bridle 
way. This, by a gentle ascent, led to the summit of the ridge of 
hills which divided the estates of Lord Normanton from those of 
the Lady Catherine. From this slight elevation, a fine view might 
be obtained of the beautiful wooded valley, in the centre of which 
stood the mansion of Wardour. Groups of noble oaks and syca- 
mores, *some of gigantic size, surrounded it on all sides; and 
through the middle of the valley a narrow streamlet flowed, now 
flashing in^he rays of the setting sun, like burnished silver, now 
Goquettishly disappearing behind the stately clumps of timber. 

The mansion of Wardour Court was a venerable looking pile, 
and dated from the reign of Elizabeth. It was a low, compact # 
edifice, of considerable dimensions, built of brick, with facings of 
while stone. Around the roof ran a low parapet of carved stone, 
and in the centre arose a tall clock-tower. The principal entrance 
was by a porch of massive oak elaborately carved, and otherwise 
OTuamented with grotesque figures and devices. Over this, the 
hatchment affixed on the decease of Lord Willingham still remained. 
In front of the mansion was a court of greensward, separated from 
the park by a sunk fence and balustrade, decorated with balls, 
stone rosettes, and huge lotus-shaped vases, in which pink hydran- 
geas flourished luxuriantly. Behind the mansion, and parallel on 
either side with the court, were long avenues of firs and cedars, 
imparting a dark, gloomy aspect. 

Lady Catherine had done her best to lessen the sombreness of 
her ancient abode, by training a variety of bright- looking creepers 
to contrast their showy blossoms with its dark, weather-stained 
walls. At various seasons of the year, brilliant clusters of roses, 
japonica, passion fiowers, and other beautiful plants bloomed around 
her windows and twined over the porch ; and beyond, flights of 
stone steps conducted, from terrace to terrace, into gardens, upon 
which she had lavished all the skill and experience acquired in 
the sunny clime from whence she had just returned. 

Pausing a few minutes for a rapid survey of the lovely landscape 
before her, Maude hurried forwards ; for already the rose-tinted 
clouds on the horizon were beginning to lose their vivid hues, as 
the shades of evening stealthily crept over. Passing through the 
court, and under the curious old arch which led to the back of the 
mansion, she soon found herself on the terrace, upon which most 
of the principal apartments opened. Mrs. Otway was the only 
oooupant of Lady Catherine's sitting-room when Maude entered. 
The old lady was reclining veiy much at her ease in an arm-chair 
near the window, occupied with her eternal knitting. 
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" Well, my dear Miss Conway, I am glad to see* you at last ; 
Gathcrine has been expecting you hours ago. She has only just 
laid down her needle to take a stroll in the flower-garden with 
Charles Turville. See, there they both arc at the end of the ter* 
race," said the old lady, firmly grasping her knitting, lest Maude's 
Budden incursion should betray her into a slip of the pin. 

** 1 could not come before, Mrs. Otway, or you may be sure you 
would have seen me. I will go and meet Catherine." 

Lady Catherine and her cousin were in deep conv6rsation, and 
did not perceive Maude's approach until she was close upon them. 

** At last, dear Maude, here you are I I have be(S expecting 
you ever since two o'clock, you shameful truant," exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, stepping forwards, with rather heightened color. 
* "I could not leave home. Isabella went out with Mrs. St, 
Priest, and you know mamma is not happy unless one of us remains 
with her," replied Maude, shaking hands with Mr. Turville. 

•* I met Mrs. St. Priest and your sister, on their road to Nether- 
cdte, as I was on mine hither. You have never been to see my 
flowers. Miss Conway. I consider myself very ill used. Why 
did you not drive over with your sister yesterday?" asked Mr. 
Turville. 

** For the same reason that I could not come here earlier to-day. 
Mamma cannot endure to be left alone." 

** And so you have arranged always to stay at home while your 
sister goes out. Miss Conway ? I protest, since my arrival in this 
neighborhood (excepting occasionally here) I do not believe I have 
met you half-a-dozen times." 

"For shame, Charles! With your usual unceremonious lan- 
guage you have brought the color into Maude's cheeks," exclaimed 
Lady Catherine, laughingly. 

•* I am very sorry ; but I hope Miss Conway will prove herself 
as good and amiable as she appears, by forgiving mo when £ 
aggravate the offence by saying it becomes her too well for me to 
repent the words which kindled it." 

** Well, Maude, you are the first young lady, including mysolC 
whom 1 overheard that matter-of-fact cousin of mine compliment" 

** Thank you, Catherine. It is some consolation to know thait 
you think about mo, so I will not grumble at the manner," replied 
Mr. Turville, fixing his large dark eyes on his cousin's face. '* But, 
do you not think you could manage to drive Miss Conway over to 
Kethcrcote to-morrow ? I want her to see my garden befons i\m 
flower fete." 

• * Ger tu inly. Maude, will you go ? '* 
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** Tes, if nothing intervenes I shcmld enjoy it very much ; but 
I cannot promise this evening. I will send you word to-morrow 
morning, if you will allow me, Catherine." 

** Oh, surely for once your sister may stay at home and take 
care of her mother. Could she not ? " exclaimed the incorrigible 
Mr. Turville. 

Maude could not refrain from laughing. 

•• Never mind, Charles. He expends all his compliments and 
polite speeches at Mon-Bijou and so has little ready coin in hand," 
rejoined Lady Catherine. ** How very intimate Isabella seems to 
have become all at once with Mrs. St. Priest, Maude ! They are 
always driving about together now." 

** Yes, they are very great friends," replied Maude, hastily. 

" Mrs. St. Priest is the most frivolous little dell of a woman I 
ever met with ; yet I have a strong suspicion under that artificial 
manner lurk deeper designs. Depend upon it, she is a dangerous 
woman," said Mr. Turville. 

•* You ought not to say so, at any rate, Charles." 

•*Pray, why not?" 

"Because Mrs, St. Priest lauds everywhere, to the extent of her 
ability, the taste, learning, and divers fascinations of Charles 
Egremont Turville, Esq.," replied Lady Catherine, laughing. 

•* You mean, she praises Nethercote and its various eligibilities. 
I wonder what place in her estimation Charles Egremont Turville 
would hold without it? However, I repay her admiration, by 
allowing her to drive her ponies there whenever she chooses," 
rejoined Mr. Turville, 

♦* How very gracious I She must appreciate the boon." 

** So it seems, for she pays Nethercote a visit every third day. 
You, Catherine, give me one call to her fifty. Why do you not 
come oftener?" 

The color came into Lady Catherine's cheek. 

** Did you ever hear such a question, Maude? " Shall I never 
make you 'understand, Charles, that it is not etiquette for young 
ladies to pay frequent visits at bachelors* houses ? " 

** I consider etiquette a very troublesome thing, when it inter- 
feres with pleasant social arrangements," replied Mr. Turville, in 
grumbling accents. 

'* Come, Maude, let us go into the house. You must rest, before 
you commence your walk homewards. Mrs. Otway, also, will 
think we are behaving very ill, to leave her alone so long," said 
Lady Catherine. 

Miss Conway assented, though she was not in the least fatigued, 
16 
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and had listened with much amusement to the dialogue between 
her friend and Mr. Turville. Of the latter'a admiration of and 
predilection for his fair cousin's society, Maude had long had her 
private opinion ; though when challenged at home, she evaded the 
question. Mr. Egremont Turville had strong sterling sense, keen 
perception into character, and an energy which, combined with 
these other two qualities, seldom led him astray, an^ rendered him 
more fortunate in the realization of his projects than most men. 
He, moreover, possessed the rajre qualification of invariably saying 
what he meant, and doing what he said. This uncommon charac- 
teristic sadly discomposed the tactics of such ladies as Mrs. St 
Priest, who often found their prettily-turned sentences suddenly 
arrested by one of Mr. Turville's shrewd, downright speeches. 

** "Well, Mrs. Otway, and how have you been getting on during 
our absence ? " said Mr. Turville, seating himself, soon after they 
entered the room, by the old lady's side. 

** Oh, tolerably well. See, Catherine, my dear, I have finished 
the stripe I began just before we left Narbonne ; " then suddenly 
reminded, by the gloom which overspread Lady Catherine's face, 
that Lord Willingham's fatal seizure happened on that night, and 
seeking to efface the reminiscence her words evoked, Mrs. Otway 
hastily added, — ** I mean, my dear, on the evening Mr. Eandolph 
so suddenly made his appearance." 

** Who is this Mr. Randolph I so often hear you talk about, 
Mrs. Otway ? " asked Mr. Turville, fixing his keen eyes on his 
cousin, whose fair brow and cheeks now rivalled the damask rose 
in her bosom. 

** A very agreeable young Englishman, whose acquaintance we 
made in Italy," replied Mrs. Otway, resolved to be very guarded 
in what she said. 

** Well, but who is he? what is he? and where does he oome 
from?" 

Mrs. Otway looked sadly perplexed. 

" Well, Mr. Turville, 1 am sure I am not quite prepared to 
answer all these questions. His name is Eandolph. I really do 
not know anything more about him." 

" But if he had no introductions, where in the world did you 
and Catherine meet him ? " 

** We met him first at Madame Pezzaro's." 

" Ah ! so he was one of those unfortunate, all-accomplished 
gentlemen, my good aunt picks up, and exhibits as lions at her 
villa. I see now," rejoined Mr. Turville, stealing a searchii 
glance at the Lady Catherine, and then fixing his dark e; 
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ihoughtfuUjr on the. ground. "Have you seen anything of that 
charming, graceful-looking Lady Alresford, Qatherine, since I saw 
you ? " demanded he, after a pause. 

** I have seen her twice since. Lord Alresford, several times." 

'* Only twice ? " 

** No — she came here with the Earl two days ago." 

*• It strikes me, Catherine, you arc rather disappointed in the 
EarVs choice. You do not seem half as intimate with Lady 
Alresford as I expected, or as I am sure you anticipated. Now, 
tell me what you really think of her." 

" Really, Charles, you put feuch very pertinent questions; that 
bow to frame an answer is sometimes no slight embarrassment," 
replied Lady Catherine, glancing at Maude. 

* * Do not trouble yourself to frame an answer, Catherine. Always 
tell me really what you think, or decline giving an answer at 
once," said Mr. Turville, in rather a brusque tone. 

*• Well, you need not look so deeply injured," exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, laughing. ** I have no objection to tell you my opinion 
of the Countess. I think her most beautiful and fascinating ; but 
there is coldness in her manner, and a want of warmth in return- 
ing all my civilities, which I cannot account for. I am sure she 
dislikes me." 

"My dear Lady Catherine, how can you use such strong 
expressions?" remonstrated Mrs. Otway, gravely. "The thing 
which struck me most during the short two hours she spent here 
on Monday was, that she did not seem devoted enough to her noble- 
looking husband. I must say I was provoked at her indifference ! " 

** How romantic you are become, Mrs. Otway ! Then you think 
it a rule for a wife to show great devotion to her husband in pub- 
lic?" said Mr. Turville, smiling; for he greatly enjoyed putting 
the oil lady on her mettle. 

"Good gracious, Mr. Turville I how* quickly you take one up I 
I do not call sitting quietly here in Catherine's room being in 
public. I question, with all her pretty face and pretty manner, 
whether Lady Alresford was ever in love with her husband ! " said 
Mrs. Otway, with a sagacious nod. 

Poor Mildred ! Could she but have heard Mrs. Otway*s opinion I 

" Some lover's quarrel, I suppose, darkened the matrimonial 
horizon the morning they visited you, Catherine. I should make 
a point never to let my wife quarrel with me." 

" Admirable ! Oh, Charles, what a frank admission ; so you 
would monopolize all the (luarrellirg yourself? " 

A quiet smile curled Mr. Turville's lip. 
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" Well, Miss Conway, you have not yet sjx^en. I like to bear 
other people's opinion. Do you agree with Catherine, that lady 
Alresford lacks animation and warmth of manner, and with Mrs. 
Otway, that she never was in love with her husbajid ? " 

Ma^ide was too ti-uthful to assert what she did not think — and 
we know she had very good reason to entertain a doubt on this 
latter point. 

** Perhaps there may be a coldness in Lady Alresfcrd's manner ; 
but we must remember she is amongst strangers," replied she, 
evasively. 

** J^ see ycu will not venture an opinion upon Mrs. Otwa/s 
assertion, Miss Conway," said Mr. Turville, as Maude at that 
moment arose to take leave. 

** You cannot possibly walk home alone," observed Lady Cathe- 
rine, hastily, as she saw the rising color on her friend's cheek. 
•' Perhaps Charles will be your knight, Maude, and escort you 
back to Morcton ? " 

"I shall be most happy, if Miss Conway will allow me that 
honor," replied Mr. Turville, promptly. 

Miss Conway, however, hesitated, and her face expressed such 
genuine distress that Lady Catherine gazed astonished. A mo- 
ment's reflection revealed the source of her friend's discomfiture. 

** On second thoughts, Charles, I cannot spare you just now, so 
pray sit down again ; Maude, I am sure, will excuse you ; or 
rather do me the favor to ring, for I am going to send her home in 
the pony carriage," resumed she, quickly. 

*♦ Catherine, why would not Miss Conway allow me to escort her 
home? " asked Mr. Turville, in his driest tones, throwing himself 
on the couch near his cousin, when he entered the drawing-room 
again, after handing Maude to the carriage. 

** Cannot you guess ? " 

**No. How should I ?^* 

** Don't you know Miss Conway is engaged to be married? " 

«• What a prudent young lady I I suppose Colonel Sutherland 
is jealous?" 

"No. I never heard that he was. Maude is right for many 
reasons. You forget the Colonel's amiable relative in this 
neighbiorhood." 

♦•True — I forgot;" and Mr. Turville sat silently for some 
time watching his cousin as she bent over her work-frame. ** Cath- 
erine," exclaimed he, at length, catching her fair hand as she drew 
the silk through the canvas, '*what a very odd fancy it is of 
yours to wear that ring. I suppose it is your mother's? " 
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The ring was the one Mr. Randolph placed on htr fingei in the 
cathedral of Narbonne. The diamond guard she always wore, 
and which purposely completely covered it, had by some accident 
slipped aside. Hastily she snatched her hand from her cousin's 
grasp. Luckily, Mr. Turvilledid not perceive the momentary 
pallor which spread over her cheek, or the convulsive tremor of 
her lip, for she sat with her back to the light With a strong 
effort, she commanded her voice sufficiently to reply, in the easy 
tone of their previous discourse, — 

" Really. Charles, how' impertinent you are growing I I posi. 
tively will not satisfy your curiosity." 

•* Catherine, I shall envy that happy man who, with your con^ 
sent, takes it from your finger to replace it by another," said Mr. 
Turville, earnestly. 

••I cannot see any longer ; so, like you, dear Mrs. Otway, must 
be content to be idle awhile ! " exclaimed Lady Catherine, abruptly 
rising from her embroidery-frame, and approaching the old lady, 
whg lay back, half asleep, in her chair. 

'* And I must think of riding home. I will go round to the 
stables for my horse," baid Mr. Turville, slowly rising from his 
chair. " Good-night, Catherine." 

•* Good-night, Charles." 

And Mr. Turville quitted the room, while Lady Catherine buried 
her face in her hands, and presently bright tears forced themselves 
between her fingers and dropped upon her dress. Mrs. Otway did 
not speak, for the obscurity was too great for her to observe the 
distress of her beloved pupil. Presently the silence was l)roken 
by the entrance of the butler with lights ; and after he had closed 
the windows and retired, Mrs. Otway, rousing up, resumed her 
darling occupation; and Lady Catherine mechanically reseated 
herself at her frame. For some time they worked on in silence. 

At length Mrs. Otway began, — 

•* I have not heard you mention Mr. Randolph very lately, my 
dear. I suppose you receive good news from him ? " asked she, 
hesitatingly ; for it was a subject seldom broached between them. " 

" Yes, I heard about a fortnight ago," responded Lady Catherine, 
with a sigh. 

** When do you expect him in England? That strange visit of 
his, when we were domiciled in that wretched French place, has 
always puzzled me. Ah, Catherine, it is a sad, sad thing that we 
ever fell in with him ! " said the old lady, sighing also. 

•• He has promised to be here, — in England, in two months," 
replied Lady Catherine, in a low voice. 
16* 
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** Well, I am glad to hear this. I hate mystery I Do you feel 
to care for him, my dear, After this period of absence, as much as 
you did at Narboune ? " 

** Much, much more.". 

** I was thinking, yesterday, what your cousin and Lord Aires- 
ford will say when they hear of your engagement; my dear, to a 
man nobody knows anything about " 

** Dear Mrs. Otway, do not let us anticipate evils. Surely, when 
present, they are hard enough to bear." 

** Ah, the present evil, Catherine, is to see you pining in secret, 
and exerting yourself in public to affect an appearance of happi- 
ness ! Mr. Eandolph told me he had had a long interview with 
you at Narbonne; did he tell you nothing about himself, my 
dear?" 

Lady Catherine shook her head, while tears dropped on her 
work. 

"Mrs. Rayland, you know, said she met him at some f&te. 
Now, my dear, what I should' advise is, that you make a confid|int 
of Lord Alresford. I know he would find out all about this mys- 
terious lover of yours immediately. It will not do for you to go 
on in this way, Catherine ; a girl, beautiful as you are, and an 
heiress too ! You should not either, my dear, lay too much stress 
on Lord Willingham's approval ; for, during his last illness, he 
often appeared to me slightly wandering at times. Now, will you 
apply to the Earl ? " and Mrs. Otway laid down her knitting, and 
gazed earnestly into her pupil's face. 

Lady Catherine arose ; she clasped her hands tightly together. 

** Mrs. Otway, if you wish to insure my eternal love and grati- 
tude, promise me profound silence, profound secrecy, on everything 
respecting Randolph, for the next three months," said she, in a 
voice of deep emotion. 

" This affair, Catherine, causes me more anxiety than I can 
describe ; but I suppose, as you insist, I must comply with your 
desire. Nay, my dear, compose yourself, pray ; I cannot think 
what it is that raises such a tumult of passion when this man's 
name is mentioned," said Mrs. Otway, hastily rising, and throwing 
her arm round Lady Catherine's waist. "At the expiration of 
these three months, may I consider myself at liberty to consult 
your guardian?" persisted Mrs. Otway, with more resolution than 
was her wont. 

** No. I will then myself take measures. But I do not distrust 
Randolph ; and though six weeks have elapsed since the period he 
promised to greet me here, I believe him true — honorable 1 Mark, 
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Mrs. Otway, not a shadow of a doubt lingers on my mind I " and 
Lady Catherine threw back her beautiful head ; but though her 
features still trembled with excitement, this open assertion of her 
lover's truth seemed to have infused fresh confidence into her own 
heart also. 

"Well, my dear, all's well that ends well; and I fervently 
trust it may prove so in your case," said the old lady, mechanically 
taking up her knitting again. 

Lady Catherine lingered round her friend for a few minutes, 
and then paced up and down the room. Presently she approached 
tibe window, and drew from her bosom the half of the glittering 
clasp. Alas I it had never yet been used for the purpose it was 
given. 

**I say, Catherine — now don't laugh, my dear — do you not 
think it just possible, Mr. Kandolph may be a Jesuit in disguise ? 
Such things have happened," said Mrs. Otway, with a look and 
manner of profound sagacity, interrupting the silence which 
prevailed. 

Lady Catherine laughed aloud. 

** Nothing could be ^aore unlikely, I ai^sure you, my dear Mrs. 
Otway. I wonder where your suspicions will travel next ! " 

Mrs. Otway made no reply, but appeared absorbed in her work. 

•'Catherine, what a very clever, fascinating young man Charles 
Turville is I I protest I like him as well as the Earl. Don't you 
think him very agreeable ? " 

** Very ! And now, my dear old friend, as your ruminations 
aeem to have travelled homewards, and it is growing late, we will 
ring, and summon the household to prayers," said the Lady 
GaUierine. 



OHAPTEE XVm. 

Mrs. St. Priest had always a keen eye to her own interest. 
She knew money was the grand desideratum which enabled peoj)le 
to overtower their fellows ; and, next to her own attractions, she 
deemed it the thing most easily bartered for the speedy attainment 
of her scheme of aggrandizement The income of her late bus- 
band. Major St. Priest, amounted to the sum of two thousand per 
annum, exclusive of his pay. In gratitude for her eager solicitude 
to smooth his gouty pillow, the Major duly bequeathed fifteen 
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hundred a year to his young widow ; the remaining five hundred 
of his income, secured on an estate in Cumberland, having been 
most generously settled by him on his nephew, Edward Suther- 
land, when the latter first entered the service, almost penniles& 
However, in the will was a memorandum of a few lines, over which 
Mrs. St Priest, though so amply dowered, dwelt with unspeakable 
pleasure and self-gratification. It expressed the desire of the 
testator, that his iiephew, Edward Sutherland, being now so well 
provided for by the large bequest of his paternal uncle, G-eorge 
Sutherland, Esquire, of the Grove, should relinquish to his widowed 
aunt, Ada St. Priest, this trifling addition to his income ; which 
would prevent her feeling that diminished affluence was added to 
the bitter trials of her widowhood. The wish of the deceased 
Major, Mrs. St. Priest took good care should be forthwith intimated 
to Colonel Sutherland ; but, to her exceeding vexation, instead of 
receiving by return of post a deed of renunciation of the five hun- 
dred per annum, executed in due form, a brief letter only arrived, 
containing much condolence for her loss, and vague assurances 
that his uncle's desire should be duly weighed, as soon as profes- 
sional duties allowed him a single instant to devote to his own 
concerns. From that time to this, a period of five years, Mrs. St 
Priest heard nothing Acre of the affair. Though intensely pro- 
voked, she thought it most politic to keep up a brisk exchange of 
civilities, to guard against the possibility that he should forget 
such a person as his uncle's widow existed ; and, consequently, no 
two persons could be on better terms than Colonel Sutherland and 
herself.' He visited her at stated periods of the year, and often on 
his table lay billets from Mon-Bijou, mingling with newspapers 
and clumsy business letters, whose strong wiry addresses stood out 
in coarse relief against her airy, flowing characters. 

The morning Mrsl St Priest visited Amesbury Park, she 
received the following letter from Colonel Sutherland : — 

** My Dear Ada : 

" Knowing of old your inimitable dexterity, and having ofttimes 
experienced your kindness, do not be surprised if I now venture 
to entreat you to exercise this admirable ingenuity of yours in my 
behalf. 

** You doubtless remember something of what I told you during 
my last visit at Mon-Bijou, relative to my desperate love affair 
with Mildred Effingham, now Lady Alresford. That she once 
loved me, and at the time of her marriage cared not a sou for her 
magnifico of a husband, I venture little in asserting ; and as for 
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my sentiments towards her, a lady of your discriminative powers 
will not long be in doubt, after perusing the whole of my letter. 
Now, this is what I beseech you to do for me : — drive o\er to 
Amesbury at your earliest possible convenience ; observe and note 
attentively how the adorable Mildred speaks, looks, and acts; 
whether her beautiful eyes beam love or hate on her lord ; and 
tell me as to the strength of the love between them. Have I made 
myself sufficiently intelligible ? Another boon I have to crave, — 
do not think me exacting, — will you receive me during the first 
week of next month as your guest? 

** By-the-bye, it may be as well to tell you, though I had nearly 
forgotten, that I have had an interview with old Buxton, one of 
the deceased Major's executors, and, I doubt not, in a month or 
two we snail be able to arrange the trifling affair of the Cotgrove 
estate to your satisfaction. I owe you a thousand apologies for 
. deferring its settlement so long. 

** Adieu 1 You may divine the impatience I shall await the 
report penned by your fairy fingers. Humbly kissing your hands, 
** I remain, yours, very faithfully, 

" Edward Sutherland." 

The eyes of the widow glistened with sati^action, as she perused 
the interesting document. Already she felt Gotgrove and its acres 
to be her own. Impatient of the least delay, before she put the 
machinery in motipn which was to bring about this desirable 
result, the moment she finished luncheon she stepped into her 
phaeton, and set off for Amesbury. How she comported herself 
in the presence of the Earl and his bride, we have already related ; 
but on her return home, she descended to her boudoir, and wrote 
the subjoined epistle : — 

•* My Dear Edward : 

** In compliance with your wish, I drove over this afternoon to 
Amesbury. What a barbarian you were to lure me into the den 
of ibis most exclusive of exclusive Earls I However, I have since 
thought it was a happily conceived project, to storm the fortress 
dozing the honey-moon ; for it still beamed propitiously enough to 
sweeten my visit. 

•* Well, Edward, I admire this Countess of yours excessively. 
I never saw a more splendid creature ; and, comparatively speak- 
ing, Maude Conway is not worthy to hold a candle to illumine 
■Qch beauty. As for the terms she is on with her lord and master, 
I oanoot at present quitd. determine. There is evidently a some- 
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thing ; she is not at her ease, I mean, in the full oonfidenue of 
being beloved. In the; midst of all her splendor, I remarked a 
restless roving of the eye; espeoially in the presence of Ladj 
Catherine Neville, who came to pay her a visit whilst I was at 
Amesbury. I will examine more attentively ; for I have exceeded 
your request, though I flatter myself, scarcely surpaissed what you 
anticipated from my friendship, having, I think, created a favorable 
impression on your divinity; and be sure nothing shall be left 
undone on my part to promote a friendly interchange of visita 
From all I have as yet heard and seen, my advice to you is 
combined in the one word — persevere! 

** To throw a little light on the internal economy of the house- 
hold at Amesbury, I directed my maid to scrape an acq^ntanoe 
with the Countess's ; but to no purpose ; Mademoiselle Aglae was 
mute, and all Sandford's pumping went for nought. 

** Now, Edward, I want to know whether you seriously intend 
to enter the lists, and attempt to flirt with this exquisite Countess, 
in the very teeth of her handsome-looking husband ? If so, all I 
have to say is, that you are a courageous man, to hope to prevail 
against so dangerous a rival. Now,; do not be angry ; if you come 
off the victor the greater your glory. I think I have given you all 
the information at present gleaned ; ' hut I shall be vigilant J 

" In conclusion, I can only express my hope that you will give 
me the pleasure of your company at atiy time, for as long as you 
find it agreeable to remain at Mon-Bijou, and believe me ever, 

*« Ada St. Priest." 

This letter duly despatched, Mrs. St. Priest dined with more 
than her usual gusto, and afterwards sat down to spend a long 
solitary evening, with a mind and temper more in unison with her 
outward deportment than they had ever been since the day she 
heard herself proclaimed unfettered mistress of fifteen hundred a 
year. 

In about three weeks from the date of the widow's despatch, 
Lady Alresford drove over to Mon-Bijou, accompanied, however, 
by her husband. Her visit was a brief one, and no new lights 
flashed across the imaginative genius of their hostess. A little 
increase of cordiality, as she conceived, in the Countess's manner, 
consoled her, nevertheless, at the time for this disappointment. 
Another fortnight elapsed, and no fresh visit of Lady Alresford'i 
was on record in her journal ; she had called at Amesbury, and 
was refused admittance. Mrs. St. Priest was in despair. Three 
more days and the Colonel was to arrive at Mon-Bijou ; how, thexi« 
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wonld her boastful ajssurances of her growing intimacy with the 
Oountess be realized? 

One morning, as she sat pondering over the adverse turn affairs 
had taken, and moodily calculating the various luxuries that the 
additional five hundred to her income might insure ; which now, 
most probably, it would be her hard fate forever to forego ; the 
sound of carriage wheels rolling up to the door, smote upon her 
ear. Swiftly she sprang from the couch to the window overlooking 
the veranda, and actually clasped her hands together in ecstasy, 
when she perceived that tier visitor was no other than the wished- 
for Lady Alresford; and what was more, the Oountess came 
alone. 

And it was, indeed, Mildred, who now sat awaiting admittance 
at the portal of the artful, the dei^igning Mrs. St. Priest ; but 
Mildred, totally altered and unlike the bright being who, in days 
of yore, cheered all around by her sunny smile of gladness. Now, 
all was changed ; the dark spot was gradually stealing over her 
heart, rendering her existence joyless and burdensome. As her 
whole being yielded to the passionate love her husband now 
inspired, there came as a natural consequence the depreciation of 
self, the distrust of her own powers to captivate, and turn back 
again into their legitimate channel, affections which she concluded 
were either iuthralled by another, or alienated past recovery by 
f(»rmer frivolity and rejection. But side-by-side with this humili- 
ating estimate x)f self — contradictory as it may appear — and, in 
proportion to her love, sprang up a deep burning resentment, that 
her beauty, her wit, and above all the half repentance she had 
expressed, had not brought the Earl again to her feet — had not 
brought one petition for her love — no, not one direct mark of 
affection ; for indirect ones Mildred's proud heart scorned to accept. 
She, therefore, hardened herself in the belief of his indifference ; 
and though, in the EarPs presence, pride and resentment enabled 
her to play the erroneous part she had imposed upon herself, and 
to close her lips from speaking words kind, gentle, loving — such 
afi she fancied sometimes his eyest implored her to utter — her 
s((litary hours, and now these were many, were spent in tears too 
bitter for words of comfort, such even as her mother's and Helen's 
letters contained, to assuage. 

Mildred's fault, the source of all her misery, was a mistaken 
pride combined with a want of integrity ; which led her, from the 
very first date of her correspondence with her betrothed, to conceal 
the source of her secret discomfort— which betrayed her into the 
fatal error of attempting to retrieve the ground she fancied she 
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had lost, bycxcitiDg in bis bosom a sentiment of pique and jcaloa« 
umbrage. Her principal defect, in a word, was essay in'^ to obtain 
by circuitous routes tbat to wbich but one broad beaten track 
properly led. She wanted firm moral courage and unswerving 
rectitude of purpose. ** Honesty is the best policy," is a trite old 
maxim, and Mildred would have found it so ; but, unfortunately, 
experience had not yet taught her its truth. 

Turn back for a few minutes to Amesbury, and witness the little 
scene which -preceded Mildred's departure thence for Mon- 
Bijou. 

Lady Alresford was seated in her boudoir. She held before her 
some kind of work ; but it was her mind that labored, not her 
fingers. Her beautiful garden bloomed with unflagging lustre, and 
the fountain gurgled' and threw up jets of water, clear as a sun- 
beam. Yet all this beauty was lost upon her, and her eye turned 
coldly aside. Presently she raised her head, and a slight flush 
sufl^uscd her cheek, as she heard a step which she knew could be 
but that of her husband ; for her garden was held sacred against 
all other intruders. Soon he stood before the open window. 

*• Mildred, will you drive with me to Wardour Court? I want 
you to take Lady Catherine those specimens of plants she ad- 
mired so much, and which we promised to give her,'' said Lord 
Alresford. 

Always Lady Catherine I thought Mildred. 

♦• I do not feel inclined to drive to-day ; so I must beg you will 
excuse me. Cannot you send Ferguson with the plants to Wardour 
Court? " replied she, coldly ; rising, however, and approaching the 
window where the Earl stood. 

"No; I know the flowers will give Lady Catherine double 
pleasure if you will present them, Mildred. So do let mo prevail 
upon you — you have only made two visits to Wardour since your 
marriage." 

"I am sorry to refuse any request of yours, Lord Alresford; 
but I cannot go to Wardour to-day/* responded she, turning 
decisively away. 

**Arc you ill, Mildred?^' asked the Earl, in accents of 
surprise. 

•* No, perfectly weU." 

'* Then, why will you not go? "J 

Mildred hesitated ; the truth trembled on her lips. Alas, siis 
had not courage to utter it; or, perhaps, pique restrained her 
tongue. 

«• I have no especial reason/' replied she,- in a low voice, tonuqg 
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away to hide the tears which, despite her efforts, swam in her 
eyes. 

Lord Alresford paused a few minutes. Mildred's head was 
pertinaciously bent over a vase of flowers on the table. 

'* I am sorry, Mildred, that you appear so resolved to deprive 
me of the pleasure of your society ; b]it as I cannot su^cr Lady 
Catherine to be disappointed for your groundless caprice, I shall 
ride over and take the plants myself," said he, in a tone of 
displeasure, walking away. 

Mildred remained motionless for a few seconds ; Lady Cathe* 
fine's shadow cast a gloom over her heart. At length she arose, 
and with feelings of supreme in<lignation, resolving not to remain 
at home slighted and solitary, she ordered her carriage ; and, after 
reflecting on the most feasible expedition to exert her independence, 
desired her coachman to drive to Mrs. St Priest's. 

Mon-Bijou, or Mount £i-jew, as the place was popularly termed 
among the neighboring rustics, was a small, low, compactly-built 
two-storied house, covered with ivy. A five minutes* drive through 
a thick copse-like plantation led up to the hall door ; or, properly 
speaking, to the end of a long, projecting veranda, extending 
round one side of the house, paved with slabs, and t)oidcred by 
deep boxes, placed along the wall, filled with flowering shrub and 
various odonferous plants. 

When Mildred entered Mrs. St Priest's luxurious boudoir, she 
firand her reclining negligently on a couch, with Donna sleeping Qm 
a crimson satin cushion at her feet By the side of the sofa stood 
a rosewood work-table, upon which was a book, an ivory crotchet- 
needle, sundry colored silks and gold thread. The widow wad 
attired in a loose sky-blue silk, and on her blonde tresses was 
lightly perched a small cap of the finest lace, with consummate 
taste. Bose-colored blinds excluded the light fit>m the apartment, 
the atmosphere of which was laden with the heavy i^rfume ol 
numerous bouquets in vases of the richest Sevres china <»* Bohemian 
glass. 

" My dear Countess, I am so enchanted to see you! I cannot 
thank you sufficiently for the honor of this visit," exclaimed Mrs. 
St Priest, in her most winning tones, lightly ^ringing from the 
couch, as Mildred was ushered in. 

'* Thank you ; you are very kind," replied Mildred^, taking the 
hand Mra St Priest eagerly proffered. 

"I fancied I never more was to see you, — that, somehow or 
other, you deemed my early visit intrusive; and yout cannol 
unagine hew miserable the thou|^t made moJ* 
17 
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** I assure you, Mrs. St. Priest, sacli a feeling never existed. 
But, latterly, I have had much to do, and numerous visits to 
return," replied Mildred, with her sweet smile. 

" Yes, I well remember that the first months of married life are 
the most enchanting — everything then seems coideur de rosct and 
one breathes in a kind of ideal world. Alas, all that 's fair must 
speedily fade, in sentiment as well as in reality I " said the widow^ 
affectedly. 

♦* It does so ; and prematurely sometimes ; failing to be appre* 
ciated, it withers for lack of sympathy I '* rejoined Mildred, with 
some asperity of tone ; for her heart was very sore. 

Mrs. St. Priest opened wide her large blue eyes, and fixed them 
inquiringly on her visitor. 

** A bride of two months, and already a philosopher I My dear 
Lady Alresford, pray excuse me ; it is positively something quite 
unique to hear you talk thus. It reminds me of the hungry man 
who, overpowered by the many good things set before him, sighed 
for a mouldy crust," said Mrs. St Priest, in her most playful 
manner. 

** It, indeed, behooves me to be very thankful for the many 
elements of happiness Providence has mingled in my lot," replied 
Mildred, quickly; for there was something in the tone of her 
hostess which displeased her. 

** You are, indeed, highly favored, Lady Alresford. 'T is to 
Buch persons as myself — alone, solitary, severed from the inter- 
change of the nearest and dearest commune of heart — that this 
much- vaunted sunny world of ours appears bleak and dreary," 
said Mrs. St. Priest, heaving a deep sigh, while her pretty blue 
eyes filled with tears. 

'* Nay, Mrs. St. Priest, you should not say so. . Depend upou 
it» could all secrets be disclosed, you would find yourself as well 
off as your neighbors. Happiness and prosperity, I am convincedr 
are pretty nearly equalized in this world ; and what seems lost on 
one side is gained on another ; though, of course, I do not mean 
to deny there may be special deviations from this general 
standard." 

'* Ah ! it is very well for you, at the summit of worldly felicity, 
thus to moralize. Contentment to us, who stand rather low in the 
scale of this world's prosperity, is rather a difficult task to learn. 
But I have not yet made due inquiry after the health of Lord 
Alresford. I trust he is well ? " asked Mrs. St Priest, abruptly ^ 
for argument was not her forte, 

*♦ Quite well, I thank you," replied Mildred. 
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*' I have had a visit this morning from Sir Gerard and Ladj 
timilj Baynton. I suppose they took me in passing to Amesbuiy 
or Wardour Court; for otherwise I am seldom favored with a oalL 
Have you seen them, Lady Alresford ? " 

** No ; but a visit from Sir Gerard would have given me great 
j[>leasure. He has called twice since his return from the Priorf 
upon Lord Alresford ; but both times we were unfortunately from 
home," replied Mildred, her thoughts instantly reverting to her 
friend Helen Campbell. 

** Sir Gerard is a most lively, agreeable personage. As for Lady 
Emily, though a paragon of virtue, she is the very embodiment of 
everything stiff, prim, and puritanical I " said Mrs. St. Priest, with 
a light laugh. 

Mildred laughed also ; but it was at the contrast between the 
two descriptions she had heard of Lady Emily's character. 

" Sir Gerard, nevertheless, believes there never was a woman 
who united so many perfections." 

*' Tes ; but I am sure she must think her son on the high road to 
perdition, and. travelling anywhere but heavenwards I I dare say, 
they are gone to Wardour Court ; for Lady Catherine always did 
draw them thither, by flattering the mother and smiling on the son.'* 

*' Indeed ! " exclaimed Mil^d, anxiously, longing to ask more, 
yet fearing to appear too interested. '' I cannot understand, how- 
ever, what motive Lady Catherine can have for flattering either 
Sir Gerard or his mother." 

** My dear Lady Alresford, when you have been in this neigh- 
borhood a little longer, you will understand its politics better," 
replied Mrs. St Priest, with her liiost enchanting smile. ** It was 
said, — though I do not affirm it, — that Lady Catherine's object 
in flirting with Sir Gerard was to pique her guardian. Lord Alres- 
ford^ into an offer; but this report, of course, was treated as 
groundless slander when his lordship's engagement to yourself 
was made public. Now people are abominable and malicious 
enough to fancy, at the present moment, that she hopes, by the 
same means, to captivate her rich and good-looking cousin^ Mr. 
Egremont Turville." 

" I consider both reports groundless and* malicious as could 
possibly be fabricated. Why need Lady Catherine, with her 
beauty and talents, resort to such a disgraceful, unwomanly 
device?" replied Mildred; not choosing to show the impression 
the widow's words created. 

** Every one is tolerably wjbII persuaded, hereabouts, that Sir 
Gerard Baynton is not a manying man, — at least so long as his 
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• 
old dowager of ft mother lives, — tboagh a terrible danprler after 
any pretty young woman ; and the Earl, before his marriago, waji 
80 much at Wardourl Of course. Lady Catherine understood his 
attention to be brotherly, and offered in compassion to her forlorn 
position ; but the world did not, — and hence the rumor.*' 

** You do but render Lady Catherine Neville justice, I feel 
convinced, Mra St. Priest," said Lady Alresford, gravely. 

•* Any woman, however, might be proud of arresting even the 
passing glance of such a man as your husband, Lady Alrcsford ; 
and perhaps, poor Lady Catherine's wishes outran her prudence, 
and knowing what a marvellous stimulant pique is in diseases of 
the heart, she levelled this formidable weapon at her guardian, iu 
ignorance of the silken fetters which rendered him proof against 
her blandishments," said Mrs. St. Priest, shrugging her ivory 
shoulders, 

*• It cannot be- possible 1 The world must basely have misoon- 
strued Lady Catherine's motives. She certainly knew of Lord 
Alresford's engagement! " said Mildred, musingly, without know- 
ing exactly what she uttered ; for her mind was busied searching 
amongst the endless webs imagination had spun, for a thread to 
unite with the suspicion so insidiously poured into her ear. 

A sudden gleam shot across the widow's azure eye ; for, quick 
as thought, her fingers grasped the clue which should lead her 
through the intricacies of Mildred's heart Lady Alrcsford was 
jealous, — or at least uneasy, at the influence exercised over her 
husband by his ward I 

♦* Every one in the neighborhood was surprised at the news of 
the Earl's engagement ; it created quite a sensation ; and I heard 
Lady Catherine audibly express her astonishment, in common 
with the rest of the world. But do you know, there is always 
something to me inexplicable in her ardent, imaginative disposi- 
tion, — something one. shrinks from, in the deep glow and dazzle 
•f her wild- looking eyes. It is the fashion here to sing her praise 
at every turn ; but I am not one of her blind devotees." 

** Indeed, Mrs. St. Priest, I think, then, you are very unjust, 
towards Lady Catherine. I consider her one of the most charm- 
ing persons. I ever met ; nor, I must repeat, do I sec how the 
dissimulation, you tell me, the world attributes to her, could 
avail. A girl must either be madly in love, or her chances at 
very desperate issue, when she resorts to the expedient of playing 
oiF one man against another," said Lady Alrcsford, carelessly* 
turning over the leaves of a richly-bound album on the table; 
but while her lips thus censured, somehow Mildrc4's cooscienos 
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deeper. 

** Do you not see how this expedient could serve her, Lady 
Alresford ? then, I will tell you. But to illustrate my meaning, 
forgive me for using a very homely simile. Don't you know, that 
if you heap coals ou a fire» and suffer them for any length of time 
to lie undisturbed, they smoulder, and grow sluggish ; take up the 
poker, give them a sharp rap, and they speedily kindle again into 
viviJ* flame. Now, Lady Catherine hoped Sir Gerard would play 
this friendly part of the poker, and so set — Mr. Egremont Turville's 
heart in a blaze ! " rejoined Mrs. St. Priest, pausing with consum- 
mate art. before she uttered the name of him against whom all 
this artifice was supposed to be directed. 

** You appear to consider that such expedients at times produce 
desirable results?" said Mildred, still nonchalantly turning over 
the pages of the book 

'' In some cases, I believe the remedy infallible. Men are such 
inoonstants, that security is sure to be followed by satiety, and 
their roving hearts wander elsewhere. A little pique works won- 
ders. This is precisely the case with my friend, Edward Suther- 
land. Miss Conway bears his infidelities with the patience and 
resignation of a martyr ; now, if she would put him on the qtd 
vhe by flirting elsewhere, she would probably find him at her feet. 
It would positively be an act of the greatest kindness and charity 
|o make her jealous ; for, poor girl, I fear she is much more iu 
Jove with Edward than he is with her!" exclaimed Mrs. St. Priest, 
watching the rising color on Mildred's check. 

•' Has Colonel Sutherland been long engaged to Miss Conway?" 

" About a year, or eighteen months. His residence at Stanmore 
did poor Maude irreparable injury. He always quotes you. Lady 
Alresford, as his model of grace, beauty, and talent ; everything 
be can conceive enchanting in woman." 

*• Colonel Sutherland, we all know, is a proficient in the art of 
delicate flattery," said Mildred, pushing aside the book and rising, 
for the clock over the chimney-piece chimed half-past four. 

**0h, do not go yet, pray, dear Lady Alresford. I want to 
«how you first a magnificent calceolaria in the greenhouse, of which 
my good old gardener is not a little proud," exclaimed Mrs. St 
PrifBSt, rising eagerly from the sofa. 

Mildred assented, and after walking round the garden two or 
tknee times, and listening for twenty minutes longer to Mr& St. 
Priest's trifling nonsense, she was permitted to take leave and 
4;^ve homewards. 
17* 
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And Lady Alresford's senflations on her visit were, on the whoK 
pleasurable. 

When the carriage stopped at her own door, the Earl came 
forwards, and handed her out without word or comment 

And did Mildred, during their long tete-a-tete that evening, 
seek to heal this second trifling breach* between them? Did she 
offer an explanation of her sudden expedition, and acknowledge 
that pique had made her capricious; caprice, petulant; and 
petulance, unkind and ungracious? 

Nol 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SoMB days elapsed, and Mildred neither saw nor heard any- 
thing more of Mrs. St Priest; but the widow's insidious words 
sank deep into her heart, and much did she meditate thereupon. 
Was it, indeed, the certainty that she was bound to him by per- 
manent and indissoluble ties, which nursed her husband's cold 
indifference, both from the period she had voluntarily renewed her 
engagement, and since her marriage, — and could it be that if, by 
the skilful exercise of her many attractions on others, this security 
might be shaken, she should witness his scorn and disregard 
vanish before the terrible fear of losing her forever ? A bright 
gleam of joy thrilled her heart as she sat and pondered thus. 
Disregarding the many warnings of the past, she still blindly 
refused diligently to search out and follow the one little path of 
truth and rectitude, and obstinately wandered amid the plausible 
ways of deceit and subterfuge. She had yet to learn, to do 
evil that good may come, is of all devices the most hollow and 
fallacious 1 

From the day of her visit to Mrs. St Priest, a marked change 
was apparent in her demeanor. She assumed a more reckless 
manner and air ; she forced a higher flow of spirits, and the gentle 
deprecating voice she sometimes imagined he loved to hear, grew 
more decided and independent in its tones. Her beautiful eyes 
were more studiously averted than ever ; but in proportion to her 
neglect arose the Earl's coolness ; he seemed content to take her 
in any tone she chose. To conceal the anguish of her heart, 
. Mildred spent much of her time alone in her boudoir. Her morn- 
ings were passed in ineffectual efforts to forget her miseries in the 
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exercise of her favorite art, painting; her evenings, in feigned 
gayety or gloomy silence. When the Earl perceived the latter 
was her mood, he usually proposed to read aloud ; and Mildred 
would then throw herself on a couch, and listen to his voice until 
tears poured down her cheeks ; when, on the first opportunity, she 
generally seized some pretext, and betook herself to a hasty flight 
to indulge her sorrow in silence and solitude. Lord Alresford at 
first seemed surprised, and even alarmed, at these sudden with- 
drawals, and, after awaiting her return for some time, generally 
despatched a kind and urgent inquiiy after her health ; an embas- 
sage of which Aglae acquitted herself very ill, as she did not 
scruple to express to her mistress that she thought the Earl ought 
to be his own messenger. 

One evening, as she was thus making her precipitate exit, almost 
incapable of restraining the sobs that some half-hour*s musing on 
*lier position provoked, the fringe of her scarf caught the comer 
of a flower-stand, from which, blinded by her tears, she made an 
ineflFectual attempt to extricate herself. Lord Alresford, observing 
her difficulty, instantly came to her assistance, and quietly disen- 
tangling the scarf, placed it again on her shoulders. She turped 
in mute thanks, and he then perceived that her eyes were brimful 
of tears, and her lips quivering with suppressed emotion. 

** I would you deemed me worthy of your confidence ! Say, 
dear Mildred, what can I do for you ? '' said the Earl, in a low 
voice, as he threw his arm around her waist, and gently drew her 
towards him. 

For one brief instant she pressed her fair cheek on his bosom, 
' and, without daring to raise her eyes, lest she should read pity 
and disdain in the deep glance bent upon her, she hurriedly dis- 
engaged herself from his arms, and fled the apartment. And the 
dark veil clung to her heart 

Mildred, however, was deceived, because she would resolutely 
shut her heart to conviction. Though every morning and evening 
of her life she put up the prayer that happiness might be restored 
to her, her resolution was not fervent and sincere to follow un- 
swervingly the pure inward impulses of right which might be 
vouchsafed to her petition; consequently, her prayer was unan- 
swered, and her self-deceit suflFered to abide. Nor could she con- 
sole herself with the reflection that Lord Alresford's coldness, or 
denial of her request to remove from Amesbury, afforded any 
justification for her culpable reserve. She, who alone created the 
division in the first instance, and who now refused the slightest 
conciliation or o^nfidenoe in return for the unbounded indulgence 
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showered upon her, — and this afiter solemnly pledging her hatd 
to him again, — might well stand convicted in the EarFs esteem - 
of heartless duplicity. All that night, after the little scene icar 
have recorded, did Mildred spend in restless meditation ; but, aa 
its basis was unsubstantial, so did it profit her nothing, and she 
arose with a mind still perturbed and vacillating. 

The following morning dawned, bright, clear, and warm, and 
no one rejoiced at this more than Mr. Egremont Turville, for it 
was the day of the flower fete at Nethercote; and, moreover, it 
would bring the presence of his beautiful cousin, the Lady Cathe- 
rine— pa pleasure Mr. Turville prized infinitely more than his 
floral shovf. Mildred, who had totally forgotten, until reminded 
by A'rlac, that by Lord Alresford's desire she had accepted Mr. 
Turville's invitation, gazed with feelings of dismay on her swollen 
eyeLds and pallid cheeks ; but after an hour or two spent in the 
open air in the seclusion of her own little garden, her beautiful • 
face recovered much of its usual expression of calm composure. 
She sighed as Aglae's busy fingers speedily arrayed her, for Mr. 
Turville's fete to her had no attractions ; and with that feeling of 
isolation at heart, — that icy feeling which seems to exclude aU 
participation or fellowship in the pursuits of others, — she de- 
scended and joined her husband in the library. 

The grounds at Nethercote were laid out with infinite taste and 
rfdll ; as Mr. Turville's passion for flowers prompted him to spare 
no expense to fill his parterres with the choicest specimens, and 
most brilliant hues. And a lovely sight it was as Mildred and 
her husband drove up. The undulating lawn was studded with 
clumps of rhododendrons, white, lilac, scarlet, in beautiful contrast 
with the green turf; and beyond, the eye revelled in the rich 
dazzling hues of the flower-garden. Shrubs of all descriptions 
formed a verdant background to the garden, which was laid out in 
the Italian style, with stone vases and borders to the parterres. 
Pyramids of rare hot-house plants were dispersed here and there 
on the lawn, perfuming the air with their fragrance. Besides, 
there was every species of amusement for the. diversion of his guests 
that Mr. Turville's ingenuity could suggest: archery, cricket, 
boating ; and as Mr. Vernon, the distant relation from whom he 
inherited the estate, had been imbued with a fancy for filling his 
house with all sorts of curiosities, old pictures, in the most delight- 
ful variety, all these Mr. Turville had also made available for 
their entertainment. 

On one side of the lawn grew two noble sycamores, near whiob 
Mr. Turville stationed himself to welcome his guests. A great 
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number of ladies were already there assembled when Lady Aires- 
ford approached ; all looking very picturesque, as she thought, * 
grouped together in the mellowed light, as they sat under the 
trees. Amongst then! she speedily descried Lady Catherine and 
Mrs. Otway, and at a little distance Lady Normanton and her two 
daughters. 

Mildred fancied there was a kind of restraint in Lady Cathe- 
rine's greeting. However, she promptly made room for her on the 
sofa upon which she and Mrs. Otway sat. 

*♦ I have not seen you for a very kng time at Wardour, Mildred," 
eaid she, after a short interval, 

*' 1 acknowledge myself a sad defaulter, Catherine, in my return 
of all your kindness; but I hope soon to atone for my past 
negligence,'* replied Mildred, coldly. 

♦* I have no doubt your ladyship finds too many attractions in 
your beautiful new home to feel often inclined to quit it,*' observed 
Mrs. Otway. 

" Indeed, you are right, Mrs. Otway. Lord Alresford's gen- 
orous indulgence has there lavished upon me everything heart 
could desire," rejoined Lady Alresford, warmly. 

*♦ Well, Mildred, I shall be very much inclined to quarrel with 
the Earl, if he and all your pretty, things are ever destined to 
monopolize your entire attention," said Lady Catherine, coldly. 

** You are very kind to wish to see me, Catherine ; I assure you, 
I will very soon drive over to Wardour," replied Mildred, in 
kindlier tones. ** Lord Alresford did pay you a visit a few days 
ago, 1 believe." 

** Yes : he brought some plants ; for which, dear Mildred, I feel 
very ungrateful not to have thanked you before. It was very kind 
of you to comply with my request so promptly." 

** I believe your thanks are solely due to the Earl," replied 
Lady Alresford, turning to speak to Lady Normanton, who, that 
minute, came up to shake hands with her. 

Lady Catherine and Mrs. Otway exchanged gUnces. 

*♦ Well, Lady Alresford, this is a pretty sight The day has 
been propitious for Mr. Egremont Turville, has it not?" said 
Lady Normanton, as Mildred arose and walked away with her. 

** Yes ; it is most delicious weather, and on such a day a flower 
fete is the most enjoyable thing in,the world." 

" Very ! There are some people. Lady Alresford, on whom tho 
sun always shines ; and Mr. Turville, I think, is one of them. I 
wish to goodness, however, he would have more care for the com- 
fort of his less fortunate friends, and, instead of keeping them 
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, standing here, conduct them to the friendly shelter of the marquee 
yonder. Really, my daughters have not the least regard for the 
tortures I endure from brow ague, or they would not suffer me to 
leave home with such an absurdity of a pariCsol as this, instead of 
a dark one to soften the odious dazzle of the sun I " exclaimed 
Lady Normanton, impatiently, shaking the delicate sky-blue 
parasol in her hand. 

** If we retreat into the shade. Lady Normanton, perhaps you 
will feel less incommoded," suggested Mildred, gently 

** Yes ; let us go and sit awhile in the tent Did you ever 
suffer from brow ague, Lady Alresford? " 

" No, never," replied Mildred. 

"I think nobody in the world seems to suffer but myselfl 
There is Maude, who never endures a day of pain ; and as for 
Isabella, her ailments spring from nothing but absurd whims when 
she cannot obtain what she wishes," responded Lady Normanton, 
fretfully. 

Mildred looked at her peevish companion in surprise. 

*' Miss Conway appears to possess excellent health and spirits. 
What an exceedingly pleasing countenance she has I " said Mildred, 
looking at Maude's animated face, as she conversed with Mr. 
Turville and Lord Alresford. 

** Yes, Maude's face is well enough, though not to be compared 
with her sister's ; Isabella loses half her attractions by lazy non- 
chalance. But here come Sir Gerard Bay n ton and his mother. I 
wonder how many more people Mr. Turville expects ! I suppose 
we must remain here, or I^ady Emily will be offended ; people are 
BO susceptible now-a-days I " 

With no little curiosity and interest, Mildred watched the 
approach of Sir Gerard and his mother. Lady Emily leaned on 
her son's arm. Her age, apparently, averaged between fifty and 
sixty ; her carriage was very erect ; and her complexion still clear 
and smooth as in her most blooming daya Her features were 
regular and pleasing, and over all was diffused such an air of calm 
serenity and thought — her eye beamed with so benevolent a lustre, 
and the smile which hung on her still beautiful mouth had some- 
thing so good, so genuine in its expression — that Mildred was 
inexpressibly charmed, and no longer wondered at Sir Gerard's 
enthusiastic devotion to such a mother. Lady Emily was dressed 
very simply ; she wore a purple satin gown, a richly-embroidered 
cloak, and a white bonnet, contrasting aidmirably with the delicate 
pink which still suffused her checks ; thanks to early temperate 
habits, and a mind serene, at peace with itself and with all the 
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wt^ld. Mildred watched, almost with envy, her friendly greetings 
with Lwiy Catherine and the Eari. Presently, Sir Gerard Baynton 
glanced quickly round, and hastened towards her. 

" Well, Lady Alresford, I only hope you feel half the delight 
this meeting with you again gives me, and then, I am sure, you 
will bestow upon me a very warm welcome," said Sir Gerard, in 
his frank, cordial voice, warmly shaking her by the hand. 

** Indeed, I am very, very glad to see you again. Sir Gerard." 

*• How are they all at the Priory ? When did you hear last 
from Lady Elvaston?" 

** This morning ; dear mamma writes in much better spirits." 

" I am delighted to hear it. A wedding, after all, is one of the 
most melancholy things in the world. How is Miss Campbell ? " 

" Quite well, and still mamma's guest. I cannot tell you the 
oomfort dear Helen has been to her ! " 

" I am sure of it. Miss Campbell never bestows her society in 
vain. She is something like my mother, whose every thought, if 
revealed, would be found a benefit to her neighbor. Do you expect 
Miss Campbell soon at Amesbury?" 

•* Not just at present I hope she will accompany mamma when 
she visits me,*' replied Mildred, evasively. 

** You know I remained at the Priory for more than a fort- 
night after j<mt marriage, Lady Alresford. I cannot express to 
you how swiftly and pleasantly the time fled ; and before I left I 
had the pleasure of heaiing that the preliminaries of my friend 
Miss Tennyson's marriage with Mr. Frank Norwood were arranged ; 
and, moreover, received from the bride elect a most pressing invi- 
tation to her wedding, which event is to conie oS next spring," 
said Sir Gerard, laughingly. ' 

•• Yes ; Clara wrote me a long detail of her conquest. It has 
been a speedy, and I sincerely trust may prove a happy one ; 
though I must confess I should consider a marriage with Mr. 
Norwood a very hazardous affair." 

*« So should I, indeed, Lady Alresford," exclaimed Sir Gerard, 
laughing. ** After you left, we had a most ludicrous adventure 
at Settringham, which I verily believe emboldened Mr. Norwood 
to pop the momentous question to the fair Clara. Lady Elvaston, 
Miss Campbell, and myself, were invited by Lady Tennyson to 
join a boating party on her famous lake. AH went on in capital 
style for some time, when, by an extraordinary inadvertence on 
Mr. Norwood's part, the boat in which he was rowing Miss Ten- 
nyson alone, capsized, and down they both went into the water. 
Claia screamed, but Mr. Norwood bore her up gallantly in hri 
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Arms, and before anybody could hasten to ber rescue, deposited 
her safely in a dead faint on the bank. Luckily, Helen — Mist 
Campbell — declined joining the pair in the boat, though muc1| 
pressed to do so, and, therefore, was quite ready to proflfer any 
assistance required. Now, do you not think this a most romantio 
episode ? " 

** Very. After the first disagreeable shock, it must have made 
Clara feel a heroine for the day," replied Mildred, laughing. 

" Oh, I assure you, her sweeping majesty afterwards was 
inimitable I However, in spite of her oddities of manner, Micw 
Tennyson has a good heart and an admirable temper, and I thinK 
is just the wife for Norwood. But, Lady Alresford, I want to hear 
your opinion of our neighborhood. How do you like us all ? " 

** I have received the utmost kindness and attention from every 
one ; but I will answer your question, Sir Gerard, this day six 
months. I do not feel to know anybody thoroughly here but 
your self I" ^ 

* ** Not Lady Catherine Neville? " 

" No ; as yet I know very little of Lady Catherine, and havip 
only ascertained to my satisfaction that she is beautiful and 
accomplished." 

There was something in Lady Alresford's tone which made Sir 
Gerard turn and look at her earnestly. 

'' I do not think Alresford is looking so well as he did some 
months ago. Has anything been the matter, Lady Alresford ? ** 
asked Sir Gerard; thoughtfully, gazing at the EarL 

"Not that I am aware of, Sir Gerard," replied Mildredf 
anxiously following the direction of his eyes. 

At this moment Mrs. Si Priest's ponies were seen trotting 
briskly up the avenue. 

** Come, Lady Alresford, I want to make you and my mother 
known to each other. Do let me introduce her before Mrs. St 
Priest's arrival," said Sir Gerard, oflfering his arm. 

Mildred took it, and they joined the group under the sycamore& 
After exchanging a few words with Lady Emily, who was converak 
ing with the Earl, she took a seat by Sir Gerard. 

•* Who can Mrs. St Priest have brought with her? I fancied 
I caught sight of a pair of moustachois as the carriage passed. I 
have taken an unconquerable dislike to this little fantastic woman I " 
said Sir Gerard, with curling lip. 

Presently, Mrs. St. Priest, all perfume, gossamer, and smiles, 
joined the group, leaning on the arm of a gentleman. Sir Gerar^ 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and Mildred, turning jqoicUy 
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tonnd, found herself face to face to Colonel Sutherland. She 
started in spite of herself, and the color suffused her checks and 
l>row, as on the instant she. felt his full, hold gaze bent upon her. 
She looked at h^r husband ; he stood unmoved, talking with the 
greatest coolness to Lady Emily, She glanced at Maude Conway, 
who, with admirable self-command, continued her conversation, in 
a low tone, with Mr. Turville ; though the increased bloom on her 
cheek showed that she was not quite so insensible as she wished to 
api)ear. A feeling of intense irritation arose in Mildred's breast, 
as she noted the little anxiety manifested by the Earl, who pres- 
ently turned altogether aside from her to address the Lady 
Catherine. 

After some little time devoted to paying his respects to Lady 
Norman ton, and accounting for his unexpected presence in his 
usual off-hand style, Colonel Sutherland came up to Lady Aires- 
ford, and, apparently encouraged by the warmth of her greeting, 
took a seat by her side, while Maude Conway presently arose, and 
walked away in thft direction of the house, with her friend Lady 
Catherine. Sir Gerard immediately sauntered off also, while 
Mildred had the satisfaction to see the Earl interrupt his discourse 
with Lady Emily, and for a few brief moments rivet his attention 
upon herself; and her heart throbbed with pleasure, as she fancied 
she detected a slight uneasiness, and dissatisfaction in his manner, 
when he withdrew his glance. Her spirits rose, and the beautiful 
color sparkled in her oheek as she listened, and responded to the 
Coloners flattery. 

'* My dear Lady Alresford, what can possess your lord to-day? 
I never saw his btx)W wreathed before with such dark majesty. 
Upon honor, one would suppose he was jealous of poor Edward, 
and that you were successfully availing yourself of the remedy I 
horrified you a few days ago by recommending as an admirable 
Stimulant," whispered Mrs. St Priest, in her prettiest, and most 
insinuating tones. ** Edward, pray, excuse me," continued she, 
after a pause, *' my eye is wonderfully attracted by that ring of 
yours. I never observed it before ; pray, let mo look. Is it an 
antique?'' 

•• I do not know. I would not, however, exchange it, or even 
take it from my finger, for anything in the world." 

<' Oh I " laughed Mrs. St. Priest, as she arose and walked away, 
to join Isabella Conway. 

Mildred glanced negligently on the ring. All at once her color 
watered, and her lips became very white, though her beautiful 
I^TM flashed with indignation. The ring was an antique, the ono 
is 
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given to her by the Earl on the day of their betrothment Golcfnel 
Sutherland, during the early days of their intimacy, playfully 
drew it from her finger, and all remembrano^ of the transaotioa 
had faded from Mildred's recollection, until now it flashed upon 
her with bewildering distinctness. What would the Earl say to 
her careless disregard of his gift? and still more, what would he 
feel and think when he saw it arrogantly displayed on the ColoneFs 
hand ? What was now to be done ? How was she to regain pes* 
session of the precious pledge, and, if possible, hide her faithless- 
ness from her husband? These thoughts passed swiftly as an 
arrow's course through her mind. She turned again towards Lord 
Alresford. She thought he looked grave ; their eyes met, and in 
a few minutes he came towards her. 

** Mildred, will you go down to the lake ? " he asked, offering 
his arm. 

She half arose. A sudden inspiration "seemed to urge her to 
reveal her difficulty ; her eyes again fell on the ring sparkling on 
Colonel Sutherland's finger ; but her fear, her terror of her hus- 
band's contempt, and the deep misgfving that the reality and 
certainty of her act would still more alienate that esteem which 
she . was now above everything eager to cultivate, prevailed. 
Yielding, therefore, to this false gloss, she sat down again,— 
inwardly determining to extricate herself from the predicament» 
and afterwards never more to hold the slightest conjimuiiication 
with the unscrupulous Colonel Sutherland. 

** I will join you in a few minutes. The sun is at present so 
intense, I feel that its glare on the water would be perfectly over- 
powering ; but do not let me detain you," implied she, at length, 
with some confusion of manner. 

The serious reproving look bent upon her by the Earl, as be 
immediately withdrew and walked away- with Lady Emily, quite 
chased all kindly feeling from Lady Alresford's heart ; she tamed 
indignantly towards her companion. 

** Colonel Sutherland, you have no right to that ring, which you 
have presumed most unwarrantably to wear I It is mine, and I 
insist that it be restored to me instantly I " exclaimed she, in % 
tone of haughty decision. 

** 1 have no right to it? You insist, Lady Alresford ? " 

''Yes, I insist! You never had any right to it, and oonae* 
quently have none now," rejoined Mildred, angrily. 

" What I Did you not give it to me ? " 

"Never I" * 

** Lady Alresford, is it so ? Is it possible you have 
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from your memory, — that you intend to feign ignorance >f all 
that has passed between us ? Do you quite discard all remem- 
Vranc-e of those happy moments during which you suffered me to 
appropriate this ring?" replied Colonel Sutherland, looking full 
in her face, while a smile of hope and incredulity curled his hand- 
some lip. 

" I remember well the period to which you allude. I was then 
heedless and unsuspicious, and laughed, and speedily forgot your 
presumption. Now, its audacity stands fully revealed ; and there- 
fore, if you set the slightest value on my future good opinion, 
give me back that ring," rejoined Mildred, firmly. 

** Audacity ! This is indeed a strange hard word to utter, Lady 
Alresford. But I know the arrival of the Earl of Alresford made 
all the difference ; had his lordship delayed his return home a few 
weeks longer, words such as those you have just now used would 
have had small significance between us." 

•* I do not understand your insinuation, Colonel Sutherland." 

** There is such a thing as a marriage of convenience, as well as 
a marriage oftJie heart! " replied the Colonel, coldly, for he per- 
ceived her excitement. "Will you walk, Lady Alresford ? All 
the people are gone ; and perhaps our colloquy may be remarked." 

**I shall not stoop ft) penetrate your meaning, Colonel Suther- 
land. Kestore my ring, and then leave me, and offer your atten- 
tions where they are acceptable, and where they are due ! " said 
Mildred, peremptorily; moving away, however, a few steps with 
the Colonel ; for the same thought occurred to her, that 4heir tete- 
a-tete might be observed. 

*• No, Lady Alresfojd ; not even your positive commands shall 
compel me to give up this sole precious relic of the days you 
smiled upon me ; for that you did smile upon me you cannot deny. 
Answer me, Mildred; how did you feel towards him now your 
husband at the time of your marriage ? " 

Lady Alresford paused ; the. vivid color glowed in her cheek. 

•* I will not. I will answer nothing," replied she, resentfully. 

♦* No ; for 't were vain to deny you loved me when you gave 
your hand to another; ay, worse than vain; for your own lips 
revealed your repugnance, if not positive hatred, of your betrothed.** 

** I never, never loved you ! No, never I " exclaimed Mildred, 
vehemently ; ** and what you dare assert I admitted is false ; yes, 
false and plausible, as I have at last found you out to be, Colonel 
Sutherland." 

** What, Mildred ! do you mean to assert that our whole past 
wnnieetion has been a series of heartless coquetry on your part ? 
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that no respoDsivo chord echoed within to what your lipa^ yoa# 
eyes, your manner, everything proclaimed? Cuuld I hive believed 
this, your severe reproofs at Feruley would, in<lecd, hive fallen 
flcathlcss to the ground. I, at least, have sincerity ou my side ; 
for I worship the very ground on which you tread, Mildred.' Oh! 
Bay 1 was not always indiflFcrent to you, and that at least on.'c your 
precious affection was mine," said he, in a voice of deep agitatiqn. 

** Never 1 Never, under any- circumstances, after I learned 
your eugag<^ment, would I have been yours. Oh I why will you 
persist in being the bane of my existence ? For shame. Colonel 
Sutherland ! consider the gross indelicacy of your pre^jent conduct 
towards Miss Conway. This, almost in the very prosefic3 of your 
betrothed wife !" exclaimed Mildred, rapidly, with burnin ; check. 

•• Miss Conway I What care 1 for a hundred Maude Con ways? 
I worship you only, Mildred." 

** To what can 1 appeal ? Colonel Sutherland, if you value my 
happiness, give me back that ring," said she, at length, while her 
lips became very white. 

** Your happiness depends on its possession ? I cannot believe 
it, Mildred ! But it is in vain you entreat ; never will 1 consent 
to part with this prized bauble!" replied the Colonel, after a 
pause ; pressing the ring to his lips, and again bending his 
passionate gaze on her agitated face. 

** I shall appeal, then, to Lord Alresford," replied she, coldly, 
and haughtily. 

"No, Mildred, you will not; because you dare not. You fear 
your husband's anger," persisted Colonel Sutherland, without 
noticing her indignant gestures. ** If you mutually loved and 
trusted one another, would you have evinced such agitation about 
this triile ? Would you have given me the opportunity of speak- 
ing to you as 1 have done ? If there were no reserve between you, 
would it have materially signified whether this ring remained in 
my possession, or in your own ? " 

All this was true, — undeniable. Mildred wept Colonel 
Sutherland felt her arm tremble nervously. 

«* Mildred," at length said he, ** 1 will not tyrannize over yon ; 
nor shall you ever think of me as the bane of your existence. I 
will restore this ring on one condition." 

•* Name it ! " exclaimed she, hurriedly raising her eyes, humid 
with tears, to his face. 

** My relation, Mrs. St Priest, gives a concert, or something of 
the kind, the day after to-morrow. She wishes for the honor of 
tnoeiving Lord Alresford and yourself. The Earl, most probably, 
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will disdain her invitation. Promise me jon will come,, and the 
ring then shall be yours." 

•* Without my husband ? Impossible I " 

" This must be for you to consider, Lady Alresford. Perhaps 
the Earl, at your solicitation, may honor Ada with hia company," 
replied the Colonel, in a tone slightly taunting. 

Mildred pressed her hand tightly across her brow. 

" I will come I " said she, at length, firmly, with a sigh. 

A smile of triumph flitted across Colonel Sutherland's face. H0 
turned nonchalantly away, as Lady Alresford abruptly dropped 
Ills arm,- and joined Mrs. Otway, who was strolling alone on the 
lawn. 

Meanwh/le, Mr. Turville seamed to hang on the footsteps of his 
beautiful cousin. Lady Catherine, however, studiously avoided 
his silent bDmage. An air of weary restraint and languor sat on 
&er brow, and she sighed as she gazed on the gay scene around, 
for to a spirit sad and ill at ease, there is nothing so overwhelm- 
ingly depressing as the sounds of mirth and merriment Vainly 
did the Lady Catherine strive to listen, with an air of patient 
interest, to the animated nothings of the happy groups gathered 
on the margin of the water, until at length her desire for solitude 
could no longer be repressed ; and rising a\\e quietly stole away, 
anperceived by all save one vigilant eye, and turned into a narrow 
path, shadowed on either side by lofty plantations, leading by a 
detour of some half mile, throu^ the grounds of Netbcrcote to 
the small hamlet adjoining. 

Lady Catherine's heart was very S£^, for the day, in its still, 
sublime beauty, reminded her of one — that most momcntoim one 
in her lifq — which she spent in the little, obscure city of Nar- 
bonne. Lady Catherine walked on musing, and slowly, until sho 
came to a little green knoll, pleasantly shaded bya^lump of beech> 
trees, when, overpowered by the heat of the day, she threw herself 
down on the soft turf. In a few minutes a quiqk step aroused her 
from her reverie, and soon her cousin, Mr. Turville, stood beside her; 

*' Catherine, what dreadfully low i^irits you are in to-day! 
What can be the matter?" replied he, looking anxiously on her 
face. 

'* Am I, Charles ? Pray, do not think so ; it seems so ungrateful 
alter all the beautiful things you have provided for our entestain- 
ment," replied she, smiling. 

'* You do not deny the charge ; this is well. Catherine, teU me 
what it is all about?" replied he, fixing his large, serious eyes 
Muiwisly upon her. 

18* 
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«• Upon my word, I never met anybody half so inquisitive as you 
are become 1 Now, do you believe it possible that a woman can 
account for every fleeting emotion which produces a temporary fit 
of depression?" rejoined Lady Catherine, trying to laugh off her 
embarrassment. 

** This will not do, Catherine ; this trifling does not deceive me I 
You are not happy ; there is something on your spirits ; and this 
I have long perceived. Will you not trust me, dear cousin ? " and 
Mr. Turville took the little soft hand which' rested on the mossy 
bank. 

** Can you wonder, Charles, if my spirits are not as good as they 
should be at my age ? Kemember the anxiety I have suffered 
during the last four years," said Lady Catherine, struggling with 
her emotion. 

** I understand, Catherine, to what you allude," promptly 
rejoined Mr. Turville, glancing at her deep mourning gown. •* But 
it is not this sorrow which quenches your spirit ; for, for your 
father you mourn as one having hope ; but what is this deep gloom 
which causes you, so richly blessed, to turn with disgust from 
everything? that prompts you to hail solitude and seclusion? 
Tell me, dear Catherine 1 " 

There was- something in the deep earnest pathos of his voice— 
something in its tremulous softness, which thrilled through her. 
How sweet is human sympathy ! At the first few words that ever 
touched on the secret source of her sorrow, Lady Catherine's over- 
charged spirit yielded, and tears rolled down her cheeks. 

She had so long struggled with her silent grief 

** Catherine, tell me this secret ! I have a right to hear it, for 
I love you madly, — passionately I Speak, Catherine I I cannot 
live without you I Tell me I have no rival to dread ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Turville, seizing her hands, and drawing her impetuously 
towards him. 

She shuddered. Her beautiful features seemed rigid with emo- 
tion as she tore her hands from his grasp. 

"Charles, Charles! forbear, I beseech you I" were the only 
words which burst from her trembling lips. 

" What does this mean, Catherine ? Surely, surely not thai 
those dear lips are about to pronounce a doom, an hereafter, I 
shudder to realize I Think again, dear Catherine. I love y<m 
beyond the power of expression ! Give me hope — even the very 
faintest glimmer I " said he, passionately, kissing her hands. 

"What i^hall I say?" exclaimed Lady Catherine, at length, 
raising her eyes, swimming in tears, to the agitated face of her 
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coQsiii. ** Charles, hate me — yet foigi^e me, that, while absorhed 
in mj-own selfish sorrows, until lately, 1 have been blind to yonr 
love. I have lured you daily into my society without once reflect- 
ing what might be the result Will you forgive me ? will you 
speak to me more, when I tell you I can never, never be yours?" 

** Catherine, you cannot be in earnest I Oh, recall your words. 
Say, my Catherine, — say it is not so I " and Mr. Turville stooped, 
uod pressed his lips to her throbbing brow. 

** I have said. Oh, Charles, tell me I have not made you very, 
very miserable." 

** Miserable 1 Catherine, miserable is too feeble a word to express 
my feelings. Is there, indeed^ no hope for me ? " replied he, in a 
voice of deep anguish. 

She bowed her head on her fair hands, and spoke not, for deep 
sobs heaved her bosom. All at once she spr^ing to her feet with a 
start, at the sound of a rustling, and slight crashing of boughs in 
an adjoining spinny. 

•» What was that, Charles ? What stirred yonder ? " 

" Probably, only a dog belonging to one of the keepers on their 
rounds. You need not be alarmed. Sit down again, Catherine." 

She sat down. Her bonnet, in her agitation, had fallen to the 
ground ; and her black hair, bound in tigtft shining bands around 
her head, revealed the perfect contour of her face and throat. Mr. 
Turville's eyes rested mournfully upon her. 

" Answer me one question, Catherine. Do you love another ? " 
asked he, at length. 

She bent her head in silence. An exclamation of deep pain 
burst from Mr. Turville's lips. 

*'May I ask more, Catherine? Though the vision of blisii, 
which I thought might empower me to read your heart is gone — 
bitterly dissipated, remember, I am your nearest kinsman." 

** No ; you must not ask more. Some day you shall hear all— 
all!" 

** Why not now ? " persisted Mr. Turville, whose own straight- 
forward disposition could not brook the semblance of d^^iy. 
•* Why not now, Catherine ? " and he turned his clear eyes mquir- 
ingly on her face. 

'* Charles, ask me not," replied Lady Catherine, hastily rising, 
and tying on her bonnet. '* Nay, dear cousin, say not another 
word. I cannot tell you. Come, let us join your guests again,** 
continued she, walking forwards. 

Mr. Turville still looked gloomy and dissatisfied. 

" Catherine, have you cond&ded in Lord Alresford?" 
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" No," replied she, briefly. 

'*Let us change the sul^ect, Charles/' said Lady Catherine, 
firmly. ** I cannot at present explain anything to you." 

Mr. Turville silently acquiesced, and they walked on side by 
side. 

** I wish all these people were gone!" exclaimed he, as they 
presently again came upon the gayly-attired, happy-looking groups. 
" Catherine, will you let me row you, and then we may enjoy a 
lew minutes longer immunity from their nonsense ? " 

** No, Charles, better not. Let us not prolong an interview so 
painful. I will go and walk with Mrs. Otway." 

«* Who, then, shall I ask, Catherine, to accompany me ? " 

*• Ask Maude Conway ! " replied Lady Catherine, hastily with- 
drawing her arm from her cousin's, and walking away." 

" Edward tells me, Lady Alresford, that you will confer upon 
me the honor and pleasure of accepting my invitation for Friday 
next I grieve to say I have been less successful with the Earl, 
who I find unfortunately presides at a public dinner at Avington 
on that day. Perhaps, however, you may prevail upon his lord- 
ship \o join us later in the evening," said Mrs. St. Priest, in her 
blandest tones, as Mildred stood by her husband's side in the hall, 
before entering her carriage to drive homewards. 

" Thank you ; you are very kind," replied Mildred, shaking 
hands with Mrs. St Priest, as the Earl immediately took her arm 
and hurried her to the carriage. 

/ 

And now we must request the reader to accompany us in a kind 
of Asmodcus-liko expedition to the respective homes of our heroine 
and her would-be hosteas, Mrs. St. Priest 

We will proceed then at once to Mon-Bijou, and enter, witlbftt 
further preamble, the widow's fragrant boudoir, where she ii^ seaW 
on a low chair inhaling the perfume of a bunch of orange flowers 
rifled from the Nethercotc conservatory. The hour is between ten 
and eleven ; the tapers over the fireplace are lighted, but the open 
windows still admit the soft August twilight. By one of tho win- 
dows stands Colonel Sutherland Presently Mrs. St. Priest arose 
and went towards him, and stofxl silently for some time loaning 
against the window-frame, watching the undulations of the snowy 
petals she remorsely severed from her bouquet, as they fell, nestling 
amid the foliage of the laurels undemcvith; occasion illy, also, 
stealing a sly glance at the cloudy countenance of her companioiii 
who seemed absorbed in reverie. 
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" Edward, your deTice of the ring appeafs^to baTe worked mar- 
tttlst" said she, at length, in her low, Mlvcry tones, still bending 
<mt of the window, 
t ** Yes, it was a lucky thought. Is she not beautiful, Ada ? " 

"Peerlessly I Will she come on Friday, think you ? " 

** Yes ; for I see she attaches immense importance to the 
possession of this ring. Ada, I cannot sufficiently express my 
admiration of your skill." 

*' Edward, the little I have done for you is not worth even thanks 
at present Have you courage to proceed ? Shall we have the 
concert and tableau on Friday ? " said Mrs. Si Priest, raising her 
eyes to the Coloners, and laying her hand lightly on his arm. 

'< Courage I courage to make Mildred Effingham mine? Ada, 
you jest ; or rather you know not how madly 1 love I " exclaimed 
Colonel Sutherland, fixing his eyes almost fiercely on her face, 
while his cheek flushed. 

** But docs she love you? Would she abandon all to follow 
you?" asked Mrs. St. Priest, doubtingly. 

** She did love me. A sense of duty snatched her from me — 
but pique shall give her back to my arms. Mildred Effingham 
married intending to act righteously towards her husband — some 
&tal obstacle interposes. Ada, I tell you there is disunion between 
ihem. Gradually widen the breach until it becomes irreparable, 
and she is mine ! " cried Colonel Sjitherland, vehemently. 

** I understand," said Mrs. St. Priest, slowly, while a visible 
shudder passed over her, hardened in intrigue as she was. 

There was a few moments of silence. 

** Suisse she should reveal all to this grandiose of a husband 
of hers, Edward ? " at length resumed she. 

'* Little fear of that," replied Colonel Sutherland, while a smile 
of contempt hovered on his well-cut lip. 

•* Why not ? What should prevent her ? " 

"Irresolution of character — that sweet woman's weakness -— 
which will make her mine, despite her struggles for freedom." 
w ** On Friday, then, we shall really witness les Triumph of Lave, 
Edward, and our tableau will be most appropriately named ; for if 
it be as you say, she will come, and alone. If not, I consider it 
lost, and you had better patch up a peace with Maude Conway." 

The Colonel made no reply. Another pause ensued. 

** I wonder, what that little precious secret is which poisons 
Mildred Effingham's domestic happiness? What would I not 
ncrifice to be put in possession of it?" exclaimed the Colonel* 
laoodily. 
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Mrs. St Priest's sUtot laughter rang round clear as a belL 

<'And what if I give jou this key to Mildred Alresford't 
heart?" said she, lightly. 

"Can you do it, Ada?" rejoined the Colonel, impetnouslj 
seizing her hands. ** I would sacrifice all I possess to obtain it I *^ 

"Softly, my dear Edward!" replied the widow, with a bland 
gmile. ** A few words will put you right as to the position of our 
noble neighbors at Amesbury. Lady Alresford is annoyed, and 
jealous at the intimacy and strict friendship between her 'husband 
and the Lady Catherine Neville. Lord Alresford, on his side, is 
indignant at his wife's former flirtation with you. Neither will 
condescend to explain, and so they both misunderstand each other'cf 
motives and actions. However, I give you one word of advice, 
Edward — be speedy in your manoeuvres, or I would not give 
much for your chance of success, if my lord should one day take 
it into his head to make love in earnest to his beautiful wife." 

♦* My adorable Ada, your tact is incomparable ; I see it all I " 
exclaimed the Colonel, rapturously kissing the hands he held 
tightly clasped within his own. 

** I shall leave you to your meditations now, Edward, which I 
certainly take to myself the credit of having enlivened. Do not, 
however, be too positive of success," said Mrs. St Priest, laughing, 
and shutting down the window. " Good-night Pray take care 
not to set the house on fire in y,our deep musings on love and con- 
quest, I beseech you, Edward," said Mrs. St Priest, as she closed 
^e door of the boudoir. 

It was about half an hour after her return from Netheroote, 
that Lady Alresford, divested of her gay attire, and wrapped in a 
loose muslin peignoir, reposed on a sofa in her sitting-room. She 
had taken leave of her husband under the plea of fatigue, and now 
lay revolving all the events of the day. Everything around her 
was so still, so calm, that almost the throbbings of her own 
perplexed heart might be heard. The pendule over the chimney- 
piece ticked — that slow monotonous warning of the flight of time, 
almost solemn as steals on the ear, amid the shades and silence of 
evening — and Mildred closed her eyes, and thought of her own 
dear home, cheered by her parents' and Helen's love, and she 
almost wept as she contrasted her present desolate loneliness, with 
Idm whose affection she had at length learned to prize as the 
dearest and most precious boon of earth. 

Her reverie was at length broken by a rap at the door. Thinking 
the intruder could only be Aglae, she somewhat impatiently todff 
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her enter. The door immediately opened, and to her amazement 
Lord Alreeford stood before her. It was the first time ho hiad 
sought admittance at so late an hour. 

*♦ Do not disturb yourself, Mildred," said he, restraining her 
from rising, as her first impulse prompted ; then taking a chair he 
seated himself beside her. 

The color fiitted and deepened on Mildred's cheek. What could 
be the purport of his visit? She felt he had a right to complain 
of her conduct ; but had she then, indeed, succeeded in forcing 
words of complaint at her coldness from his lips? 

" Mildred, you are quite well aware of my determination never 
to suffer misapprehension of any kind to grow between us, which 
explanation would dissipate," said he, gravely, fixing his eyes 
penetratingly on hers. **Did you know that you were to meet 
Ciolonel Sutherland at Nethercote, to-day?" 

*' No, I did not know that we were to meet him, nor even that 
.he was expected in this neighborhood," replied Mildred, while her 
color rose. 

"I hoped and trusted so, remembering your solemn promise 
never more voluntarily to subject yourself to the advances of that 
unprincipled man. Yet, Lady Alresford, your manner towards 
Colonel Sutherland to-day in public was far from meeting with my 
approbation — far from what it ought to have been, had you duly 
considered your own honor, and his whoso name you bear. Do 
not agitate yourself, Mildred. I intend not to reproach you, but 
still, when I hear you forming engagements with Mrs. St. Priest, 
without even looking for the sanction of your husband's presence, 
my course of action is clear ; I should be unworthy the confidence 
your parents reposed in me, did I not now peremptorily prohibit 
all further intercourse with Colonel Sutherland, and with Mrs. 8t 
Priest, whilst he is her guest." 

The blood mounted to Mildred's brow. 

** Peremptorily forbid I" This from you. Lord Alresford?** 
said she, half rising from the sofa. 

" And more than this. Lady Alresford ; I feel myself unhappily 
compelled to insist, that she who calls herself my wife shall not, 
en any future occasion, by similar levity of manner, permit the 
breath of slander to sully her reputation ; " said the Earl, in tones 
tmmovcd. 

" Lord Alresford, what right have you to use such language to 
me? How have I deserved it? " asked Mildred, haughtily. 

** You shall be your own judge. Lady Alresford. Mind, I heard 
nothing; I only observed what every one present might, and, 
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jioubtless, did remark. Now, dare you repeat to me your oonversa- 
tkm with Colonel Sutherland this day?" 

She was silent ; her eyes fell under the elear, open gaze beni 
upon her. • 

** You cannot, Mildred I Am I, then, wrong to defend your 
inexperience against our mutual enemy? Remember the bitter 
post which casts its shadow over us now. Tell me, you will avoid 
this man ; nay, give me your solemn promise I " said the Earl, 
with emotion, bending over her. 

But the archtempter, in the shape of Mrs. St. Priest, was busy 
at Mildred's heart. A little more, sTie thought, and the Earl 
woul! b3 at her feet; perhaps, even now, he was experiencing^ 
some small degree of the anguish which tortured her whenever tho 
image of Lady Catherine arose. 

** But, nij lord, you cannot surely mean to ask me to forfeit the 
promise I gave to Mrs. St Priest ? Anything but this. I have 
given my word," said she, at length, with a smile. 

"After what I have just said, Mildred, I confess I did not 
expect this observation," replied the Earl, in a voice of cold 
di^leasure. 

•* What can you fear? or, rather, why cannot you accompany 
me, Lord Ah-esford ? If I excuse myself, all the world will say 
you hold your wife in tutelage," said Mildred, nonchalantly, 
twining one of her shining ringlets over her finger. 

** Mildred, since you have borne my name, have I ever, directly 
or indirectly, sought to exercise the least authority, or to control 
your inclinations? I have left you in all things mistress of your 
actions, save in this one instance. If you think you owe me thanka 
for my forbearance, reward it by promising to avoid any intimacy 
with Mrs. St. Priest. Is this too much to ask from you, dear 
Mildred ? " said the Earl, taking her hand kindly. 

She trembled ; never before had word of entreaty fallen from 
her huoband's lips. Her small hand lay in his — every pulse 
throbbed violently — but the ring, — the possession of which 
Colonel Sutherland retained, rose between her and what her 
conscience suggested. She dare not confess the full extent of her 
post faithlessness to him who would as yet, she believed, view hep 
conduct only through the medium of stern propriety. Had tha 
EarPs words been those of love, perhaps Mildred would have 
thrown herself on his bosom, and asked even the solution of her 
miserable doubts. Could she but regain the memorial of her past 
infidelity, she imagined she could now meet him on ' more equal 
ground. Uer resolution, therefore, was speedily taken. Poor 
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Mildred I she forgot, in th« straggles of her perplexed heart, the ^ 
truth of the pithy, plain-spoken old proverb — "Hell is paved 
with good resolutions ! " 

** Do not let us discuss the subject any more at present, my 
lord. When Friday arrives, I dare say we shall be able to solve 
the disputed point to our satisfaction ; so let us adjourn the debate 
until then* 

And Mildred averted her eyes to avoid the sight of her husband's 
impending indignation. 

** This trifling is unworthy of you, Lady Alresford. It is un- 
justifiable, — unprincipled! As long as you remain under my 
roof, you shall not heedlessly rush on your destruction. Listen, 
therefore, Mildtcd I Though I will not harshly lay my positive 
commands on you to refrain from this visit, I think I have 
expressed my sentiments plainly enough for you to hesitate on the 
propncty of setting them at nought I " exclaimed Lord Alresford 
indignantly, rising and approaching the door. 

She saw ehe had gone too far. She lay motionless on the sofa 
— her bosom palpitating, her black hair and the crimson glow on 
her cheek in beautiful contrast with the snowy muslin of her. 
wrapper. She raised her eyes, and caught the parting glance of 
deep sorrow and disappointment imprinted on her husband's noble 
features. In another moment, she would have been at his feet 
— - in his arms — but he was gone I 



CHAPTER XX. 

• 

MsANWHiLB, Lady Catherine's drive from Mr. Turville's fllte 
homewards was a refreshing, though a silent one ; for Mrs. Otway, 
wearied with the fatigue and excitement of tho day, comfortably 
ocmposed herself to sleep in the comer of the carriage. After her 
arrival at Wardour, Lady Catherine lingered a few moments in the 
porch, and on entering the house remarked that Hudson, the old 
butler, stood with the door of the sitting-room in hi^ hand, awaiting 
her with a face of the most serious importance. 

** During your absence, my lady, a gentleman has been here to 
call upon your ladyship," said he, carefully closing the door, and 
approaching his young mistress with a most mysterious air. 

'♦Very well, Hudson. Tho gentleman, probably, left hia 
19 
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card ? " replied Lady Catherine, much amused at her old servant^i 
manner. 

** No, my lady, he did not." 

** Then, perhaps, you can tell me his name ? " 

" No, Lady Catherine, I never to my knowledge saw the gen* 
tlemau before ; but he seemed so queer, and odd, that I felt quite 
thankful your ladyship was not at home." 

" How do you mean, Hudson? ' Did he not leave a message? 
What did the gentleman say for himself? " asked Mrs. Otway, 
approaching. 

** Why, you see, madam, it was just this," — said Hudson, 
relieved from his embarrassment by the old lady's kind smile. 
** About half. past four o'clock the gentleman, called, and asked to 
see her ladyship. I told him Lady Catherine was from home ; 
but instead of leaving his card and going away as I expected, he 
walked straight past me into this room. Of course I followed, and 
told him, as civilly as I could, that Lady Catherine was gone to 
the grand fete at Nethercote, and would not be home until late ; 
but he kept opening the books, one after another, and looked so 
wild-like that I felt afraid to say much, especially as I thought 
from his free manners he might possibly be one of her ladyship's 
f ureign acquaintance. Well, madam, after a bit, he desired me to 
shut the door and leave the room. As I thought i^ best not to 
irritate the gentleman, I did as he told me ; taking good csare, 
however, to stand outside in the hall. Presently, madam, I heard 
him open that door opposite, into the little west parlor ; and then, 
after a time, he began pacing up and down as if he was walking 
for a wager. Your ladyship need not be alarmed ; I assure you, he 
went away quietly enough at last," said the old man^ perceiving the 
pallor which gradually overspread his young mistress's countenance. 

*• Very extraordinary conduct, indeed, Hudson. What was the 
gentleman like ? " asked Mrs. Otway, darting a sharp glance at 
Lady Catherine. 

** Why, madam, I am sure that it is difficult to say, his cloak 
came so high round his face. He was tall and fureign-looking. 
He appeared very much put about at not seeing Lady Catherine." 

"Are you quite sure he left no message? Nothing?" broke 
from Lady Catherine's trembling lips. 

** I was going to tell your ladyship. After the gentleman had 
been shut up for above an hour, I took the liberty of going in to 
ask whether he would take any refreshment, when I found him 
seated exactly where your ladyship sits now; and it appeared 
madam, he had been writing something all this time to her lady « 
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dup, wbioh he left on the table in the parlor yonder, and desired 
me no-how, on no acconnt to touch, but to leave exactly where he 
had put it until her ladyship returned. He then took his hat and 
rushed out of the house, madam, and I just got to the door in time 
to see him turn towards the shrubbery walks." 

The old servant paused, to observe the effect of his narrative on 
the two ladies. Lady Catherine's face was averted. 

** You may go now, Hudson. I cannot imagine who this gen- 
tleman is ; but I dare say if he has left a letter for your mistress, 
it will be found all right," said Mrs. Otway, hastily. 

•* The paper is on the table yonder, Mrs. Otway ; I suffered no 
one to enter the room, the gentleman's orders were so very strict. 
I wish also to say that your ladyship need not be alarmed, for I 
have caused the gardens to be searched, and no one is lurking 
about ; and eveiything is as you left it, both in this room and the 
next,'' said Hudson, as, with a countenance much lightened, he 
hastened away. 

Lady Catherine sat with her face buried in her hands. 

"Catherine, my dear I" said Mrs. Otway, approaching, and 
laying her hand, tremblingwith excitement, on her pupil's shoulder. 

Lady Catherine raised her head ; her cheeks, lips, and brow 
were colorless as the whitest marble. Mrs. Otway hastily drew a 
smelling-bottle from her pocket. 

*« This gentleman can only be Frederic Eandolph. Will you 
not be pleased to hear of him, my dear ? " said the good lady, as 
cheerily as she coxdd command her voice. 

Lady Catherine arose, hastily passed her, and entered the small 
parlor. A large, unfinished picture stood on an easel near the 
window; and on the table, upon which lay her brushes and 
palette, was a note addressed to her. She hurriedly tore it open ; 
one moment devoted to its perusal — and with £t smothered cry of 
grief, she sank to the ground, fainting. 

"God bless my soul I What is to be done now? Hudson! 
Wilmot I " exclaimed Mrs. Otway, in an agony of alarm, wildly 
ringing all the bells in the two rooms. 

To increase her dismay, in the fall Lady Catherine's head struck 
against the sharp comer of a chair, and blood was slowly streaming 
down her cheek from a slight cut on the temple. Mrs. Otway 
knelt down, and stanched the blood with her handkerchief. 

•* It 's Hudson's and my opinion, Mrs. Otway, that this country 
docs not suit our dear young lady. Excuse me, madam, but I 
think you ought to advise her to go back to Italy. It 's killing 
her by inches I " exclaimed Wilmot, in desperation, as she lifted 
her young mistresB from the ground to the sofa. 
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" Catherine, my dear child, aie you better? Dear mc, I think 
I had better despatch a messenger for Lord Alresford,'' said Mr& 
Otway, as she ineffectually tried to draw the letter from Lady 
Catherine's hand. 

** Neither Lord Alresford, nor anybody else will see my lady 
to-night, Mrs. Otway," replied Wilmot, doggedly. 

" Well, perhaps you are right, Wilmot ; it would only agitate 
Ler,'' replied the old lady, who herself shook like an aspoa leaf, 
flitting down by the side of the couch. * 

Presently the palest color stole over Lady Catherine's face ; her 
lips moved convulsively, and she half opened her eyes, but closed 
them again immediately, until at length large tears slowly trickled 
down her cheeks. 

*' She will be better now ; but, Mrs. Otway, her ladyship is not 
in a fit state to bear any agitating convdrsation ; thei-efore, with 
your permission, I shall not leave her again to-night," said Wilmot^ 
in resolute tones ; and she carried her point, and watched until day- 
break by the side of her young mistress with the care and vigilance 
of a mother ; for Wilmot was an old faithful servant, and had 
lived with Lady Catherine from her childhood. 

The few lines which had produced Lady Catherine's agitation 
were as follows: — 

'* Catherine I To-day I have seen the burning kiss of love 
imprinted by other lips than mine on the brow of her who swore 
to be my own forever I Can you imagine the anguish which now 
supplants the anticipated rapture of my meeting with one whose 
love to me was paradise ? My Catherine I have you forgotten the 
vows softly breathed in the mystic twilight of San Carlo of Nap. 
bonne ? or, rather, in your proud English home do you scorn and 
loathe the bond which unites you to one poor, unknown, obscure ? 
If you wish to see me, dismiss from your presence him who 'arro- 
gantly aspires to what is mine solely. Oh, Catherine, the keen 
anguish of finding you faithless — how shall even this sacrifioe 
assuage its pangs? My Catherine! mine still by the holiest, and 
most endearing of ties, — Farewell ! 

The following morning, deaf to Wilmot's exhortations, Lac^ 
Catherine persisted in rising early. Mrs. Otway, to her infinite 
consternation, found her seated in the breakfast-room. Little was 
gaid on either side, and as soon as the meal was despatehcd, Mrs. 
Otway retired to the privacy of her own room to meditate on i^ 
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fioiy desperate resohxtion that suggested itself to her mind to 
acquaint Lord Alresford with the events which threatened, in her 
lypinion, the total overthrow of the happiness of her beloved pupil. 

As for Lady Catherine, she paced up and down ; wandering 
from the room on to the terrace, an^ from the terrace back to the 
room. She did not weep; no tear fell to quench the burning 
anxiety which consumed her. She moved, but her spirit was 
insensible to all external objects, save those which ministered to 
her sorrow. She took ar melancholy pleasure in following Mr. 
Bandolph's footsteps round the room ; she touched everything that 
fancy suggested he had touched ; and mechanically, her lingers 
tamed the leaves of the books he had opened. She approached 
the table on which lay her painting materials ; she started ; the 
colors on the palette were smeared, and the brushes scattered in 
disorder around. She stood before her picture, and tears at length 
Bwelled in her eyes as she recognized those masterly touches ^hich 
Imparted almost a living glow to the fair Sicilian landscape. Had 
he stood before it, and mused on the sunny passages which embel- 
lished their brief sojourn there? Could he then deem her 
unfaithful, and doom her again to the anguish of suspense — to 
the bitterness of desertion ? 

Lady Catherine still stood before her easel mute, absorbed, when 
die heard a light bounding step on the terrace, then in the adjoining 
apartment, and the next moment Maude Conway entered hastily ; 
ber sweet good-humored face radiant with smiles, and her manner 
80 very much at variance with lier usual pensive, sedate deport- 
ment, that her friend, had she been less abstracted, must have 
been assured some event of more than ordinary interest had 
occurred. Maude, however, paused abruptly as her eyes fell on 
Lady Catherine's pallid face ; her smiles vanished as she hastened 
towards her. 

'* Good heavens, Catherine I what is the matter? what has hap- 
pened to you?'' exclaimed she in a voice of alarm, perceiving the 
|;a8h on Lady Catherine's forehead, which was only half concealed 
icj the glossy band of hair drawn aoroa3. 

'* Don't be alarmed, Maude ; it is only a mere scratch. After 
I returned home last night, I did not feel very well, and fainted, 
and my forehead struck against the corner of a chair," replied 
'Lady Catherine, hastily, with visible effort, passing her fingers 
dowly over the wound. 

** But what made you &int, Catherine ? " asked Maude, not at 
litt satisfied by her friend's hasty explanation. 

Lady Catherine sat down on the sofa. 
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•* I believe I have been very nervous and unwell for some time 
past, Maude.'* 

"But if nothing extraordinary besides, dear Catherine, haa 
combined to make you look so wretchedly ill this morning, I shall 
begin to be seriously alarmed^about your health. What does Mrs. 
Otway say?" asked Maude, gently, seating herself by Lady 
Catherine's side. 

" Oh, of course, the slightest thing alarms her terribly. But I 
am better. Have patience with me, dearest Maude. Time will 
cither bring freedom from pain, or the best of cures," replied Lady 
Catherine, with a sad smile. 

'' I see how it is, Catherine. It is not alone bodily indisposition 
which robs you of health, but depression of spirits. You have not 
▼et learned that hard lesson which teaches to smile, wl^ile the 
heart is breaking," said Maude, sorrowfully. 

*' Maude, you are right ; there is nothing worth living for in 
this world. Disappointment and sorrow meet at every turn in 
one's destiny." 

"And yet you have hope — bright hope, Catherine. If ever 
eyes beamed love and admiration, &ose of Charles Turville do on 
you," said Maude, gently. 

A flush suffused Lady Catherine's brow. She half started from 
the sofa — a feeling of keen apprehension took possession of her 
senses. 

" Maude, Maude I say not this, I beseech you. Charles Tur- 
ville is nothing — can never be anything to me ! " 

For one brief moment Lady Normanton's malicious assertion 
flashed across Miss Conway's mind. Could it be that her friend's 
health suffered from disappointment at her guardian's marriage ? 

Poor Charles Turville, how bitter will be his disappointment, 
Catherine! " said Maude, with a sigh. 

" The worst is over, Maude. He proposed to me yesterday, and 
I refused him." 

"Catherine, are you sure — very sure, you know your own 
heart ? You always appeared to me to take such delight in eaoh 
other's society. Do nothing hastily, dear Catherine ; you cannot 
imagine the misery it may cost you afterwards," said Maude, veij 
earnestly. 

" I love and admire my cousin more than anybody in the world* 
save Lord Alresford ; and one other, Maude, whom I may not 
even name to you. Few things could now bring such joy to me aa 
to learn that Charles was happy, and had met witi^ some ane 
worthy of his good and true heart" 
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Miss Conway's eyes turned with a pitying expression on her 
friend. 

" Take courage, dear Catherine I the heart recovers itself ; and 
tlie affections, though once cruelly crushed, are not so forever. 
'T is a stem discipline ; but I have endured it, and conquered,'* 
said she, affectionately. ^ 

There was something in Miss Conway's tone which made Iiady 
Catherine turn and look earnestly in her face. 

** Have you seen Colonel Sutherland this morning, Maude ? " 
acdsed she, at length. 

'* He called at Moreton ; but of course, after his cruel neglect 
yesterday, I refused to see him," rejoined she, calmly. 

"What course do you mean to pursue, then, Maude? I fear 
you will never be happy with so frivolous a being ; and how he 
ever succeeded in attracting your affection has always been a 
mystery to me ; but this world is made up of contrarieties." 

•* I have written this morning to dissolve our engagement." 

••Maude I" 

" I felt that Edward Sutherland no longer possessed my esteem 
and confidence, therefore it was my bounden duty not to become 
his wife ; so I acted accordingly," replied Miss Conway, while 
tears shone in her clear, blue eyes. 

" Has Colonel Sutherland ever explained his mysterious flirtation 
with Lady Alresford?" 

" Yes, I do not attach the slightest culpability to her, as far 
as I am concerned. Lady Alresford was more sinned against than 
sinning. Colonel Sutherland kept her in complete ignorance of 
his engagement ; but the moment she discovered it, she insisted 
that the whole affair should be told to me." 

" Did you observe his manner to her yesterday ? Lord Aires- 
ford, I thought, looked much annoyed. Poor Mildred, how she 
must have steered I I wisli she would let me be her friend," said 
Lady Catherine, musingly. 

** Lady AlresiPord wants resolution of character," rejoined Maude, 
very gravely. 

There was a pause. Lady Catherine arose and leant out of the 
open window. 

" Maude," at length said she, ** I cannot understand you. How 
can you look, and talk so calmly, after having discarded the man 
whom a few days ago you regarded as your affianced husband ? 
Did it cost you no pang ? " 

** Many, many, Catherine ; but in the midst of my trouble this 
morning, a letter arrived announcing the arrival of my dear brother 
in Engkknd. Do you remember him at all, Catherine? " 
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•* As a boy only ; now, of course, I should not rcco^rnizc iinv. 
But, dear Maude, I most sincerely congratulate you. T suppose 
you expect him at Moreton immediately." 

•* No, indeed; business unfortunately detains him in London, 
and then he will be obliged to go down to Witham. Normanton, 
however, has written to ask me to accompany him there," said 
Maude, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

** But do not Lady Normanton and Isabella feel rather aggrieved 
at not seeing him ? " 

*• Why, Normanton says he hopes to pay them a hasty visit in a 
few days. Mamma dreads the meeting, on account of her delicate 
nerves, and so is well content to defer it awhile ; and Isabella 
exceedingly dislikes the thoughts of his return home to live with 
us. You will admire my brother, I am sure, Catherine ; he is 
such a fine, noble-looking fellow. You two are just the very 
people to fall in love," said she, laughing. 

Lady Catherine shook her head, and turned languidly away 
towards the picture. 

*• It is very odd you never met abroad ; but I suppose my brother 
must have been at Athens during your residence in Italy. How 
much you have improved your picture, Catherine ! Ideally, you 
have worked immensely since I saw it, in spite of your accident." 

>* Shall we go out and walk, Maude ? My head aches ; and I 
think the air will revive me," said Lady Catherine, putting down 
her palette, and turning away. 

And they went ; strolling for some hours in the fresh open air 
— Maude Conway dreaming of the delight of her anticipated 
meeting with her beloved brother — Lady Catherine piis^ivcly 
listening to her animated expression of it — and thus they wandered 
on until the powerful rays of a mid-day sun drove thorn to seek 
refuge again in the house. 

In the evening, Mr. Turville came to pay his accustomed visit ; 
for somehow, since Lord Alresford's engagements prevented him 
making such frequent calls at Wardour Court, Mr. Turville 
bad supplied hii place ; and the arrangement proved so pleasant a 
one, that insensibly it merged into custom. That it must now no 
longer be so. Lady Catherine's heart told her ; her good, consid- 
erate cousin could not from henceforth be received on those terms 
of cordial f^imiiiarity which hitherto made their intercourse so 
delightful. She shrank from the ungrateful task of wounding bis 
kind heart ; but she felt it must be doAe ; another glance at Mr« 
Randolph's note nerved her for the task. No wavering diook 
Lady Catherine's determination; she feU it a duty, and. flh^ . 
resolved to act aceoidii^^. 
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She was staading on the terrace at her favorite spot, command* 
ing an extensive view over the park. Maude was seated in the 
drawing-room with Mrs. Otway, and Mr. Turville. 

Soon the latter arose and joined her. 

*'Are yon meditating about your late visitor, Catherine?" 
asked he, in his plain, abrupt manner. 

She was thinking of her ungracious task. She turned, however, 
and darted a scrutinizing glance upon him. 

** From whom did you hear anything about my visitor, Charies ? " 

*<From Hr& Otway. She only said, however, that some un- 
known called upon you during; your absence from home yesterday. 
Do yon still refuse me your confidence, Catherine? " 

She turned mournfully aside. 

•* Have you thought again on our interview ? Can ypu give me 
hope ? " asked Mr. Turville, in tones of intense emotion. 

"-None, none I If you indeed care for my happiness, never ask 
me this question again, Charles ! ** exclaimed she ; then suddenly 
seizing his arm as he was turning sorrowfully away, she added in 
a voice choked with tears, ** I am going to ask you to do me a 
favor — the kindest and most brotherly you can confer upon me. 
Yet, how, shall I find words to give you so much pain, my good, 
kind cousin ! " cried she, stopping abruptly. 

'* What is it, Catherine ? Speak boldly — for if it be anything^ 
to promote your happiness or advantage, it cannot be painful to 
m^" said Mr. Turville, taking her hand and raisiog it to his lips. 

*• Cannot yon guess, Charles ? " 

•* Nay, Catherine, I cannot read your heart, nor yet the imploring; 
glance of those eyes. Remember, I am not in your confidence." 

"I will tell you frankly then, Charles. You must cease to 
make such frequent visits here. Dear cousin! turn not sql 
reproachfully from me — happier times may come ; and Charles, 
though unable to return your affection, I cannot tell you how I 
prize the expression of it Can you forgive me,- — and will you 
do what I £usk?'* said Lady Catherine, while tears polled down, 
her cheeks. 

Mr. Turville turned away. For some minutes, neither spoke. 

•• Will yon not say a word — one word to me, Charles? 

*• This has been dictated to you, Catherine. What riprht has 
anybody to interfere between us? Who and what is thi^ individual 
who appears to hold such sway over you?" at length he asked* 
mpodily, almost angrily. 

She answ<>ted not, but bowed her fair face on (he marblo 
balnstcade. 
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'* Is it your own will, Catherine ? Do you yourself condemn 
me to this banishment from your presence?" 

** It must be. You must leave me, Charles ! " murmured she, 
without raising her head. 

'•You shall be obeyed, Catherine, cost me what it willl** 
replied Mr. Turville, hurrying from her side. 

He passed hastily through the drawing-room; then, suddenly 
returning, stood before Maude Conway. 

** Miss Conway, Catherine has forbidden me to visit her. Do 
you, therefore, watch over her ; and I conjure you, as you love her 
and value her happiness, apply at once to Lord Alresford on any 
emergency ; on — you know what I mean ? " 

"I will do so," replied Maude, emphatically. 

He silently gave her his hand, and quitted the room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Mildred, in the mean time, met her husband again, as if notli* 
ing had been amiss between them. Dissimulation, after all, is its 
own sharpest and heaviest scourge ; and she who, unhappily, in 
an unguarded moment subjects herself to its anguish, little dreams 
of the keen suffering which this torturing foe to inward peace 
inflicts. To act one way, and to be thoroughly persuaded another, 
is of all things most miserable and humiliating. Truth, — and 
resolution to assert it, — are perhaps of all mental qualifications 
the most essential to happiness and self-respect Half the misery 
would ^ averted, did people possess more straightforward decision 
of purpose ; ** close with difficulties truthfully and honestly, and 
at once they vanish," is a maxim which facts seldom refute. 

Though Mildred's disingenuous disposition had already heaped 
upon her a complication of misunderstandings, still her pride yet 
towered too high to suffer her husband to read her true regret for 
the past, or to show him that she considered his afiection. worth 
conciliating. Her fear of his censure, perhaps, equalled her love ; 
she dreaded his contempt ; and, vacillating between fear and hope, . 
wanting resolution to ascertain her true standing in his estimation, 
she spent her days in this miserable state of incertitude. Judging 
his feelings by her own. she attributed his grave, serious deport- 
ment when they met, to excessive displeasure at her refusal to 
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give the promise he had asked; and also to anger at Colonel 
Sutherland's attentions. Never, she fancied, since their marriage 
had his indifference been so thoroughly manifested. Mildred m^- 
itated deeply and erroneously on this groundless fantasy ; for like 
all who resolutely resist the small still voice of conscious rectitude, 
the tempter had been busy at her heart She dare not confess to 
the Earl that she had passively suffered another to appropriate his 
gift, — that the little circlet placed upon her finger when he 
acknowledged her his future bride, and which she had solemnly 
promised never to lay aside, until, from his betrothed, she became 
his own by a far dearer title. At any risk, — at any sacrifice, 
this must be recovered ; and more also, a delusive voice whispered 
in her ear that her presence at Mrs. St. Priest's soiree might pro- 
duce a twofold good ; notwithstanding, therefore, her husband's 
positive injunctions, Mildred resolved to go ; for Mrs. St, Priest 
having craftily fixed on an evening when public duty compelled 
the Earl's absence from Amesbury, left her at full liberty to follow 
her pleasure. 

Lord Alr^ord ordered his carriage on the day in question at 
half-past five. A little before this time Mildred was seated in the 
drawing-room bending languidly over her embroidery frame, with 
thoughts little enviable and satisfactory clouding her brow. When 
the Earl entered the room, she raised her eyes and gave one rapid 
glance at the handsome, manly figure of her husband, and then 
bent them down over her work. 

"I am come to say farewell, Mildred, before setting off for' 
Avington," said he, as he stooped, put his arm round her neck, 
and lightly kissed her brow ; " I feel very sorry to leave you to a 
solitary evening. You do not appear to like Lady Catherine's 
society, Mildred, or I should propose to set you down at Wardour, 
and call. for you again on my return home." 

^* Thank you ; you will be absent for so short a time that I shall 
ficaioely have leisure to feel solitary," replied Mildred, with beating 
heart 

" I shall be at home about half-past ten ; and mind, Mildred, I 
shall expect to find you in the library on my return," said the 
Earl, with a smile as he closed the door. 

Lady Alresford sat for some time motionless. Deep, agitating 
thoughts furrowed her fair young brow. Presently she hurriedly 
arose, and pushing the frame impatiently from her, proceeded to 
ber boudoir, and rang the bell. 

'' I am going out tibis evening, Aglae. I wish you to order the 
oamage for h^-past eight I shall wear blue satin, and pearl 
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ornaments," said she, decisively, as soon as her maid appeared, 
turning away into the garden, heedless of Aglae's astonishment 
and characteristic comment. 

And Mildred kept her word. At half-past eight she stepped 
into her carriage, and was spsedily whirled to Mon-Bijou ; sotting 
qff with the firmest intention to be back before her husband. 

It would be difficult to give an analysis of Lady Alrcsford's 
feelings as she alighted at Mrs. St Priest's door. She entered 
her saloon, however, which waa filled with guests, with a demeanor 
firm and even haughty, and suffered herself to be led to a seat by 
her obsequious hostess, with an air and greater consciousness of 
her high rank than she had ever before assumed. Mrs. St. Triesti 
drawing-room glittered like Morgma's fairy halls ; everything was 
oh a small scale, but all in perfect taste. The lights, the tall 
mirrors, the gilding and marble, the dresses and jewels of her 
guests, sparkled, and formed so brilliant a tout ensemble, that even 
Mildred's practised eye wandered complacently around. As Mrs. 
St. Priest's friends were invited to a concert, a splendid satinwood 
piano-forte stood nearly in the centre of the room ; a harp was 
placed on one side, and on the other sundry inlaid "music-desks 
and piles of new music. Every vacant corner and recess in the 
room was lined with flowers and shrubs, filling the air with 
freshness and fragrance. 

Colonel Sutherland, with his handsome face and insinuating 
gmilc, 8' ood leaning carelessly against the marble mantel-piece ; 
and cxceptiijg one or two other county notabilities, who had paid 
their respects for a few brief minutes at Amcsbury, Mildred, to 
her infinite joy, did not recognize a single personage. 

Mrs. St Priest, in a white satin dress, fantastically looped up 
with gold tassels and pink roses, did the honors with a pretty, 
fluttering grace, that Mildred thought infinitely becoming to her. 
Now and then her bright blue eye wandered meaninpily towards 
her handsome relative, and once or twiee she paused in her dia- 
logue with those around to watch his movements. 

In a few minutes Colonel Sutherland approached Lady Alresford, 
who sat a little apart from the rest of the guests. 

** 1 have ventured to hope Lady AlresforJ will accept this little 
p^acc-offering. Ah, Mildred, have you quite forgotten the day 
ifbeu you wore these flowers solely for me, because i loved them ? " 
■aid he, presenting a splendid boutiuet of scarlet japonicas. 

The scene in her boudoir at the Priory flashed vividly upon 
Lady Alresford's recollection ; she remembered Uclen Campbcirs 
einphfttic wanuog.. 
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She took the bouquet from the ColoncFs hand, and glancing 
ibegligently over its glowing beauties, made some trifling remark, 
and tossed it carelessly on the sofa by her side. 

«* Colonel Sutherland," said she, turning haughtily around, " I 
am here only for an hour. I have promised to be at homo when 
Lord Alresford returns from Avington ; therefore, you will pardon 
me if I somewhat abruptly request you to fulfil your promise, and 
restore the ring that you have so long detained." 

** Does his lordship know for what purpose you are here to- 
night ? " asked Colonel Sutherland, with consummate coolness. 

Lady Alresford hesitated ; she could not do her husband the 
injury to let it be supposed he had sanctioned her visit ufon such 
gn errand ; therefore, she at length teplied in the negative. 

'' I thought 80, Mildred. Had I the felicity to stand in the 
flame relation towards you as the Earl does, neither would I have 
Bufifered you to come here alone," replied he, sarcastically. 

Mildred felt her cheek bum. 

" This is trifling ; you have no right to put any questions to me, 
und I will answer none," replied she, angrily. 

•* I had the honor of seeing Lord Alresford, to-day," said CoL 
Sutherland, after a pause. 

^Indeed I May I inquire where ? " rejoined Mildred, incredu- 
lously. 

** At Wardour Court. Ada yesterday was alarmed by a mar- 
vellous tale that Lady Catherine Neville had met with a serious 
accident, and cut her head frightfully. We drove over this morn- 
ing to make due inquiries, and had the satisfaction of finding her 
ladyship pleasantly engaged in a very animated tete-a-tete with 
Lord Alresford, instead of reposing on a couch with her head band- 
aged up. What a splendid pair of eyes she has I And I never 
saw anything so soft and heavenly as the expression of her face." 

Mildred felt indescribably irritated. Lord Alresford had not 
alluded even in the most remote manner to his visit Colonel 
Sutherland watched her varying expression intently. 

** Lady Catherine's is a style of beauty I do not admire," replied 
she, quickly. 

Colonel Sutherland laughed. 

** Nay, Lady Alresford, as you seem to me to be the very para- 
gon of good wives, you are bound to extend to all things the sam.e 
degree of admiration as your lord. His approval of Lady Cathe- 
rine. I understand, is too unmistakably evident; therefore, you 
ought really to take her under your patronage." 

'* I am disposed to act with the g^atest kindness towards Lady 
20 » 
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Catherine, who inyariablj evinqes a suitable sense of the deep 
obligations she is under to Lord Alresford," replied Mildred, 
with dignity. 

•* You know what malicious people say, Lady Alresford?— that 
she was disposed to return those obligations with greater warmth 
than the occasion warranted," said the Colonel, slowly. 

Lady Alresford rose hastily from her seat, and took up a book 
of engravings from the table. 

** Let our conversation end. Colonel Sutherland. I have fulr 
filled my promise ; and you, as a man of honor, are now bound to 
act up to yours," said she, reseating herself. 

But ^olonel Sutherland was saved the trouble of a reply by the 
presence of Mrs. St. Priest, who keenly watched the deportment of 
her guest, amidst all her exertion to keep up the spirit of her con- 
cert. She evidently thought for the present he had gone far enough 
in his colloquy witii the Countess ; for, in her sweetest tones she 
affectedly requested Mildred to honor the company by a display of 
her unrivalled talents as a musician and songstress. 

Lady Alresford immediately assented, glad of any mode of escape 
from Colonel Sutherland's persecution ; and she was in the act of 
crossing the room to the piano when the door opened, and Mr. 
Egremont Tu'rville was announced. He looked amazed wheft he 
perceived Mildred's beautiful face amid such a heterogeneous 
assemblage. 

** Lady Alresford, is it possible I see you here, and alone ? I 
suppose you expect the Earl, when his duties at Avington are 
over ? " exclaimed he, inquiringly, after he had exchanged saluta- 
» tiions with his hostess. 

«' ** No, I do not, indeed," replied Mildred, calmly, drawing off 
iyter gloves. *• But I am also surprised to meet you here, for I 
^ understood Mr. Turville likewise dined at Avington." 

** Yes, so I did ; but having heard your husband's splendid 
speech, I soon got weary of the nonsense talked afterwards, and 
strolled in here. But what are you going to do, Lady Alresford ? " 

** Sing," replied Mildred, seating herself at the piano. 

And soon her notes, soft, clear, and gushing, drew all round the 
instrument. It was an art in which she especially excelled, and 
at the present moment her voice had more than its usual pathos 
and expression ; for her heart was full, and she yielded willingly 
to its outpouring. Colonel Sufterland l^ncd with both arms at 
the end of the piano, turning over some loose pages of music ; but 
80 placed as to command a full view of her face. Loud and unani- 
mous applause followed Lady Alresford's performance, and she was 
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implored to sing again. Colonel Sutherland, taking up a piece of 
music, then approached, and in his most insinuating tones asked 
permission to accompany her. It was a song they had often sung 
in concert ; and the ^quisite blending of their fine voices never 
failed to elicit rapturous admiration. Lady Alresford hesitated, 
but the urgent solicitation of those around almost compelled her 
• acquiescence. They sang ; fast and thick, thoughts of by-gone 
days came crowding on Mildred's fancy ; and when she arose from 
the piano, it was with flushing cheek, and a tremulons glitter in 
her eye. Colonel Sutherland then led her to a chair at a little 
distance from the piano ; she sat down, and again he stationed 
himself behind her, while Mrs. St Priest favored her guests with a 
brilliant fantasia on the harp. Few words were exchanged between 
them ; but still, unlike his former manner, there was a deep, ear- 
nest tenderness and deference in his tones, which again painfully 
awoke reminiscences past Not that Mildred faltered one instant 
in the new-born sentiment of passionate love which pervaded her 
heart for her husband ; but amid the soreness and irritation of dis- 
appointed hope, there was something indescribably soothing and 
grateful to her wounded self-esteem, in the homage even of Colonel 
Sutherland. 

•* Lady Alresford, will you favor us with this superb duet ? I 
am almost ashamed to ask you, but one so rarely meets two people 
who sing like you and Edward,*' said Mrs. St. Priest, rising after 
^e had finished her fantasia, and approaching Mildred with a piece 
of music in her hand. 

It was the splendid duo in II Tancredi, " Lasciami ! non t'as- 
colto." 

** Do not sing that duet. Lady Alresford," said the clear, signifi- 
cant voice of Mr. Turville, in low tones. 

** Why not ? It is a great favorite, and one I have often sung," 
responded Mildred, coldly. 

** Possibly. But take my advice, Lady Alresford, and do not 
sing any more this evening." 

But it appeared as if it were Mildred's unlucky destiny on this 
night to slight all prudent counsel. She sat down before the piano, 
struck the opening chords of the recitative, and soon her whole 
Boul was absorbed in its melody. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. St Priest turned to Mr. Turville, who sat 
watching the deportment of the company at large, with his usual 
dry, supercilious air. 

**We were so charmed, Mr. Turville, to find your cousin's 
reported accident untrue. People do invent such horrid stories I 
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I thought I never saw Lady Catherine look better than she did 
this morning," said she. 

"What accident, Mrs. St Priest? I never heard of any acci- 
dent/* replied Mr. Turville, fixing his eyes teenly on the widow's 
face. 

•* Really ! We were terrified yesterday by hearing that Lady 
CalHerino had fallen, and severely injured her head. I cannot 
imagine what tales the world will fabricate next I " rejoined Mra 
8t. Priest shrugging her white polished shoulders. 

** Humph ! " mused Mr. Turville. ** What a splendid display 
of plants you have here, Mrs. St. Priest I '* continued he, after a 
silence of a few minutes. 

** Do. you think so ? They must seem very shabby after your 
anrivallcd show at Nethercote. I never saw grounds laid out with 
more perfect taste than yours, Mr. Turville. How successfully 
you have cultivated your talent for landscape gardening ! " 

'* Or rather, old Mr. Vernon did his, Mrs. St. Priest ; for the 
gardens at Nethercote are of his sole devising. I do not doubt, 
were he living, your commendation would be most flattering to 
him." 

** Apropos of fetes, I suppose we shall have one at Moreton, to 
celebrate the return of Loni Normanton. I wonder whether he 
will be an acquisition to society in this neighborhood. Do you 
know anything of him Mr. Turville ? " 

" Most ladies, I believe, Mrs. St Priest, consider a lord an 
acquisition at any time. Lord Normanton and myself were 
ilightly acquainted at college." 

** Have you heard the news of Edward Sutherland's fracas at 
Moreton ? " asked Mrs. St. Priest, confidentially, after a pause. 

** I hear news! Nobody ever tells me any, Mrs. St Priest, or 
troubles themselves about me. I am the most solitary being in 
the world ! What has happened at Moreton ? " 

** Edward's engagement is quite at an end with Miss Conway. 
Maude chose to take it in her head to be jealous of his admiration of 
Lady Alresford — which I must own I thought carried a little too 
far at Nethercote — and so dismissed him the following morning." 

** Who ever would suspect the gentle-looking Maude Conway oi 
being such a terrible vixen ? And so, Mrs. St Priest, she is again 
ready armed to enter the matrimonial lists for conquest ? " exclaimed 
Mr. Turville, looking highly diverted. 

** All is not gold that glitters, Mr. Turville. Young women are 
io ambitious in these days ; and Maude's conduct proves that she 
only awaited a pretext to break with poor Edward, as she fanciefl 
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the return of her brother will most probably give her tbe opportu- 
nity of contracting a greater marriage," replied Mrs. St. Priest. 

** Upon my word, Mrs. St Priest, it is highly entertaining to 
hear one lady speak of another's motives of action ; it gives one 
an insight into the tactics of the sex. But I am ashamed to mo- 
nopolize so much of your attention. Will you not kindly favor us 
with another sonata? " said Mr. Turville, rising and leading the 
widow to her harp, he assiduously arranged her music, and retired 
again to his scat 

At tlie conclusion of the duet, Colonel Sutherland offered his 
arm to Lady Alresford. 

** Mildred, do you know Maude Conway has chosen to desert 
me ? I received a letter yesterday, in which she coolly intimates 
she considers our engagement at an end/' said Colonel Sutherland, 
abruptly, as they strolled into Mrs. St Priest's boudoir, which was 
separated from the drawing-room by rose-colored silk draperies. 

The blood flew to Lady Alresford's brow, as the thought sug- 
gested itself, that, perhaps. Miss Conway justly attributed to her 
this rupture between herself and Colonel Sutherland ; she thought 
it better policy, however, to restrain her feelings. 

** As you will, doubtless. Colonel Sutherland, use every effort to 
obtain Miss Conway's pardon and renewed confidence, I must again 
beg of you no longer to delay the restoration of my ring ; which, 
of course, it must be highly offensive to her, as it is to me, for you 
to retain." 

** Mildred, you will be very angry with me, I fear ; but the truth 
of the matter is, I have not your ring. Yesterday, I perceived 
several of the stones were loose, and knowing how much you val- 
ued it, I sent it instantly to a jfeweller at Avington, who promised 
faithfully to return it this afternoon. That he has not done so, I 
trust you will be just enough not to lay to my charge ; especially 
as I despatched a groom on horseback this evening for it, who, 
I regret to say, has returned unsuccessful,*' said the Colonel, 
earnestly fixing his eyes on her face. ' 

She at once, felt the falsity of the whole story ; her lips quivered 
with indignation. 

** Colonel Sutherland, this is equivocation ! you have the ring. 
Are you base, dishonorable enough to deny this, and retain it ? " 

** Lady Alresford I Mildred I Ada shall return it to you in a few 
days. Can«you not believe me? I have it not," exclaimed he, 
stooping, and passionately pressing her small hands to his lips. 

She snatched them from him. A look of angry contempt flashed 
&om her eyes. 

20* 
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" No, I do not believe you I and more, Colonel Sutherland, I 
perceive, and detest your double dealing I *' said she, vehemently. 

** Lady Alresford, this is too much. You shall yet unsay thifl 
last assertion I " exclaimed he, angrily, seizing her hands. 

A timepiece at this moment struck one. 

She broke violently from him, and re-entered the drawing-room ; 
and in less than ten minutes Lady Alresford, escorted by Mr. 
Egremont Turville, stepped into her carriage, in defiance of Mrs. 
St Priest's urgent entreaties that she would stay and witness 
the grand tableau with which the evening's festivities were to 
conclude. 

" Is Lord Alresford arrived at home ? " was the first question 
she put, with as much composure as she could assume on reaching 
Amesbury. 

<<Yes, my lady; his lordship returned home at ten, and dis- 
missed his valet about half an hour ago.'' 

Mildred, however, felt quite sure that her husband would not 
retire to rest until after her return. She remembered his desire 
to meet her in the library ; for one little second her better genius 
prevailed, and she paused at the door, and even laid her hand on 
the lock. The dread of his anger, however, overcame her resolu- 
tion; she felt that she had. no excuse to allege, no plea to urge, in 
deprecation of his reproaches ; nor was she even fortified with the 
inward consciousness of having succeeded in what she had hazarded 
so much to obtain ; so putting off the evil day. Lady Alresford 
darted up stairs, and entering her boudoir sank breathlessly on a 
oouch. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

About eight o'clock the following morning, Aglae entered her 
mistress's room with a cup of coffee. Mildred, fevered with a 
night of fitful tossings and restless slumbers, eagerly arose, and 
was languidly sipping it, when her eye fell on a note reposing on 
the snowy damadc within the tray. She hastily set down her cup, 
and taking the note up, perceived that its superscription was in 
Mrs. St. Priest's handwriting. A slight shudder passed over her ; 
for, hitherto, her intercourse with the widow had not ocen pro- 
ductive of pleasing reminiscences ; and Mildred was beginning to 
be uncomfortably conscious of the fact. Mrs. St Priest's early 
communication ran thus : — 
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" My Dear Oountbss : 

Accept a thousand apologies and excuses for arousing jon at 
00 unreasonable . an hour ; but it is all Edward's fa^It, I assure 
you, 80 you must scold him I Men are so set, that when once they 
take anything into their hea^s, one might as well attempt to lull 
the fury of the wind, as to render them amenable to reason ! And 
now, I am almost ashamed to confess the purport of my missive ; 
but the fact is, Edward was so amazingly pleased at my poor little 
attempt at an entertainment last night, that he absolutely insists 
tiiiat a descriptive paragraph shall be inserted in the Avington and 
Stanmore Gazettes. With his usual hot impatience, he wish(;d to 
despatch the order early this morning ; but I stood firm, that at 
least the paragraph should be first inspected by her whose presence 
conferred the chief eclat on my fete. You will find it enclosed ; 
do not be hypercritical, my dear Countess. 

** Your .devoted friend, 

" Ada St. Pbibst." 

In an agony of alarm, Lady Alresford seized the enclosed sheet, 
and read : — 

** On Friday evening, Mon-Bijou, the elegant mansion of Mrs. 
St Priest, presented a scene of unrivalled brilliancy. The enter- 
tainment, which was more numerously attended than any previously 
given in the county this year, commenced by a concert, and 
terminated by a grand mythological tableau, entitled * The Tri- 
umphs of Love.* Amongst the company we observed the Countess 

> of Alresford, Alfred Carmichael, Esq., and Mrs. Carmicbael, 
Charles Egremont Turville, Esq., the Rev. George and Mrs. 

. Wyntour, and the near relative of the accomplished hostess, Colonel 

Sutherland, of the Dragoons. The concert was kept up with 

great spirit until a late hour. Its principal feature was the splen- 
did duet in 'IlTancredi, — Lasciamil non t'^iscolto,' sang with 
rapturous applause by the beautiful Lady Alresford and Colonel 
Sutherland. Nothing more exquisite could be imagined than^he 
way this gem of the opera was rendered by the performers ; and 
for purity of tone, artistic finish, combined with the impassioned 
feeling with which the tender, reproachful words of the song were 
uttered, we may safely assert it was an unequalled performance. 
The festivities were kept up to a late hour ; and Mrs. St. Priest's 
brilliant assembly will long be remembered in the neighborhood." 
Mildred fell back breathlessly on the pillow ; she wildly clasped 
her hands as the vision of her husband's anger and disgust became 
Avidly pictured on her imagination. Shame and inevitable dis- 
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grace menaced her, and she knew not how to extricate herself; but 
with this knowledge came the bitter thought that she had madly 
incufred it, and that in the Earl's dispassionate judgment shci 
must stand convicted of inexcusable deceit and wilful obstinacy, 
for having, in defiance of his stringent commands, again sought 
the society of Colonel Sutherland. How she should excuse herself 
on this one head had been all night long a subject of sore per- 
plexity; how confess the story of the ring, which alone could 
furnish her with the slightest plea in deprecation of his anger. If 
her disgrace were published to the world, — her world, cognizant 
with her previous flirtation with Colonel Sutherland, — never could 
Bhe hope to obtain the forgiveness of the fastidious, the sensitive 
Earl. What would her father, her mother, and Helen think, when 
they also perused the artfully-worded paragraph, which conveyed 
BO much more than the truth ? Never had such a complication of 
disgrace and misery presented itself to her imagination ; and, fairly 
overcome with the terrors of her position, Mildred buried her fair 
young head in her pillow and wept — wept bitterer tears than she 
had ever before shed ; for now self-reproach and conscious guilt 
mingled in the wildness of her grief. 

For a few minutes she silently indulged her sorrow ; it was a 
terrible lesson, and she writhed under it ; yet, though waminff 
multiplied upon warning, still she did not recoil from the dangeroua 
path she was pursuing — still did not see in truth and candor her 
best preservatives against the impending evil ; nor in the counsel 
and assistance of him who had vowed to love and protect her, her 
surest refuge, and her best hope of meriting and obtaining* 
forgiveness. 

She took up the letter, and perused it once more ; and the flat- 
tering suggestion occurred, that as her approval was so anxiously 
solicited, her disapproval might possibly effect the total withdrawal 
of the paragraph. Quick as the thought, she sprang from the 
bed, and hastily throwing her dressing-gown over her shoulders, 
passed into her boudoir, and with fevered cheek and knitted brow, 
seated herself at her writing-table, and wrote a hurried note to 
Mrs. St Priest. Sentences conclusive and terse flowed from her 
pen ; much she felt was at stake, much her own unaided tact had 
to accomplish — yet a kind of feminine instinct warned her tp 
conceal the keen anxiety which preyed upon her ; for Mildi'ed, 
amid her other experiences, was now beginning to doubt the 
sterling reality of Mrs. St. Priest's pretty nothings. The note 
despatched, she rang for Aglae, and finished dressing; and then 
fiat down with nervous impatience to await the return of her met^ 
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ienger. Two boars elapsed, and at lengtb Mr& St Priest's reply 
was put into her hands. ' The envelope was of larger ^izc than 
usoal; and when Mildred broke the seal, she found that it 
contained two note& . The widow's perfumed rose-colored billet 
die first opened, and read : — 

"I am distressed, my dear Countess, beyond the power of 
fixpression, that I cannot comply with your request I have given 
my word to allow Edward to insert the paragraph, with its just 
tribute to your surprising talent, and I cannot now retract I 
bave, however^ shown him your letter, and as he is at this moment 
writing to you, I suspect he refuses to give me back my promise 
in order to have the sole glory, and i^erit of obeying your wishes. 
Adieu. Believe me yours, in all sincerity, 

" Ada St. Pbiest." 

The letter dropped from Mildred's trembling hands, and she 
took up Colonpl Sutherland's. A close, suffocating sensation over- 
powered her, and she hastily walked across the room to the window 
for air. Scarce could she muster courage to break its large» 
well-formed seal ; a dimness seemed to obscure her vision, but» 
^vertheless, she resolved to know the worst The Colonel's letter 
contained only these few laconic lines : — 

*' Djbar Ladt Alresvobd : 

*• I will restore the ring, and sacrifice the paragraph which 
appears to inflict such extraordinaiy uneasiness, provided you will 
consent to grant me a private interview cither to-day or to-morrow. 
Our place of rendezvous for this purpose perhaps you will graciously 
indicate. With sentiments of profound devotion, I remain, 

•• Your ladyship's most obliged, obedient servant, 

** Edward Sutherland." 

ITie question of, what now was to be done, burst with startling, 
bpwildeiing distinctness on poor Mildred's mind. Suppose she 
yielded to the tempter, and granted this interview, could she, after 
what had passed, again place faith in Colonel Sutherland's prom- 
ises? or could she, above all, compromise her reputation by 
consenting to a private assignation with her quondum lover? 
Mildred's pure cheek burned with shame at the bare supposition. 
fiut the alternative, the dreadful alternative of having her name 
%fiii up to public scandal and ridicule in conjunction with Colonel 
gatberlaod's, filled her with anguish and dismay. The Earl, witk 
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his shriDklng sensitiveness, — how would he bear it? Even if he 
pardoned her duplicity, and defiance of his wishes in seeking Mrs. 
St. Priest's society, would he ever overlook or forgive the odium 
her frivolity had brought on his name ? His own words during 
one of their interviews at the Priory, — ** Let me but respect my 
wife," — sounded in her ears. Had she not already forfeited 
every claim to this by her heedless disregard of her reputation ? 
and now when the worst came to his knowledge, would he not cast 
her from him as a thing unworthy of being loved — incapable of 
appreciating his affection? Deep sobs of anguish Qsoaped her 
parched and quivering lips as these thoughts arose, and large drops 
stood on her pale brow as she threw herself on her knees, and 
buried her throbbing head amid the pillows of the couch against 
which she leaned. Then did she realize in its intensity the 
exceeding heaviness of the dubious course she had so long pursued, 
and keenly did she rue the hour in which, betrayed by a fancied 
sentiment of pique, she laid the foundation of that barrier which 
now reared its apparently impregnable front between herself and 
happiness. She felt and shuddered at the subtle snare into which 
her unprincipled admirer had so easily lured her unsuspecting 
steps. Tears fell in showers from her eyes; vainly she looked 
round for comfort, and found none. Her long, beautiful hair hung 
in clusters round her face and neck, humid with excessive weeping ; , 
its weight appeared to oppress her ; she dashed it aside, and paced 
the room with faltering steps. How could she meet her husband 
— how endure his gaze? With the eagerness of hope, suddenly 
she again snatched up the letters; her tears subsided, and she 
threw herself on her knees once more by the sofa, and carefully 
perused their contents^ in the vain hope of finding a clue to lead 
her forth from this labyrinth of sorrow. Soon she flung them 
down again in despair, and resumed her wanderings up and down 
the apartment. Never before did her heart revert with such 
fervent affection to her absent friend Helen Campbell, as in this 
hour of trial ; and never did she so appreciate and revere that 
sturdy truthfulness of character, as when she felt th^ baneful 
effect of its absence in herself. 

Mildred etill continued to pace up and down. In vain the sun, 
pouring in from the windows, threw around her its cheering warmth, 
and glanced and sparkled with gorgeous hues on the water of the 
fountain without. Her spirit was dark; insensible to outward 
impressions. Her first wild outbreak of passionate grief was now 
over, and faint and exhausted she sank presently into a chair, and 
leaned her aching head on the pillow of the couch. Passive and 
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iaanimate she had thus reposed for a few minutes, when the dooi 
of her room opened without any previous demand for admission, 
and Lord Alresford stood before her. Her first impul^ was to 
start to her feet — the next to hurry nervously under the cushion 
the papers which still strewed the sofa. Lord Alresford paused 
in utter amazement as he surveyed Mildred's haggard face, her 
swollen eyes, and negligent deportment. For one moment his 
features relaxed in their severity, but soon he closed the door, 
and advanced towards her. He fixed his eyes sternly upon her. 
Involuntarily, she clasped her hands. 

"Lady Alresford, if this wild grief had been occasioned by 
xegret at having acted yesterday in direct violation of my wishes, 
it would have brought you to me long ago with the admission of 
your error on your lips ; its solution must be traced elsewhere ; 
probably to the same source which induced you to set at nought 
your duty as a wife. I know that a messenger from Mrs. St. 
Priest came over here this morning with a letter for you, and that 
one of my grooms has been despatched to her residence on the 
same errand. That correspondence is probably what you now 
attempt so industriously to conceal; but as you can have no legit- 
imate secret which I ought not to share with you, you will, per- 
haps, favor me with its perusal," said Lord Alresford, in tones 
wMch fell like bolts of ice on Mildred's heart, as he deliberately 
walked to the spot where the papers lay hidden. 

A low cry of terror escaped her lips. 

" Lord Alresford, I entreat, implore you to refrain I I will tell 
you iall, — all! — everything Mrs. St Priest's letter contains I" 
cried she, grasping the cushion convulsively. 

Unmoved by the anguish which beamed in her tearful eyes, the 
Earl resolutely, but very gently, released the pillow from her tena- 
cious hold. 

"No, Lady Alresford, you would withhold something! Do 
you fear to let me read ? *' said he, in tones of stinging reproach, 
taldng up the letters. 

The Earl walked to a distant window. Mildred covered her 
face with her hands, and her quick agitated breathing was the solo 
sound audible in the room. One by one he silently perused the 
papers. She did not once venture to raise her eyes. Presently he 
spoke. 

*• Can it be possible Lady Alresford, you have acted the dishon- 
orable part these letters imply ? Well might you shrink from my 
scrutiny ! "What must your conversation, and intimacy have been 
with Colonel Sutherland, to authorize him to venture upon the 
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audacious proposal of a private assignation with you ! with my 
wile ! " exclaimed Lord Alresford, in a voice of deep emotion. 

Touched to the heart by the tone and manner of h-r husband, 
MildrotL sprang from the couch, and laid her trcmbliug hand on 
his arm. He turned from her indignantly. 

*' Lord Alrcsfoixl, hear me 1 " said she, in a voice tremulous with 
anguish. *• However it may appear to you, I solemnly declare 
that my manner and language to Colonel Sutherland have been 
expressive of the contempt and disgust I now feel for his conduct 
and chaitictcr. If 1 have sought his society since ray marriage, it 
has been from other motives. than those you attribute." 

Lord Alresford turned sharply, sternly towards her. 

** What motives, then. Lady Alresford? As you value — what 
you ought to prize most in the world — your reputation, speak 
unreservedly 1 What can your motives have been?" and he 
seized her hands, and gazed steadfastly in her face« , 

*' Colonel Sutherland, the day I met him at Ncthercote, inso- 
lently displayed a ring obtained from me soon after the commence- 
ment of our acquaintance, and to which he alludes in his letter. 
I went yesterday evening to receive it back again, in accordance 
wilh his promise to restore it at Mrs. St Priest's concert," replied 
Mildred, faintly, leaning for support against the window-seat. 

** Would that I could place implicit trust in your word ; but 
you have so often deceived me I If your intentions were what you 
state, why did you conceal from me the purport of your visit last 
night ? Why did you not confide in me, instead of carrying on a 
series of systematic deceits? Oh, Mildred! I would barter all 
your personal gifts in exchange for truth and sincerity of char- 
acter," 

Poor Mildred cowered under the stem rebuke. She clasped he* 
hands despairingly together. 

•* Believe me, my lord, my visit last night had no other object, 
no other motive," burst faltcringly from her quivering lips. 

•* And what is this ring, to which you attach such overpowering 
importance 9 " asked the Earl, sternly and dryly. 

For one moment the hope of so framing her answer as to evade 
the query, shot through Mildred's brain. She raised her eyes to 
her husband's face, and therein she read the futility of suob an 
effort ; there was nothing for it but a straightforward reply. 

•* You cannot blame and despise me, Lord Alresford, more thor- 
oughly than I condemn myself, when you learn that the ring I 
heedlessly suffered Colonel Sutherland to appropriate was the one 
you placed on my finger before your first departure for Italy," said 
she, in veiy low tone^, while her cheek burned. 
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" And this you had not courage and rectitude of purpose to 
avow I Sooner than trust to your husband, and confidently rely 
on his indulgence, if ndt on his affection, you preferred involving 
yourself in the crooked mazes of intrigue ! Not content with doing 
me an injury such as few men would listen to without overwhelm- 
ing you with the keenest reproach, you have inflicted a double 
pang! Answer me, Lady Alresford I was it needful, in order to 
deceive me, and obtain back again the ring so faithlessly relin- 
quished,^ that your conduct yesterday evening towards Colonel 
Sutherland should have been such as to empower your enemies to 
write and insinuate what they have dared to in yonder paper ? " 

** No, Lord Alresford, I have never swerved in thought, word, 
or deed, from the fidelity I owe you — never ! I went to Mrs. St. 
Priest's ; in that alone have I erred ; upon no other terms, I was 
told, could I obtain the ring. I trembled to lose the small rem- 
nant of esteem which I was sensible you still bestowed upon me. 
God is miy witness, that my actions deserve not the construction 
insidiously put upon them. But you will not believe me, Lord 
Alresford I I am miserable — oh, very miserable I " exclaimed she, 
desperately ; her words in low hurried accents burst from her lips, 
and she buried her face in her hands, while large tears dropped 
slowly from between her fingers. 

*• Mildred, do you not remember how once before you made sim- 
ilar protestations? I then believed your assurance that your inti- 
macy with Colonel Sutherland was over, and that your heart never 
had any share in the outward preference with which you distin- 
guished him. On this faith I made you my wife. From that mo- 
ment to this, what has your conduct towards me been, but a tissue of 
heartless inconsistencies ? How have you repaid the unexampled 
indulgence I have invariably manifested towards you ? Have you 
even given me that confidence I asked ? still less, during the past 
three months, have you essayed to diminish the distance your incon- 
stancy placed between us, or to perform one single iota of those 
duties you voluntarily engaged to undertake ? " exclaimed the Earl, 
passionately. " I know, however, that our affections are not always 
controllable," continued he, more calmly ; ** therefore, Mildred, as 
long as your conduct deserves it, you shall find me no tyrannical 
master. No particle of reproach shall, however, rest on the fame 
of her who bears my name. Nay, Lady Alresford, this agitation 
is uncalled for," added the Earl. " Compose yourself, and let me 
learn what more passed in your interview with Colonel Sutherland. 
Ah, Mildred ! did I not justly tell you on Wednesday his wocdg 
were then 9ach as you dare not recount to your husband? '* 
21 
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A wild, mingled throb of hope and joy flattered at Mildred's 
Lcart, during her husband's address ; and more than once was she 
tempted to lay before him its most secret prompting^s. Her love 
burned brightly as ever ; but at this moment, when she looked at 
the Earl, and saw the clouded brow, and the stem, sad smile which 
curled his lip, her courage died within her. Procrastination ever 
builds up new and more insurmountable barriers to close the paths 
of uprightness ; and now she dreaded, and justly, that her confes- 
sion would bear the semblance of hypocrisy. She rose hastily, 
drank a glass of water standing on a table near her, and then, in 
low, hurried words, she poured forth the history of her several 
interviews with Colonel Sutherland. Lord Alresford, listened 
attentively to her recital, and a deeper gloom seemed to settk on 
his handsome features* 

** A little more, Lady Alresford, and we had ceased to reside 
under the same roof," at length, said he, in deep, constrained tonea 
** Ah, Mildred, why do I not find you the fair vision imagination 
pictured ! " 

She buried her head amongst the pillows of the sofa. Low sobs 
shook her frame. Lord Alresford leaned silently against the win- 
dow. Presently she started to her feet 

** Lord Alresford, do you hate me ? Do you cast me away from 
you forever ? Will not the expression of the deepest, the sincerest 
contrition for the violation of my promise, soften your resentment ? *' 
exclaimed she, vehemently. 

The scarlet flushing of her cheek, and the despair which glared 
in her beautiful eyes, alarmed the Earl. He hastened to her 
side. 

** Thi^ excitement is destroying you, Mildred. For your own 
sake, for mine, be calm. Be assured, I bear you no resentment. 
Deep sorrow, that I have been the means of dooming you to a des- 
tiny apparently so uncongenial to your sympathies and sentiments, 
is the only feeling which now actuates me. Your visible aliena- 
tion tells me what you must daily suffer, even had I not a more 
silent monitor within my own bosom. I will be patient with you, Mil- 
dred, fear riot ; only make me again this one solemn promise, never 
more to hold the slightest communication with Colonel Sutherland. 
Believe me, it is more for for your own sake than mine, that I 
exact the pledge." 

She raised her eyes to his face ; their anguished expression fled, 
and tears rolled like dew-drops over her hot, flushed cheeks. Her 
hand, which he had gently taken, still lingered in his. She 
silently bowed her head, and pressed her soft lips on his hand. 
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" You will 'surely give me this promise, Mildred ? " said the 
Earl, Vithdrawing his hand, and hastily turning away. 

•• Yes, most solemnly. Lord Alresford. Believe me, I shall . 
never, never even in thought, be tempted to violate it," said she, 
emphatically. 

" Beware, Mildred, what you promise I Perhaps, the fortitude 
to control your thoughts may be less easily obtainable than the 
self-command requisite to follow a prescribed line of action," replied 
the Earl, gazing sorrowfully upon her. 

She was meditating on his words^ and did not reply. 

"One' question more," said the Earl; "what course did you 
propose to adopt with regard to the paragraph forwarded to you 
this morning?" 

She hesitated ; all before had been blank, agonizing remorse ; 
she had formed no settled plan, and so she confessed. 

" Lady Elvaston shall be spared the pain of this expose. I will 
take upon myself to promise you so much, therefore be under no 
further alarm," said Lord Alresford, gathering up the letters from 
the table. " And now, farewell ; you shall hear from me again in 
the course of the day ; and God grant this may be the last inter- 
view of so painful a nature that is ever to pass between us ! " and 
the Earl quitted the room. 

A deep sigh escaped Mildred's lips, as she fell back on the sofa. 
An inexpressible feeling of relief, however, mingled with the poig- 
nant anxiety which still preyed upon her. She walked to the win- 
dow, and breached deeply of the soft, invigorating breeze, which 
played and lightly coquetted amid her long, dishevelled ringlets. 
A sensation of insupportable languor stole gently over her. Her 
mental faculties so long on the strain seemed suddenly to yield ; 
and completely exhausted by the agitation of the last two days, 
she threw herself again on the coiich. Soon she slept 

With her small hands folded on her bosom she reposed ; though 
still traces of mental disquietude appeared to haunt her dreams ; 
for every now and then the pale brow contracted painfully, and a 
shturp, convulsive movement agitated her beautiful features. Her 
eyelids were heavy, and swelled from excess of weeping, and their 
long, jetty lashes reposed on a cheek whose crimson richness, as 
she slumbered, faded gradually away. Spent by continual watch- 
ing she slept thus for some hours ; nor did she awake until the 
warm, cheering rays of the afternoon sun, beaming full on her 
face, caused her to start up and gaze around. Soon she percoived 
that some one had entered the room during her sleep ; the window 
was dosed, a heavy shawl had been carefully flung over her, and 
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on a small stand near the sofa was a packet addressed to herself. 
She hurriedly stretched out her hand and took it On the* enve- 
lope were a few pencilled words to the following purport, in Lord 
Alresford*s handwriting : — 

** I have enclosed you the whole of your correspondence with 
Mrs. St. Priest. The paragraph intended for the Stanmore and 
Avington papers is suppressed. I have also the ring in my pos- 
session, which, for obvious reasons, I retain.'', 

Mildred opened the envelope, and found all the notes she had 
ever written to Mrs. St Priest duly enclosed ; also several copies 
of the malicious paragraph. She reflected a moment, and presently 
rising laid the papers in a heap within the fender ; then lighting 
a taper she applied the flame to the letters. Motionless she stood , 
watching the * gyrations of thin gray smoke as it gently curled 
upwards, until every particle of paper was consumed. Then she 
folded her shawl tightly across her figure, and descended the steps 
into her garden. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thb dark spot had spread. Mildred's destiny, which to all the 
world seemed so fair, was distasteful, insupportable to herself 
Her spirit wrestled within her, and during the succeeding few 
days she sedulously sought peace, and found it not. Her solitary 
hours were spent in dreamy reverie, in which her own misdeeds 
and the glowing figure of Lady Catherine occupied the most promi- 
nent points ; or in wild restless longings for the happiness she had 
so recklessly thrown from her. An unappeasable desire now pos 
sessed her to perform at least all those outward duties of her high 
rank and new position, which conscience smote her with having 
hitherto neglected. In her indulgence of a species of listless isolation, 
she knew she had left undone much that the Earl might, indeed, 
justly complain of. Keenly sensible of her fals^ position in his 
house, she shrunk ffom assuming her proper place as mistress of 
the mansiotf. An indescribable feeling of confusion overwhelmed 
her if detected by him in the performance of anything inseparably 
connected with this position. She would then turn indifferently 
aside and make some casual observation, haunted by the foolish 
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fear lest her husband might construe her officiousness into tacit 
reproach for his cold disregard. Every passing shadow on his 
brow she persisted in attributing to regret that he had made her 
his wife ; and miserable and irresolute, feeling the intolerable bur- 
den of perpetually dissembling, she at length shunned his society 
as much as was in her power. 

But Mildred, in the depths of her self-communings, determined 
it should be so no longer. If his love was irretrievably lost, she 
would win now his esteem and respect ; and her future position, if 
not that of his loved wife, should be at least that of his companion 
and friend ; she would give him at length what he had so long 
fruitlessly sought — her confidence on all subjects, save one. But 
how waJB she to set about it?' She had so long delayed, that diffi- 
culties multiplied around her, while she little dreamed how hard 
and thorny procrastination renders the path of duty. Her past 
irresolutions and indulgence of her craving for solitude, contributed 
greatly in augmenting the obstacles in her way ; for thereby she 
had lost that invaluable knowledge and insight into her husband's 
character, which now would have been a beacon and sure guide in 
her future operations. This latter knowledge Mildred had yet to 
acquire, and with knitted brow and perplexed air she sat pondering 
how these things might be. 

Lady Alresford's character had been hitherto, save in a few rare 
cases, one essentially irresolute. Like the ivy, which, with all its 
grace and luxuriance, requires a firmer prop than its own tender 
branches yield, so she needed the help and counsel of one endowed 
with stronger determination than herself — one to whom she could 
pour forth her grievances, and in return reap encouragement and 
solace. Hence the secret of Helen Campbell's infl^uence ; deprived 
of this dear friend, Mildred's spirit drooped for lack of sympathy. 
Her imagination wandered now among all her new acquaintances 
for one who could partially supply Helen's place, and whisper in 
her ear words of affectionate advice. All at once her eye bright- 
ened ; for the soft, calm, intellectual face of Lady Emily Baynton 
rose before her mental vision. Indifferent as to the good or bad 
opinion of her neighbors, Mildred had as yet taken little pains to 
conciliate them ; and since her marriage she had only paid two 
visits at the Chauntry ; but she resolved without delay to drive 
thither that very afternoon, and if she found Lady Emily amiable 
and propitious, as fancy inwardly predicted, consult her on her 
future course. While. Mildred sat thus immersed in these hopeful 
cogitations, the luncheon bell rang ; and faithful to her new reso- 
lutions, she determined upon descending and joining the Earl in 
21* 
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that moal, instead of partaking of it alone in her boudoir, as had 
latterly been her habit. 

Lord Alresford appeared surprised and pleased at her appear- 
ance ; especially as she exerted herself more successfully than 
usual to be agreeable. 

** I wish to-call upon Lady Emily Baynton to-day. Have you 
any objection, Lord Alresford ? '* said she, with some hesitation, 
when she arose from the table. 

** Not the slightest, Mildred, to your going to the Chauntry ; 
though I have a very serious objection to your asking my permis- 
sion in that very unique style," said the Earl, laughingly. ** If 
you like, I will ride with you there ; I want to speak to Baynton." 

She paused ; the Earl's presence* would, perhaps, prevent the 
conversation in which her future plans were to be unfolded to 
Lady Emily's scrutiny, and she had quite set her heart on the 
interview. 

** I see you would rather go alone, Mildred, so I will order* the 
open carriage to be at the door in twenty minutes.'' 

In a second his manner recalled her to herself 

" No, indeed, I shall enjoy the expedition much more if you will 
accompany me ; and the ride, infinitely better than a sober airing 
in the carriage ; so I will go and put on my habit," replied she, 
quickly. 

And in half an hour they were riding side by side along green 
shady lanes, enjoying the breeze which gently swayed the spread- 
ing branches, and scattered here and there small handfuls of 
leaves, first tributes of the approaching autumnal season. They 
rode slowly along ; the day was so fine, that Mildred threw back 
her veil, for there was freshness and exhilaration in the soft wind, 
as it fanned her brow. 

" Mildred, why did you hesitate, when I proposed to ride with 
you this afternoon?" said Lord Alresford, after a long pause, 
checking his horse, and bringing it closer to hers. 

It was a difficult question. The Earl patiently awaited her 
reply. 

*' You are a keen confessor. Lord Alresford," replied she, at 
length, unable to restrain a laugh. ** Perhaps you will consider 
my reply more frank than courteous, when I candidly avow that I 
was debating, as I fully intend to monopolize Lady Emily all to 
myself, whether I might not perchance find your lordship in the 
way." 

** Oh," replied the Earl, in rather a dissatisfied tone, giving rein 
to his horse. 
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Mildred remembered the Earl's disapproval of female confidants 
and smiled. 

They rode on in silence for a quarter of a mile or more, until 
they came in sight of the picturesque little village of Weldon, 
nestling at the side of a hill ; its clean white cottages, with their 
trellissed fronts glittering in the sun, all thrown out in strong 
relief by the magnificent woods already sprinkled by autumnal 
tints, which clothed the rising grounds behind. 

** Here come Mrs. St Priest and Colonel Sutherland, or I am 
much mistaken, Mildred," said Lord Alresford, as the widow's low 
oarifiage whirled round from a distant turn on the road, and the 
sharp clicking trot of her well-trained piebalds soon was heard. 

Lady Alresford made no reply, and though the color mounted 
to her cheek, she looked steadily before her, and when the phaeton 
passed, deliberately turned away her beautiful face. Lord Alres- 
ford, however, felt himself compelled to make some acknowledgment 
of the salute wafted towards him by the widow's fairy fingers. As 
for Colonel Sutherland, a dark, angry frown hung on his brow ; 
but, as he thought fit to imitate Lady Alresford, and sedulously 
turn aside his head, the Earl was spared all annoyance on his 
account. As soon as the carriage had fairly passed, Mildred 
tamed, and stole a furtive glance at her husband. Their eyes 
met ; he had been intently regarding her ; the subject, however, 
was too sore a one to be safely broached, and so they rode on in 
silence, until they arrived at the door of Sir Gerard's mansion. 
He was loitering in the hall, and instantly flew to greet them. 

** My mother will be delighted to see you, Lady Alresford ; it 
was only the other day she was complaining that you so very 
seldom included the Chauntry in your rides," said Sir Gerard, 
good humoredly, as he helped Mildred from her horse ; and giving 
• her his arm he led her to his mother's room, followed by Lord 
Alresford. 

When they entered. Lady Emily was sitting at her writing- 
table. She instantly arose, and gave Mildred so warm a welcome 
— one more cordial than any she had received since her sojourn 
in this land of strangers — that, involuntarily, tears rushed to her 
eyes. She gazed admiringly on Lady Emily's striking dignity of 
manner, tempered by her sweet smile and soft voice ; on the 
expression of profound repose which lingered in her thoughtful 
eyes, and sat on her brow, betokening that for her the world, its 
passions and stem conflicts, had passed away, merged in the glori- 
ous hope of an hereafter, bright, unfading, and eternal. Everything 
Vu the mom evinced the benevolent activity and occupation of its 
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owner ; and Mildred felt absolutely ashamed, as she compared her 
own deeds with those, the outward evidence of which surrounded 
her on all sides. Yet Lady Emily possessed as refined a taste, and 
from her youth upwards had been surrounded with the same 
elegances, and lived as much in their daily appreciation and 
enjoyment, as Lady Alresford did. How she combined the two, 
Mildred was anxious to learn ; and it was with feelings of real 
satisfaction that, some half hour after their arrival, she saw Sir 
Gerard (who, since his return from the Priory, considered himself 
a farmer of the first order), carry off the Earl to inspect a won- 
drous field of Swedish turnips, which, in his opinion, had claim to 
precedence over all other crops in the neighborhood. 

When the gentlemen left, Lady Emily took her work and seated 
herself near the window. The garden lay on the other side of the 
mansion, and the first trees of a noble avenue stretching far away 
into the park, grew within a hundred yards of the window; while 
the sunbeams, as they pierced the thick leafy canopy overhead, 
chequered the grass with a thousand fitful fantastic lights. The 
rapid query — would this ever be Helen's abode ? darted through 
Mildred's mind — and she thought how much she should like to 
aid her in acquiring so beautiful a home. She glanced at Lady 
Emily, and decided that a daughter with Helen's calm, reflective 
disposition would suit her admirably. Presently her voice sounded 
again like music on Mildred's ear ; Lady Emily talked of duties 
and responsibilities which the cherished, indulged heiress had 
never heard of before. Soon Mildred became absorbed ; new lights 
seemed to burst with beautiful brilliancy over her spirit, and she 
comprehended in part what it was her husband found so deficient 
in her character ; perceived, in short, that life had stern duties, 
stem realities, even for the rich and exalted ; and that for them 
also it was but a bubble — glittering, indeed, with the brilliant 
rays of the prison — which must one day burst and fall to the 
6arth, dissolved in the common element, undistinguishable and 
undistinguished. Mildred listened ; her earnest enthusiastic 
nature was roused ; and when Lady Emily turned to talk on lighter 
subjects, she could scarce control her impatience. 

*'I wish Helen Campbell could hear you converse on these 
things. Lady Emily. It is wonderful how her sentiments corre- 
spond with yours ; though I know not how it is, her words never 
fell upon me with the convincing power of yours," said Mildred, 
musingly. 

** Probably, my dear Lady Alresford, you did not then feel, or 
see their necessity. A wider career has since opened upon you, 
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and you have begun to meditate ; to think that so much has not 
been bestowed upon you for your own selfish enjoyment, while 
numbers, equal with yourself in the eye of God, lack even bread. 
But I should much like to renew my acquaintance with Eelen 
Campbell. I suspect she has stolen away from me a large share 
of my son's heart," continued Lady Emily, with a quiet smile. 
" Poor Gerard, in his hasty impulsive manner, was frantic for me 
to invite her here immediately ; but I thought it more prudent, as 
she was sure to visit you, to defer my invitation until I had 
obtained some insight into her character. Mrs. Campbell had no 
remarkable talent, save that of a good managing housewife ; and 
I am often puzzled to divine how her daughter became possessed 
of such uncommon qualifications." 

"Helen Campbell is a pearl — a treasure, Lady Emily! A 
girl with a right noble spirit ; firm, without harshness or obstinacy ; 
loving, without weakness, yet unchangeable I Before my marriage, 
she was a greater comfort to me than I can express. Yes ; and 
many, many bitter hours would have since been spared me, had I 
followed her advice," said Mildred, pausing, while a shade of sad- 
ness swept over her face. ** Lady Emily, has Sir Gerard ever 
related to you any passages gleaned from the history of the 
few weeks intervening between Lord Alresford's return and our 
marriage ? " 

" My son is the very reverse of communicative on such matters, 
Lady Alresford," replied Lady Emily, reservedly. 

** Nay, dear Lady Emily, pray be frank with me. Away from 
my mother, and all my early friends, 1 feel greatly the need of 
advice ; and, as I sincerely hope you will bestow upon me some of 
the benefit of your experience, I shall indeed be glad if Sir Gerard 
has hinted to jou the lamentable misunderstanding which has ever 
since poisoned my peace ; " and Mildred raised her eyes imploringly 
to Lady Emily's face. 

** Gerard has alluded once or twice, I believe, to some misun- 
derstanding relative, I think, to Colonel Sutherland. Am I not 
right, my dear Lady Alresford?" asked Lady Emily, with 
considerable hesitation^ 

*' Quite right ; but oh I Lady Emily, what I shall eternally 
reproach myself with is, that from a mere shadow, a passing cloud, 
I suffered that affair, by capricious frivolity, to gather and thicken, 
until now it has settled round me in dark, hopeless gloom." 

There was deep pity in Lady Emily's thoughtful eyes, as she 
gazed upon the fair, young brow so anxiously raised. 
• "Do not speak thus, Lady Alresford. There may have been 
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much of youthful error, much of indecision in your past career ; 
but all this your husband tacitly obliterated from his memory in 
making you his wife. Persevere in the course pleasing to him ; it 
can but be the right one ; and then, of all women in the world, I 
should think Lord Alr^sford*s wife the happiest." 

Mildred mournfully shook her head. 

*' She might be the happiest But, Lady Emily, if it will UDt 
weary you, I will recount my history during the past two months ; " 
and without circumlocution, or an attempt to justify herself, Mil- 
dred ingenuously related her late adventure with Colonel Sutherland 
and Mrs. St. Priest. 

" This is a very painful history, my dear Lady Alresford, and 
I sincerely hope you will never forget the stem lesson it incul- 
cates," replied Lady Emily, gravely, after a moment's pause. 
*• You request my advice ; 1 recommend — remembering you have 
been throughout essentially in the wrong, and your husband right 
— that you should plainly testify your regret for the past, and 
your appreciation of bis forbearance. Mind, I do not advocate any 
humiliating concessions ; but to a man of your husband's proud 
and somewhat reserved disposition, think how peculiarly galling 
your conduct must have been ; therefore, it is both your duty and 
interest to allay the irritation which must naturally exist in his 
mind. Above all, Lady Alresford, never attempt, in the most 
remote dtgrce, to repeat the dangerous experiment ; for, trust me, 
no man whose affection is worth having can ever be piqued into an 
avowal of it." 

** This is true, very true ; but I am sorely perplexed -how to act 
upon your advice," exclaimed Mildred, with a puzzled look. 

** Let us see and reason upon it a little, my dear Lady Alresford. 
I always like to penetrate to the bottom of difficulties. In the 
first place, I am sure, however you may have hitherto concealed it 
from yourself, that you love your husband." 

Mildred raised her clear eyes to Lady Emily's face. 

** That eloquent glance, my dear, tells me you do, and in no 
common degree," resumed her kind friend ; *• and therefore, I am 
sure you cannot wish this miserable alienifcion to continue. Y \xl 
must begin by throwing off all restraint in your intercourse with 
your husband ; assume your proper place in your mutual home ; 
and be assured in due time reconciliation and happiness will fol- 
low. I know that timidity, which people always experience when 
they feel themselves compelled to act in opposition to what is sup- 
posed their deliberate choice, will prove a hindrance ; but that 
must be overcome. In short, my dear, as you seem to have exerted 
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unwearied pains and ingenuity to indace the Earl to think you do 
not love him, so now you must labor as industriously to make him 
disbelieve it again as quickly as you can/' added Lady Emily, 
with a smile. 

** But will he not naturally suspect me of hypocrisy, even if 
Lord Alresford has not now quite given up all desire of being 
beloved ? " replied Mildred, thoughtfully. 

" Not desire it I What can you mean, dear Lady Alresford ? 
You have selected me as your physician ; and, therefore, must 
excuse me if I probe my patient's wound a little deeper." 

** You know, Lady Emily, I was betrothed to my husband when 
a mere child. Now, even in your wisdom, do you not see the pos- 
sibility of Lord Alresford' s heart having unconsciously wandered 
elsewhere, though his honor forbade him to shrink from his engage- 
ment to me ? '' said Lady Alresford, hesitatingly, tears swimming 
in her eyes. 

Lady Emily's piercing glance rested on Mildred's face with 
earnest scrutiny. 

** No, I do not think it at all possible, my dear." 

" And yet Lord Alresford was constantly in the society of Lady 
Catherine Neville," murmured' Mildred, timidly. 

** Who could have put this ridiculous idea into your head, my 
dear Lady Alresford ? " • 

** I do not know ; though I understand the news of Lord Aires- 
ford's marriage created unmitigated astonishment throughout the 
neighborhood. Was not this the case, Lady Emily ? " 

** No astonishment was ever expressed in my presence, and I 
doubt very much that it was pretended by any one ; save, perhaps, 
by Mrs. St. Priest, and her clique in the neighborhood. I do not 
believe Lord Alresford ever had the most fleeting desire to make 
Lady Catherine his wife ; nay, I feel convinced he never had,'* 
replied Lady Emily, very decisively. 

lilildred felt more reassured by Lady Emily's prompt tones than 
she had done for months. 

" You will ponder over my advice, and come and see me again 
soon," said Lady Emily, kindly ; taking her hand as the gentle- 
men, returning from their walk, advanced leisurely up the avenue ; 
•* nay, more. Lady Alresford, try my prescription, and then I dare 
even hope you will return to your physician with half your cure 
accomplished." 

Mildred warmly pressed her hand, and a smile of hope circled 
her beautiful mouth, as she arose and resulted her hat and gloves. 

** How long will it be before your friend Miss Campbell delights 
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us with her presence? " asked Sir Gerard, as some quarter of an 
hour afterwards he placed the bridle of her horse in Lady Alresford'i 
hands, and bade her farewell. 

"Oh, I hope in a few weeks — a fortnight or so, perhaps. I 
shall certainly plead your anxiety. Sir Gerard, to hasten her move- 
ments,*' replied Mildred, laughing. 

''Baynton appears quite captivated with Miss OampbelL I 
never saw him so taken with any girl before/' said Lord Alresford» 
as they slowly rode down the avenue. 

•* Yes ; when Helen visits Amesbuiy I should not be at all 
surprised were he to propose to her," rejoined Mildred. 

** 1 should regret very much if he did, notwithstanding all Miss 
Campbeirs fine qualities. Unequal marriages are seldom produc- 
tive of happiness ; and I certainly do not consider Helen Campbell 
a suitable match for my friend fiaynton," replied the Earl. 

Mildred, though provoked at this attack on her friend*s eligi- 
bility to become the wife of Sir Gerard, made no reply to the 
Earl's observation, and the greater part of their ride home passed 
in mutual silence. Mildred, absorbed in Lady Emily's counsel, 
found therein abundant material to build innumerable fairy cas- 
tles ; forgetful that, however much we may find it necessary to 
revolve the future, if we wish prosperity to our schemes, the pres- 
ent also must be diligently and carefully improved. 

The result of Mildred's cogitations, nevertheless, was not so 
entirely devoid of immediate benefit as this last observation would 
seem to imply. Determined at once to enter upon her grand pro- 
ject of reform, she made her appearance just one quarter of an 
hour before dinner was announced ; nor did she rise from table, as 
had been her usual custom, a few minutes after dessert was placed 
thereon ; and when Lord Alresford entered the drawing-room, it 
•was from the fair hands of his bride that he received his cup of 
coffee. She then took her work-basket, and drawing a sofa near 
to the table, seated herself with the composed air of one deter- 
mined to make herself comfortable for a long evening. Not that 
Mildred felt any very remarkable degree of composure ; far from 
it ; for though a pleasant smile beamed on her face, she was sensi- 
ble of a very uncomfortable feeling at heart. As for Lord Aires- 
ford, finding his wife in a more accessible humor than ordinary, he 
did not propose to while away the evening with a book, but seated 
himself by her side. For about three quarters of an hour or more 
they conversed, and Mildred felt that she enjoyed more even this 
restrained intercourse than her solitary boudoir musings. Pres- 
ently the clock struck ten ; she started — so rapidly had time fled 
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and yet she had not taken the first step in the new character she 
had resolved to assume. She had yet made no overture at recon- 
ciliation since the morning the Earl quitted her presence in auger ; 
and until this was done — until there existed a perfect understand- 
ing between them both, that the past was forgiven — she felt it 
almost hopeless to enter upon her task of conciliation. But to 
plunge into the mazes of this almost forbidden ground required no 
small portion of moral courage ; therefore, poor Mildred's spirits 
suddenly became subdued, and her eyes were more studiously bent 
upon the group of glowing pomegranates she was working. Lord 
^resford made no remark on her sudden abstraction ; perhaps 
concluding that one of her variable moods was fast clouding over. 
Her long, glossy ringlets hung low, and veiled her face, or, per- 
haps, he might have divined, from the varying hue of her cheek, 
that some unusual emotion agitated her. Her fair head drooped 
still lower over the canvas as she spoke. 

" Are you still displeased with me, Lord Alresford ? Have you 
forgiven the pain my thoughtlessness inflicted last week?*' she 
asked, after a long silence, in very low tones, slightly glancing 
towards him. 

A short pause ensued. She continued working nervously. 

** Do you ask this, Mildred, because you think it a necessary 
duty, or is it that you really value my forgiveness?" said Lord 
Alresford, earnestly. 

"I say it, because it grieves me to have incurred your just dis- 
pleasure; but believe me. Lord Alresford, I am deeply, deeply 
frateful for all you have done for me ; and above all, for your for- 
earance, which so surpassed my deserts," replied Mildred, her 
voice faltering the least in the world. 

•* Put down your work then, Mildred, and listen to me," said 
the Earl, taking the canvas from her hands ; she relinquished it 
without an effort. *' Now, Mildred, I am going to appeal to your 
reason, to your sense of propriety," resumed Lord Alresford ; "in 
the eye of U^od, in the eye of man, you are my wife, and in volun- 
tarily consenting to take that position, you incurred a vast load of 
responsibility ; new duties unfolded themselves to you ; in a more 
special manner your example is looked up to, by your equals as 
well as those placed beneath you. Now, I would ask, is it fitting 
that this responsibility should, remain longer disregarded by you, or 
that to our whole household, the spectacle of our alienation in heart 
and deed should be daily exhibited ? " 

*♦ You are right. Lord Alresford, I see my error. Believe me, 
however, my solitary meditations have not been profitless ; and 
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firom henceforth I will tiy to be all you can desire," replied MildMd» 
sorrowfully. 

** Will you do so ? Will you, indeed, become my companion^ 
dea^ Mildred, and sometimes also show me a glimpse of your 
heart? Let me read its language, and then confess if my inter- 
pretation bo right?" 

A smile of assent trembled on her lips. 

** If you faithfully perform this ; and, moreover, give me that 
confidence I have hitherto so vainly asked, Mildred ; and consult 
me, and only me, in every future difficulty, I promise you I will 
never more reproach you ; I will forget the past," said the Earl, 
taking her hand. \ 

Involuntarily her little fingers closed over his. 

" I will engage to do all this. Lord Alresford ; you shall never 
more find me ungrateful, insensible to your goodness, or heedless 
of your remonstrance. Mine has been too bitter a lesson to need 
repetition. Am I then forgiven ? " exclaimed she, while tears 
dropped from her eyes, and she turned her fluked, agitated faoe 
towards him. 

**Can you doubt it for a moment? Oh, Mildred, how many 
heart-burnings would have been spared us, had you possessed reso^ 
lution to confide in me, after your first interview with that unprin- 
cipled man at Netheicote ! " said Ilord Alresford, as he threw his 
arm around her. 

Her head sank on his bosom. 

'* Tell me, assure me again, Mildred, that Colonel Sutherland 
never possessed your heart" 

** He never did — never I " murmured she. 

For one instant, with happiness unspeakable filling her heart, 
she rested in his arm ; the next moment she started hurriedly 
away ; the dark shadow of her evil genius — pique — again inter- 
posed, and her spirit quailed beneath its baneful influence. 

In her hasty movement, a small gold chain on her neck became 
accidentally entangled round one the buttons of the'EarVs coat 
Pride, in the twinkling of an eye, suggested the unworthy thought, 
that he might construe this accident into an artful device and lure. 
In an instant she snatched it away, and the slender chain fell to 
the ground. She turned away, however, and busied herself in 
oollecting into her basket the scattered wools on the table. Her 
hand trembled ; the more so as she felt that Lord Alresford's eyes 
were riveted upon her. She shrank under his steady scrutiny, 
and unable longer to endure the ordeal, she hurriedly traversed 
the room, and opening the piano, sat down before it Her toim 
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fiilteiedi and soon she found the impossibility of articulating^ a 
word. Again she rose, and making some unintelligible apology to 
her husband, who still lounged with perturbed brow where she had 
kft him, she fied the apartment 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Where are you going, my dear? " asked Mrs. Otway, about 
eleven o'clock one fine morning, as Lady Catherine entered the 
sitting-room, attired for a walk. 

** First to the gardener's lodge, to inquire how Brown's sick 
child passed the night ; and then on to Moreton, to take Maude 
this lovely bouquet of damask roses; the last, I fear, of the* 
season." 

" Well, my dear Catherine, you certainly are the best judge how 
taa your health can stand the excessive fatigue of the. long walks 
you persist in taking day after day. /do not oC>nsider it an advis- 
able system ; and, forgive me my dear, neither do I think it 
becomes a young lady of your rank to rove about miles away from 
home, without tihe attendance of her maid." 

** I should only find Wilmot in my way ; and she, I know, 
would dislike excessively being dragged from her usual routine of 
business; so, my dear Mrs. Otway, tell me why should I both 
bore her and myself? I will take Sappho as a guard," replied 
Lady Catherine. 

•* 1 don't know, I am shre, Catherine. I only wish you would 
give up these walks, and be more like what you used to be I 
There is, my dear, something so false and hollow in the existence 
you now lead, that it perfectly shocks me to reflect upon it," con- 
tinued Mrs. Otway, growing eloquent. ** Everything you once 
liked now seems insipid ; your music, your drawing, your books, 
your friends, have lost their attraction ! I am sure I heartily wish 
Frederic Randolph had been far enough off before he ever crossed 
our patib. Ah, there she goes," soliloquized the old lady to herself, 
looking sorrowfully after her pupil, who lightly blowing a kiss and 
shaking her head, stepped out on the terrace, '* with her sweet, 
pale brow and pretty smile, just as if she would try to make me 
believe there was nothing the matter. Courtship is come to a 
ptetty pass in these days» truly ; yet people talk of new ways 
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being better tban old ones. I wonder what that angel in heaven, 
Lady Willingham, would say, if she could only behold that dear 
child's distress!" and kind Mrs. Otway, overpowered by her 
feelings, turned silently to her beloved knitting for consolation. . 

Meanwhile, the object of her solicitude, after paying her visit at 
the gardener's lodge, walked quietly on towards Moreton Place. 
Lady Catherine, we have before said, had a mind essentially ener- 
getic. Though sorely smitten, she was not crushed under the blow 
which had robbed her of peace. She knew that the best antidote- 
to the ravages of silent grief is unceasing activity, bodily and 
mental ; and this hard discipline she at once embraced. True, a9 
Mrs. Otway asserted, though she had lost all relish in the things 
which once constituted the charm of her life, she read, she drew, 
she practised music with unceasing perseverance ; and when aU 
this was duly accomplished, her greatest luxury was to roam alone 
in the depths of her beautiful wo6ds ; yet even then she struggled 
nobly and bravely to control her thoughts, knowing that to be per- 
petually brooding over misfortune does but aggravate its real evil, 
by suggesting to the restless mind dire forebodings of future ills, 
which, after all, may never be realized. Her cheek was pale, yet 
did she not, in a spirit of murmuring discontent, disdain to cull 
the humbler flowers which still grew even under the doudy atmoB> 
phere of trial and disappointment; sustained, perhaps, in her 
struggles with herself by the still revlvii^ influences of Hope ; 
that precious boon an Allwise- Providence has decreed shaH animate 
the breast of even the most miserable. 

She walked on, reasoning and communing with herself — for 
none could share and alleviate her burden — steeling her heart to 
submit courageously to the stem discipline of life. Sappho bounded 
before her, snuffing the air eagerly, now rolling on the cool turf, or 
scrambling in the hedge bottoms and adjacent spinnies after some 
unfortunate hare or rabbit ; then after a short headlong chase to 
the extent of the meadow, returning frisking and frolickmg around 
her mistress, rubbing her huge head against her gown, and doing 
all she could to ask for a gentle caress in reward of her prowess. 
As Lady Catherine reached the small gate from the meadows into 
the gardens at Moreton, a travelling carriage drove swiftly from 
the porcb of the mansion ; and thinking it might possibly ])e Lord 
Normanton who had just taken his departure, she lingered awhile, 
unwilling immediately to intrude on his mother and sisters. Lady 
Normanton having a perfect horror of large dogs, Sappho was left 
outside the little gate ; while Lady Catherine, after a stroll round* 
the flower garden, ent^ red the house, and, being on terms of close 
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intimaQj with the &mily, proceeded at odcc to the morning-room. 
As she opened the door, a sharp, hysterical sob, and the sound of 
Johnson's voice in earnest expostulation, broke on her ear; but 
often as Lady Catherine had been initiated into the peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities of Lady Normanton's nerves, she certainly was not 
prepared for the scene which burst upon her astonished sight, for 
she paused in mute amazement on the threshold of the apartment 
Ob a sofa lay Lady Normanton, just. recovering from a fit of strong 
hysterics, her hair poshed back from her brow, which her maid 
was copiously bathing with eau do Cologne, her hands tightly 
grasping the sides of the couch, and her lips white and firmly 
compressed. On a table near stood smcUing-Falts, vinegar, harts- 
horn, and sal volatile; the table had evidently been pushed 
nolently aside, for its cover was half torn off, and a large vase of 
. flowers lay overturned and shattered, the water dripping on the 
carpet Maude Conway, with a face pale as ashes, leant silent 
and motionless near the fireplace ; while her sister, with a cross, 
"cynical expression of countenance, stood near the sofa, directing 
Johnson in no very gentle tones, in the varied opeiations necessary 
for her mistress's recovery. 

*' Gracious heavens, Maude I what does all this mean ? " cried 
Lady Catherine, advancing into the room. 
.Maude made no answer, but her lips became paler still. 
"Maude,. why do you not speak? Isabella, what in the world! 
IB all this about ? Has anything dreadful happened ? " exclaimed 
Lady Catherine, seizing her friend by the arm, and making her sk 
down, whilst she gently chafed her temples. 

" Mamma and Maude dearly love to get up a piece of excite- 
ment, so do not look so terrified, Catherine ; and, above all, pray 
don't &int too ; we have enough upon our hands already, '' replied 
Isabella, spitefuUy glancing at her mother, whose fra^le figurr^ 
seemed convulsed with sobs. 

•• You have not yet answered my question, Isabella,'' responded 
Ijady Catherine, coldly. 

** Why, Maude may thank herself for it all ; and, luckily for 
us, she has only her own vacillation to blame. The cause of all 
this tremendous uproar is, that Colonel Sutherland came here this 
morning, and insisted on an interview with Maude ; now, if ahe 
had properly dismissed him, he would not have dared to do this. 
He insolently refused to quit the house until she complied with 
Ilia request, and at length mamma's nerves became so frightfully 
i^tated, that Maude found herself obliged to consent — so down 
mS» oame ; bat in the midst ci the Coloner& agonized declamation, 
22* 
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who should arrive but Normanton I I cannot tell you, then, jrhat 
passed; except that on Colonel Sutherland's refusing again to 
leave the house, high words ensued, showers fell from Maude's 
eyes, mamma screamed, and at length the Colonel left, vowing to 
demand satisfaction. Normanton expressed himself quite ready 
to afford it ; so, I suppose, the upshot of this romantic affair will 
be a challenge, and a duel. Normanton has this moment driven 
from the door, and leaves us in the delightful confusion you see." 

** Dear Maude, take courage I the affair may still be adjusted ; 
it is still quite possible to prevent the meeting," said Lady Cathe- 
rine, inexpressibly shocked, wiping away the tears which bedewed 
Maude's pale cheek. 

'' Maude loves notoriety, and she may have it now to her heart s 
content," observed Isabella, sarcastically. 

**My brother — my dear, kind brother!" murmured Miss 
Conway, shudderingly, covering her eyes. 

In the mean time, Lady Catherine's presence had done more 
towards restoring Lddy Normanton's nerves than all, the lotions, 
drops, and essences on the table. She now raised her head from 
the cushion, and repeated her daughter's last words. 

" Your brother — your dear, kind brother I Yes, Maude, you 
may well talk of your dear brother, when you reflect on the pretty 
predicament your folly has entailed," exclaimed she in a feeble, 
querulous, weeping voice. ** I am the most miserable woman in 
existence. My son will be murdered I " continued she, wringing 
her hands frantically. "That odious Colonel Sutherland! I 
always foreboded some evil would come from his acquaintance. I 
told Maude so ; but all my children delight in tormenting me. 
Johnson, I wish you would not scrub my poor head as if you were 
handling a block of wood ! Give me some more drops, quick ! " 

Miss Isabella Conway watched the operation, and then said, — 

*' I suppose your ladyship is now sufficiently recovered. John- 
son, you may go ; and for the love of heaven, carry away with you 
all that array of pots, jars, and bottles. Faugh ! the r(56m smells 
like a druggist's shop! " and she turned away superciliously, and 
threw the window open. 

** Give me a clean handkerchief, and fetch me down another 
cap, Johnson, for I see the sal volatile has stained my ribbons. 
Beally, Isabella, you have no consideration for an invalid. Well 
Lady Catherine, what do you think of this most dreadful afi^Eiir ? 
Is not Maude's folly perfectly incredible in bringing that man 
here, when she knew we were daily expecting Normanton ? " 

•< I do not think Maude is to blame in the slightest degree, Lady 
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Kornuuiton ; and I condder she is most unjustly and unnecessarily 
aooused by yourself and Isabella. I am sure Lord Normanton 
acquits her." 

*' But that is no reason why she should be right, Lady Oathe* 
rine. I verily believe Maude has bewitched her brother; he 
would have thought twice before he exposed his life, either for me 
or Isabella," replied Lady Normanton, tartly. 

*• Well, Lady Normanton, allow me to suggest that, instead of over- 
whelming your innocent daughter with unmerited reproach, it would 
now be a wiser course to consider what can be done to prevent this 
unhappy dueL Do you know where Lord Normanton is gone? " 
asked Lady Catherine, in accents of strong indignation, as she 
glanced at Maude's suffering, despairing face. 

** Normanton never tells me anything," rejoined Lady Normanton. 
fretfully. 

** Do you know, Isabella ? " 

" Not 1 1 Normanton flew off in so mighty a tantrum, that I 
should almost imagine his coachman might drive him to Witham 
before he could collect his ideas to give any intelligible direction." 

" Maude, dearest, cannot you give any hint where your brother 
is gone ? I will then go at once to the Chauntiy and ask Sir 
Gerard's intervention. You know he is the only person in this 
neighborhood well acquainted with Lord Normanton," said Lady 
Cadierine, soothingly, gently pressing her lips to the forehead of 
her friend. 

Maude shook her head mournfully. 

•* I feel perfectly convinced that nothing will come after all of 
this. Normanton and Colonel Sutherland, when they recover their 
senses, will think better before they hazard their lives for this 
most ridiculous broil — so cheer up, Maude I " said Miss Isabella 
Conway, composedly taking a book of engravings from the shelf. 
' ** Well, I must own Normanton has made a delightful finale to 
all his romantic foolery. If anything should happen to your 
brother, we shall be turned out of Moreton. Never was anybody 
so persecuted by adverse circumstances as I have been throughout 
life I • After all, dear Normanton is most dutiful and loving ; and 
that, I suppose, is the reason why he is going to be snatched from 
me," exclaimed Lady Normanton, commencing another loud fit of 
hysterical sobbing. 

Miss Isabella Conway arose, and taking a smelling-bottle from 
the table, put it under her mother's nose. 

•* Bing for Johnson I Take it away, Isabella I " cried Lady 
Sormanton. 
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" Maude, as you sit close to tbe bell, just ring for Johnson,'* 
exclaimed Miss Isabella, coolly, returning to her book. 

" We will only delay one moment, Lady Normanton, before wo 
summon your maid. Maude wishes to speak to Hughes immedi- 
ately,'' said Lady Catherine, starting to her feet ; and, before a 
word could be spoken in reply, she pulled the bell-rope. 

The servant entered. Lady Catherine turned towards Miss 
Conway ; but, seeing her make one unavailing effort to speak, said 
at once, — 

'* We wish to know, Hughes, whether you heard Lord Norman- 
ton give any directions to his coachman where to drive on leaving 
Moreton?" 

** Why, my lady, my young master took his departure in such 
confusion, that I have no very clear recollection of what passed ; 
but I believe he told the boys to drive to Sir Gerard Baynton's." 

"Oh, very well; that will do, Hughes. Lady Normanton 
wi^es her maid to be sent here directly,'' said Lady Catherine, 
exchanging a quick glance with Maude. 

'* Mamma, I shall go immediately to the Chauntry," said Maude, 
rising, and speaking in low resolute tones. 

'' Indeed, Miss Conway I I see my children do not care a straw 
whether I live or die. Tell Normanton for me I will never speak 
to him as long as I exist, unless he gives up this wicked duel. It 
will be the death of me. I shall never get the better of the 
excitement," exclaimed Lady Normanton, bathing her flushed 
cheeks with Cologne. 

" You will find that you are flying off on a sad, bootless errand, 
Maude, I can tell you. You might j ust as well essay to move the Peak 
of Teneriffe as to shake Normanton' s obstinate self-will. I should 
advise you to drive to Mon-Bijou, as a more accessible point," said 
Isabella, slowly. After a moment's pause, she continued, '' Cathe- 
rine, as Maude is going to be otherwise engaged, I should be glad 
if you will accept me as the companion of your walk." 

'* I am soriy to decline your proposal, as when I leave I shall 
return straight home," replied Lady Catherine, coldly ; for she 
was more disgusted than she would willingly have expressed, at 
Isabella's unfeeling deportment. 

Haughtily turning away, Isabella swept out of the room, aa 
Johnson entered. 

**1 hope. Lady Normanton, you will not be displeased with 
Maude, if she comes to Wardour instead of returning hero after 
her visit to Lady Emily. Change of air and scene will be most 
beneficial to her. I trust you make no objection to my proposaL" 
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** None in the world, I assure yon, Oatherine. Maude's absence 
will be a positive relief from most painful reminiscences. You have 
my full permission, Maude ; and if anything should result from 
your visit to the Chauntry, perhaps you will not think it too much 
trouble to communicate it to myself and your sister. 

*' Certainly not, mamma," responded poor Maude. 

V If people only knew the torment children bring, I am sure they 
never would marry. Shut the window, Johnson, and then you may 
fan me, whilst I make an effort to snatch a short repose," said Lady 
Normanton, peevishly. 

Lady Catherine and Maude quitted the room. 

'* Never mind what they say, dearest Maude. As for Isabella 
and her stony heart, nobody listens to her, and Lady Normanton's 
spirits, we must allow, have been frightfully agitated this morn- 
ing ; besides which, we ought to remember these moods are partly 
the result of failing health. Come, dearest, I will go with you to 
your room, put on your cloak, and see you fairjy start," said 
Lady Catherine, laughing. 

With her own fair hands, Lady Catherine equipped her friend 
for her expedition, and then helped her to pack up the few things 
necessary for her. visit to Wardour. Having then seen Maude 
fairly off beyond the lodge gates, she turned into the shrubbery 
path which led to the meadows. An unaccountable weight 
oppressed her spirits, and a deeper gloom overpowered her, than 
when, some two hours ago, she trod the same path. Vainly she 
sought its cause in the agitating incidents of her visit ; but, 
though deeply pained for Maude Conway's sake. Lord Normanton, 
comparatively speaking, was a stranger to her, and Colonel Suther- 
land, even more than indifferent ; so that the circumstance, dread- 
ful as it was, of their anticipated hostile encounter, could not pro- 
duce the depression under which she fruitlessly tried to rally. 
When she reached the little gate. Lady Catherine paused, for no 
Sappho came bounding forwards with furious vehemence to wel- 
come her badk. Concluding that poor Sappho's constancy was of 
a very fleeting description, and that she had returned home, Lady 
Catherine walked on a few yards, when, chancing to glance round 
the field, she perceived her at some distance, crouched on a mossy 
bank, and by her side, no less comfortably lounged a gentleman. 
Not recognizing the individual thus patronized by her favorite, 
Lady Catherine stopped, and called the dog. Sappho bounded up, 
and after shaking herself, rushed forwards towards her mistress ; 
while the gentleman, when he arose and turned his head. Lady 
Catherine knew to be her cousin Mr. Turville. She walked for* 
wards to meet him. 
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'* I was crossing these meadows, Catherine, and seeing your dog 
at Lady Normanton's gate, 1 knew you were near. I hope your 
displeasure will not be kindled at my presuming to keep watch 
with Sappho, or that I have seized the first ^opportunity since my 
banishment of speaking to you out of your own grounds," said 
Mr. Turville, slowly. 

There was something in his tone which caused Lady Catherine 
deep pain. 

** I wish you would not talk to me in this manner; you know, 
Charles, I am always glad to see you," replied she, hastily. 

''Are you, Catherine? Is the ban, then, removed which 
excludes me from your dear society?" asked Mr. Turville, 
earnestly. 

She shook her head, and walked slowly forwards. 

"Are you happier, Catherine, since you sent me from you?'* 
demanded he, walking by her side, and gazing on her pale cheeks 
and brow. 

" No, Charies." 

" When will this terminate, Catherine ? When do you expect 
Mr. Eandolph in England ? " asked Mr. Turville, in his most 
immovable tones. ^ 

" Charles, you offend me greatly by persisting in talking to me 
in this strain. As you never heard the acknowledgment from my 
lips that Mr. Eandolph is anything to me, you ought not to assume 
it. Let us talk on some other subject," replied Lady Catherine, 
very gravely, with kindling cheek. 

** No; let us converse on that subject which concerns us most, 
Catherine," replied Mr. Turville, firmly. ** My conviction that, 
unfortunately, Mr. Eandolph is not indifferent to you, is founded 
principally on your own manner ; on the admissions which good 
Mrs. Otway occasionally drops ; and, above all, on a conversation 
I had with Mrs. Eayland, supported and confirmed as it is by a 
letter I received a few days ago from Madame de Pezzaro " 

" But wherefore, and to what purpose, am I the object of all 
this spying, Mr. Turville ? I never requested your interference, 
nor will I listen to its result," said Lady Catherine, angrily, 
turning aside. 

" I am well aware, Catherine, that my motives are liable to be 
construed by you into self-interested ones. However, had your 
love been given to any man who would have com^ forwards, proudly, 
to claim that precious gift, I could have resigned you ; with a bit- 
ter pang, indeed, though one known only to my own heart ; but 
when I see your health and spirits giving way under the burden of 
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this love, with some adventurer, I must and will nscue you, even 
in defiance of your own commands." 

«* Enough, Mr. Turville. You have done your duty as my near- 
est relative; you have remonstrated; this is enough I" replied 
Lady Catherine, resentfully. 

** No, not enough, Catherine, until I have convinced you. Your 
aunt has seen nothing more of Mr. Eandolph. She describes him 
as a man possessed of wealth and most insinuating manners ; but 
carefully avoiding any allusion to his past career ; and holding 
aloof from men of his own outward station in life. More than 
this, dear cousin, from inquiries I have made, I feel a positive 
conviction that he really has no claim to the name of Eandolph ? *' 

** This is too much I I positively forbid you, Charles, to address 
me in this language, or ever to allude in my presence to the name 
of Bandolph. I will listen to no remonstrances from you on the 
subject I " exclaimed Lady Catherine, passionately, turning her 
flashing eyes on Mr. Turville, who continued walking calmly by 
her side. 

" Your anger, Catherine, at hearing the truth, only shows me 
how much more deeply seated is the evil than I imagined. Forget 
now that I ever aspired to be other to you' than your cousin and 
best friend, and believe my plain assertion that what I say relative 
to this destroyer of your peace, — this Mr. Eandolph, is not the 
result of conjecture ; it is fact ; and whoever he may be, trust me 
he has no claim to the name of Eandolph," replied Mr. Turville, 
decisively. 

To assert that our heroine felt not a little doubt and sadness of 
heart while listening to her cousin's earnest expostulation, would 
be to record her as something almost superhuman ; but love soon 
came to her aid, and threw a roseate veil over all her scruples. 

" Well, Charles, leave me to my destiny ; whatever it may be, 
it has been my deliberate choice; and I am content — yes, con- 
tent — to abide its issue," replied she, while a beautiful, trustful 
smile of hope lighted her countenance. 

" Catherine, what can I sajr to rouse you to the folly, the mad- 
ness of the course you are pursuing ? You pine away daily under 
the burden of this secret, whatever mav be its nature, imposed 
upon you by a man, who, if he truly loved you, would never sub- 
ject you to the misery you daily endure. Catherine it must be 
something very terrible which he would so carefully conceal from 
the guardian appointed by your father and all your friends ; and 
fettered by this promisp, you will at length droop under its pres- 
•mre. Speak deas. dear Catherine I tell me what I can do, and I 
will serve you with the zeal of the most devoted brother." 
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" You can do nothing, Chailes; nothing. Haye patience ; one 
day I will explain all that appears so wilful, so inexplicable in my 
present conduct/' rejoined Lady Catherine, while tears swam in 
her eyes. 

** And, meanwhile, what will become of you, Catherine? " 

** Meanwhile, I shall try to learn submission to my lot. Indeed 

Charles, I see so much misery of all kinds around me, that it 

. almost teaches me to be satisfied with my fate, and to thank God 

that no worse has befallen me,'' replied ^he, with a melancholy 

smile. 

Mr. Turville made no reply, and they continued walking on iu 
silence. Lady Catherine, with her «yes bent to the ground.mused 
on many matters ; for i\e scene she had recently witnessed, and 
its impending catastrophe, intruded itself with strange persever- 
ance, even in the midst of her own anxieties. More than once she 
determined to impart it to her cousin ; but the words were arrested 
on her lips by the reflection that she had no right to bruit into 
other ears, an occurrence that her intimacy with the family at 
Moreton had alone brought to her knowledge ; and which they 
would most probably wish hushed up, in case the quarrel were 
adjusted. So, busy with her thoughts, she strolled along by her 
kind, true-hearted cousin's side, listlessly dragging the point of her 
parasol on the grass. 

** Well, Catherine, as you refuse my aid, scorn my counsel, and 
banish me from Wardour, I shall make preparations for going 
abroad immediately. I will not stay to be a silent witness of the grief 
which is slowly destroying you," said Mr. Turville, in resolute 
tones. 

" Nay, Charles, do not talk so. Do not let me add to my other 
anxieties, the bitter thought that I have driven you from home and 
country. Oh I if you would but take my advice ; forget your 
ungrateful cousin Catherine, and think somebody else could make 
you happier than she ever would " 

A bitter smile curled Mr. Turville's lip. 

** Do you know anybody who would answer this purpose, Cathe* 
rine ? " interrupted he. 

** Yes, Maude Conway would," replied Lady Catherine, in low 
tones, turning away her head. 

Mr. Turville's dark eyes were turned for a moment in derision, 
almost anger, upon her. 

*• Thank you, Catherine. You, perhaps, think two crushed 
hearts might solace each other. But we are at your gate. I 
suppose I must not enter ? " 
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Lady Catherine paused, tears stood in her eyes, yet she dare not 
hid her cousin enter. She felt that his attachment had not dimin- 
. ishcd hy three weeks' exile, and she detected the spark of hope 
which still lingered at his heart, in spite of her repeated assur- 
ances ; and she silently held out her hand. 

** And so Mr. Randolph has taken it into his head to be jealous 
of oui!' intimacy ? By my faith I 't is the best trait I have yet 
heard of his character. Farewell, Catherine." 

And Mr. Turville closed the gate, and without once yenturing a 
glanoe at his cousin's sorrowful face, hurriedly retraced his steps. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

••Abb you tired with your walk, my dear? I fully expected 
Maude Conway would return with you. I hope you found her 
well? "• said Mrs. Otway, as Lady Catherine entered the room again. 

•• She will be here by-and-bye. But what have you been doing 
with yourself all this long morning?" asked Lady Catherine, 
quickly glancing round the room; for when she entered, Mrs. 
Otway was pacing up and down, and her knitting lay snugly 
deposited in its long wicker basket ; a sure sign that the kind old 
lady labored under some unusual mental excitement. 

**I have been entertaining visitors for you, Catherine — Lord 
and Lady Alresford. The Earl said, with that beautiful smile of 
his, that he could not drive away without shaking hands with me, 
when he heard that I was at Ijome." 

*• No, I am sure he would not. What did you think of Lady 
Alresford? Did she make herself agreeable, £dso? " asked Lady 
Catherine, untying her bonnet. 

•* Very, Catherine. T like her much better than I did. What 
a pretty creature she is, to be sure I her teeth are tran^arent as 
pearls! I thought to. myself, however, they looked more like a 
pair of lovers than husband and wife. She has such a strange, 
Bhj way of glancing at him when his attention is attracted else- 
Were ; and then, if by chance their eyes meet, that beautiful 
color of hers deepens " 

•* Did Mildred leave any message for me ? " 

•* Yes, my dear. She desired me to say she hoped you would 
return her visit very speedily. She repeated this message twice." 
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** I will go and see her to-morrow ; that is, if poor dear Maude 
is in a condition to be left. 

'*LieftI What do you mean, Catherine? Is there anything 
amiss with Maude Conway? " 

** Sit down, dear Mrs. Otway, and I will relate the scene I wit- 
nessed at Moreton this morning, and then you will not think 
me perhaps the only unlucky person in the world ; '' and Lady 
Catherine briefly recounted what she had seen and heard. 

'*Good heavens, what a dreadful affair!" exclaimed Mr& 
Otway, lifting up her hands. « I am glad, poor young creature, 
she is coming here, out of the reach of her peevish, ill-natured 
mother's^ tongue. Love is a very different thing to what it used 
to be in my days. Then it made people happy ; now, as far as my 
experience and observation go, it produces quite an opposite effect. 
Poor Normanton I to think that he should get into this terrible 
mess as soon as he sets foot in England again I As a child he had 
always a fiery impetuous spirit. Poor fellow, if anything happens 
to him, Maude will never forgive herself to her dying day. How 
she ever could be mad enough to encourage that odious Colonel 
Sutherland I But here she comes,'' said Mrs. Otway, interrupting 
herself as a loud peal from the hall door bell announced an arrivaL 
** Fly, Catherine, my dear, and learn whether she has succeeded in 
her mission. I declare the shocking catastrophe has made every 
limb quake! " 

In a minute, however, Miss Conway stood before them. Her 
face was still very pale, and no smile of hope ornjomfort gladdened 
it She was followed closely by Lady Emily Baynton; who, 
alarmed at her agitated state, had most kindly and considerately 
insisted on accompanying her back to Wardour Court. Lady 
Catherine's heart sank with apprehension when she heard the very 
brief tidings they were able to impart ; which amounted simply to 
the facts that Lord Normanton called at the Chauntry, and after a 
short private interview with Sir Gerard, both gentlemen stepped 
into the carriage, and ordered the postilions to drive to Witham. 
All Sir Gerard intimated to his mother was, that an affair of 
importance would most probably detain him from home for a 
few days. 

**How far is Witham from here, Maude?" asked Catherine. 

** About fifteen miles." 

•* You cannot do more, dear Maude. Tranquillize yourself with 
the thought that Gerard will employ every resource to bring this 
unhappy affair to an amicable termination," said Lady Emily, 
soothingly. 
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Maude's heart, however, refused to be thus consoled ; she wept 
as one without hope. After Lady Emil/s departure, everything 
was said and done which the tenderest affection could suggest ; 
for Lady Catherine appeared to forget her own griefs in alleviating 
the sorrow of her friend. During that long, long afternoon, Maude 
wrote two letters, one to her brother, the other to Colonel Suther- 
land. Li them she exhausted every argument, every entreaty, the 
liveliest feeling could prompt. She conjured them to reflect, ere 
they suffered a few hasty words to hurry them to the commission 
of a deed, which, if attended with fatal results, would imbitter 
forever the existence of the survivor. Her brother she passionately 
adjured to pardon the injury done her by Colonel Sutherland, even 
as she had forgiven it, and not to poison her future life with the 
agonizing reflection that she had been his destroyer, or else that of 
the man once dear enough to be accepted as her intended husband. 
When these letters were despatched, Maude felt more tranquillized. 
She wandered on the terrace, on the lawn, in the shrubberies, as 
restless fancy suggested; around were none but sympathizing 
faces, and she felt the inestimable consolation of the kind, loving 
eyes bent upon her. The evening came, and wearied out with her 
long day of watching and excitement, Maude at length yielded to 
Mrs. Otway's importunity, and suffered herself to be carried off to 
bed in triumph by the good old lady ; who, after she had com- 
fortably laid her patient's aching head on the pillow, took a chair 
and stationed herself to watch beside her, until she slept. 

Lady Catherine, meanwhile, remained passive, immersed in 
deep bought, for some time after her friend and Mrs. Otway 
quitted the room. • Now that Maude was no longer present, and 
the task of consoling and comforting her friend ceased to divert 
her mind, the full tide of her own anxieties overpowered her. The 
day was drawing fast to its close, and as the light glided stealthily 
from the apartment, all around wore the gray, solemn chillness, 
peculiar to an autumnal twilight. Lady Catherine sat with her 
elbow resting on the sofa cushion, and her face buried in her hand, 
heedless of the gathering gloom, until the cold breeze caused her 
to raise her head. Half shudderingly she arose with the intention 
of closing the windows, when th^ sombre aspect of the room seemed 
all at once to strike her ; the thin muslin window-curtains shook 
and waved in the wind, which lightly drifted before it the fallen 
leaves on. the terrace. A slight sensation of nervous dread over- 
powered her, as she glanced round the large, lonely room, and then 
on^the dark foliage without, heavy and indistinct in the mists of 
zoning. She hastily closed the window, then, resolved to subdue 
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her involuntary tremor, she sat down hefore the piano. Her fingert 
wandered over the keys for a few seconds, but ihe sounds grated 
on her ear ; their tone was too light and joyous, and harmoniied 
little with the solemn stillness around, or with the sadness wei^uQg 
on her spirits. 

Again Lady Catherine arose, and lighting a taper quitted the 
room. She crossed the hall, and traversed with a quick step sev- 
eral ancient vaulted passages, which at length brcRight her to a 
door opening on a small flagged court. Opposite arose a low G-otfak 
building, covered with ivy, entered by a deep, stone perch. Ladj 
Catherine paused, and took down a -key, suspended on a nail just 
within the passage door-way, then drawing her scarf tightly round 
her figure, she crossed the little court. The taper flickered as th« 
light wind blew ; but hastily she threw open the small door under 
the porch, and soon stood within a spacious apartment, which had 
formerly served her ancestors as a chapeL Lady Catherine 
possessed too reverend and devout a mind to devote to secular 
purposes what had once been consecrated to God ; consequently, 
the chapel continued to serve as a place for the household to 
assemble in at morning prayer. The rich painted glass windows, 
however, still threw their glowing hues on the pavement, and the 
organ which had led the devotions of her ancestors yet occupied its 
wonted recess, near the spot where formerly the altar reared its 
gorgeous splendor. Lady Catherine closed the door, and approach- 
ing the organ lighted its two wax tapers. She then turned, and 
took a short rapid glance round the apartment ; for, although in 
the constant habit of whiling away the evening in playing upon 
the noble instrument before her, a feeling of nervous dread was 
still paramount. The opposite row of windows opened on the ter- 
race ; for the small ivy-covered chapel, with its tiny tower, formed 
a most picturesque termination to the noble range appertaining to 
the mansion. 

The possession of this organ had proved one of X.ady Catherine's 
greatest solaces since her return from the continent When her 
spirit was dark within her, the solemn melody soothed its gloom 
and irritability, and often she played until her fingers fell power- 
less from the keys, and she wept tears of unspeakable relief She 
now again turned towards the instrument, and seating herself, 
opened the music on the desk before her. It was Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass ; and chords, grand, majestic, and harmonious soon filled ^e 
apartment, rolling away in deep, massive surges of sound, vibrating 
on the soft night air. She played, and her spirit grew brighter 
within her ; the glorious inspirations of the great composer seemed 
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to kindle a oorreflponding spark in her own enthasiastic mind. 
The conolnding notes of the sublime ** Quonium tu solus sanctus/' 
died away, and she sat listening with solemn awe to the profound 
hash which all at once prevailed, when a sharp sound, as of leayes 
flapping against the window, caused her to start, and glance hur- 
ri^ly around. The gloom had deepened, save just around the 
spot where the candles threw their feeble glare. She struck another 
ehord, but ere the sound melted away the sash of the painted 
window immediately opposite, which opened like a door on. the 
terrace, was pushed back, and some one entered the apartment and 
idTanccd towards her. Lady Catheriuje did not scream ; she stood 
mute and pale, awaiting what next should befall her. Slowly the 
intmder let faU the cape of the cloak which enveloped his figure. 
A cry of joy escaped her lips, as she presently bounded forwards 
and flung herself into the arms extended towards her. Mr. Ean- 
dolph, for it was he, folded her to his heart, and passionately 
kissed her pale lips and forehead. 

" Catherine, my best beloved, it rejoices you, then, to see me ? 
You are faithful — faithful in spirit to your vow ? " said he. 

She slowly raised her head from his bosom, and her beautiful 
ejes fixed tiiemselves with an earnest, almost painful expression 
on his. 

*'Did you ever sincerely doubt me, Frederic? Could you 
believe me false — false to the love my own lips owned, my own 
will ratified ? ^ Speak I did you think so lightly of me ? " 

** Not till I had seen another usurp a privilege mine only, Cath- 
erine; till then, I refused to believe." 

" Oh, Frederic, if, indeed, you witnessed this, you must also 
have heard me spurn Charles Turville's proffered love." 

'* I heard nothing, my Catherine ; the sight nearly maddened me." 

"But where were you, Frederic? And how came you at 
NeAercote?" 

" In the wood immediately opposite. I had watched and fol« 
lowed your steps, Catherine. Had Mr. Turville delayed another 
instant he would have found me at your feet" 

" Has this shadow now passed forever from your mind, Frederic? 
I>o you believe that Charles Turville has never caused me to swerve 
horn the fidelity I vowed to you ? Answer me truly ! " , and Lady 
OadKrine'ff eyes rested upon him with an intensity as if she would 
fsad his souL 

**I believe you, my Catherine — believe you to be faithful, 
noble, and true I" replied Mr. Randolph, fondly kissing her 
L cheek. 
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•' Oh, was it then for this chimera, this crael doubt, that you 
violated your solemn promise to be with me two months past — - 
then to avow our marriage, and release me from the necessity of 
deceiving those who have so firm a trust in my truth and honor? 
Oh, Frederic, you have cruelly abused your power over me I" 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, in a tone of sorrowful reproach, 

*' No, Catherine ; on the day I promised to be with you, I set 
Aiy foot on English ground ; but it had been insidiously whispered 
in my ear, before I quitted Italy, that the proud heiress of War- 
dour encouraged the addresses of her cousin. I spumed the report 
with indignation. Catherine I I flew to clasp you in my arms, to 
proclaim you mine, and found my supposed rival at your feet. Is 
this no palliation, my beloved one ? I determined to solve my 
bitter doubts. Could I thus hold you to my heart and call you 
mine, my own Catherine, had I suffered a single misgiving to mar 
the bliss of our meeting? " 

«* Then is it to redeem your promise that you are here— to tell 
me to whom I have vowed everlasting love ? Dear Frederic, let 
mystery now cease between us, 1 implore you." 

"Catherine, will you hate me — will you cast me forever firom 
your precious affection, when I tell you that I cannot yet make 
this revelation? Even since the short period I have been in 
England, a fresh obstacle has arisen. I dare not yet claim you. 
Catherine, turn not aside. God grant that the impediment to 
which I allude may be but temporary I In a few days I will 
return, dearest, to kneel to you, to make you mine I " said Mr. 
Eandolph, speaking rapidly and passionately. 

She started from his arms and stood before him. The light 
glimmered on her features — they were pale as her white gown. 

** A few days I " rejoined she, speaking in a tone of suppressed 
emotion, and her lip curled with a bitter smile; "a few days! 
Think, Frederic, how many have passed in the keen misery of 
fallacious hope since last we met. Let me know this obstacle. 
Let me share your anxieties. Frederic, if you value my peace, if 
you would not have me repent the deed which now links me to 
your fate, tell me everything." 

** I cannot To reveal the obstacle which for the present seals 
my lips would be to heap misery and suspense, surpassing even 
what you have already endured for my sake. Believe me ; trust 
me yet a few days, and all may yet be well. Say, my Catherine, 
thal^you will have patience." 

She slowly averted her head, and her full lip quivered. Mr. 
Bandolph threw himself into a chair. Lady Catherine contemj^ted 
him in silence for a few seconds. 
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" Frederic, you are moyed I " exclaimed she, seizing his hand. 
** I will not have patience. If such a fearful ordeal as you de- 
Boribe awaits you, it is meet that I, your wife, should stand by 
your side. Frederic, dear Frederic I explain this mystery I " said 
she, in a voice of passionate emotion. 

The uncertain light glanced on her white dress, and on her cheek 
bedewed with tears, as she hid her face on his bosom. 

'* No, ask me not, Catherine. Never will I doom you to this 
suspense I " said Mr. Bandolph, passionately, kissing away her tears. 

" Hear me," continued Lady Catherine, almost sternly. " Is it 
any obstacle of birth, wealth, or position, which deters you from 
doing this most righteous act of acknowledging our marriage? 
Only say so, Frederic, and this very evening I take you by the 
hand and present you to my household as its master! *' 

** Catherine, your noble words would make me, were it possible, 
worship you more madly still. Fear not ; your friends will never 
have reason to blush for your choice ; nor surely will you, my 
beloved, still refuse credit to my solemn assurance, that 't is not a 
selfish scruple which induces me to implore your patience a little 
space longer. My Catherine, our next interview shall explain 
everything ; you shall judge me, sweet one, and never will delin- 
quent submit more submissively to any sentence than I will then 
to yours," said Mr. Bandolph, earnestly. 

** But to lose you again — to be plunged into the same miserable 
doubt and uncertainty — to feel almost criminal in the presence of 
others I Oh, Frederic ! must this anguish again be mine ? I gave 
you my faith under cireumstances almost unparalleled. Does not 
such a trust demand some return on your part ? Why will you 
overwhelm me with shame and confusion ? Why render our union, 
which nobody has a right to contest, a clandestine intrigue ? Oh, 
Frederic I dear Frederic ! think again. In heart and soul, under 
whatever cireumstances, I am yours ! What, then, do you fear ? " 
and Lady Catherine knelt before him, her beautiful face now flush- 
ing, now pale with excitement. The tears which a few moments 
ago streamed plentifully down her hot cheeks, were suddenly 
arrested, and her figure trembled with intense emotion. Never, 
in her day of proudest triumph, had she boasted of more beauty. 
Suddenly she felt herself caught in his strong embrace. 

*• My own Catherine I my wife I I will not noi; mock you with 
the vain question whether you love me well enough to sacrifice 
something yet for my sake. Yes, you shall share my secret Con- 
sent to this one alternative, — be mine ! Fly with me ; and ere 
sanrise you shall know the whole of my brief history. My best 
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beloved, it is.only when assured of the priyilege of watching ovet 
yon that I dare reveal the ordeal which now impends." 

For a brief second after he ceased speaking she was silent, the 
quick heaving of her bosom alone testifying the conflict in her 
mind. Mr. Kandolph pressed his lips to her brow, her cheeks — 
she hurriedly started from him. There' wa» a desperate tranquillity 
in her manner, and a tremulousness in her tonea as she spoke, 
which caused him to raise his eyes anxiously to her face. 

•*Fly with you I Why, and from whom should I fly, Fred- 
eric ? What is there to control my actions, save religion and vir- 
tue? Acknowledge our marriage, and to-morrow I follow you 
wherever you will I " 

'* I have before told you that I cannot at present do this, Cathe- 
rine ; though it may be a very, very brief period ere I claim you 
openly as my wife. My honor, which ought to be dear to you as 
your own, Catherine, forbids the immediate avowal of our mar- 
riage. Oh, yield then to my prayer ; come with me I share my 
anxieties, and be to me, my beloved, more than ever the fairest 
creations of fancy pictured." 

'* What madness possesses you, Frederic? Would you throw 
from you the most precious dowry I can bring— your wSe's repu- 
tation ? Shall I also suffer even a temporary stain to rest on my own 
noble line — the first of my race who dishonored the name of 
Neville? Never! never! Tempt me no more! Go! do your 
duty — that duty you tell me which supersedes the most solemn 
vow human lips can utter ! I can suffer still ! " and she turned 
away and rested her throbbing temples on the keys of the organ. 

Mr. Eandolph paced up and down the apartment several times ; 
he at length returned to her side. 

♦* You are right Forget my mad proposal, Catherine, and for- 
give me all the sorrow I heap upon your head. Catherine ! I was 
once a sceptic in woman's faith, in woman's disinterested love ; 
your noble devotion hasmade a convert of me," said Mr. Randolph, 
in a voice of deep emotion, bending over her. 

"Never to distrust me again — never?" asked she, in a low, 
unsteady tone. 

*« Never!" 

Sl\e raised her eyes, swimming in tears ; a smile, bright and 
fleeting as an April gleam, passed over her face. 

<< Not even ir I readmit poor Charles Turville to all his accns- 
tcmied privileges at Wardour ? " 

" Not even then." 

There was a pause of some minutea Mr. Bandolph clasped hli 
oloak. Lady Catherine shuddered. 
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" When shall I see you again?" murmured she, faintly. 

" Expect me in three or four days ; but oh» Catherine ! if within 
this time I should not fulfil my promise, think not hardly of me 
—and now farewell, my own 1 — one parting embrace I " 

She flung herself into his arms. 

" Oh, teU me again, Frederic ; renew the assurance that our 
next interview terminates this suspense which is destroying me. 
Nay, even now let me know this secret; for the most piercing 
aqguish were better than delay, however brief! " exclaimed she, in 
a voice broken by deep sobs. 

''What shall I say? Catherine, this distress is more than I 
can bear. Do you repent your decidon? Come with me, then, to 
part no more 1 " 

She shook her head. Suddenly a gleam of hope sparkled in her 
eye. She turned eagerly towards him. 

*• Frederic I where would you take me ? " asked she. 

" To that home, Catherine, to which I would lead my wife,were 
her hand placed in mine by her father's representative,^' replied 
Mr. Bandolph, after a pause. 

She saw that he evaded her inquiry. There was a long, a bitter 
nlence ; at length she raised her head. 

•* Farewell, Frederic I go now I This parting is bitter — it must 
be — let us no longer delay it ! " and Lady Catherine turned away, 
and taking up one of the tapers, unfalteringly approached the door. 

Once more she turned. Mr. Randolph stood with the most 
intense sorrow imprinted on his face. He caught her look of deep 
affeotion, and mingled regret and pity. 

** Catherine, leave me not I " exclaimed he, springing towards her; 
1mt» in another second, she was gone, and the heavy door closed. 

She fled from temptation ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

*' Sbb, Mildred, I have just received this letter from Lord Elvas- 
UoL He and your mother purpose visiting Amesbury next week,** 
Bud Lord Alresford, putting a letter into his wife's hand. 

A joyful smile lighted up Mildred's face. 

*• You wrote to beg them to come here, I see, en route to* Brigh- 
toB* Lord Alresford. How kind of you to prepare for me tibis. 
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pleasant and very unexpected happiness," said she, raising her 
eyes from the eager perusal of her father's letter. " Dear, dear 
mamma, what joy to see you again! " 

** Lady Elvaston will equally rejoice, Mildred. I can imagine 
her delight. This is Friday ; they arrive on Wednesday, you see ; 
so in four days they will be with you." 

** But Helen, — dear Helen, —papa does not mention her in 
his letter," said Mildred, hesitatingly. 

** Would you like to ask Miss Campbell to accompany your 
mother, Mildred ? " 

" Oh, so very much I In the society of dear papa, mamma, and 
Helen, my happiness, indeed, will be complete," replied she, 
eagerly. 

Had not Mildred been absorbed in the prospect of reunion with 
those she loved so well, she would have noted the momentary dis- 
appointment and chagrin which swept over her husband's expres- 
sive features, as he gazed on the changeful hues of her cheek and 
the sparkling animation of her eye and manner. Yes, she was 
glad, inexpressibly glad, to clasp those dear ones in her arms 
again ; but, could he have read the workings of her heart, he 
would have seen and compared her joy to the eddying circles on 
the bosom of some deep pool or lake, which playfully ripple and 
kiss the bright sunbeam, while the sombre waters beneath slumber 
on in heavy, unruffled gloom: 

** Write, then, dear Mildred, and invite your friend, if it will 
make you so very happy. I am going to Avington this morning, 
and if you will do so immediately, I can post your note, and Miss 
Campbell will get it earlier than if it went by the bag this even- 
ing," and Lord Alresford rose, and taking an inkstand and writing- 
case from a distant* table, placed them before her. 

Mildred's^eyes mutely thanked him as she took up the pen, and 
commenced writing. One small page was quickly filled, and then 
she paused to consider ; for there was an uncomfortable sensation 
on her spirits, slight though it was, that acted as a drawback on 
the pleasurable feeling with which she summoned her friend to her 
new home. The source of her discomfort soon resolved itself into 
the tone in which the Earl had bidden her write to Helen. Her 
feminine instinct told her that though he had given a cordial per- 
mission, there was some thought which lingered and grated unpleas- 
antly on his feelings. She laid down her pen, and looked towards 
him. He was lounging on the sofa reading a newspaper, which 
concealed his face. In days of yore had anybody predicted to 
Mildred that concern for the Earl's sentiments would make her 
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pause in the delightful task of summoning Helen Campbell to her 
aide, bow incredulous would have been her smile I 

** Lord Alresford, are you quite sure that you approve of my 
inviting Helen to spend some time here ? Bemember the mystio 
four months are not quite expired," said she, at length, timidly, 
with a faint smile. 

** I shall be very glad to see Miss Campbell. I like what little 
I know of her ; and you are aware, Mildred, it was not that I 
objected to her intimacy with you, which induced me to request 
you to postpone your invitation/' replied the Earl ; then, after a 
pause, he added, ** what made you imagine my assent was not a 
hearty one, Mildred? " 

** Oh, I don't know, it was a fancy," rejoined she, assiduously 
resuming her pen. *' I imagine Sir Gerard Baynton will feel as 
much obliged to you as myself for the summons which brings 
Helen Campbell to Amesbuiy,'' continued she, quickly, for the 
sake of saying something to divert the Earl's attention from 
herself. 

•• I strongly advise you, Mildred, not to interfere between Sir 
Gerard and your Mend. Experience shows that in such cases the 
intervention of a third party almost always does injury. If Bayn- 
ton be really attached to Miss Campbell, leave him to manage his 
own affiiirs." 

" But, if Sir Gerard should be tempted to forget trifling ine- 
quality of station. Lord Alresford, in admiration of Helen's noble 
character, promise me that you will not combat his wishes ; for I 
know you have great influence with him." 

" I certainly will not interfere to thwart his inclinations, espe- 
cially if Helen Campbell returns his affection purely and disinter- 
estedly. But what a long epistle you are writing I ah, I see, Mil- 
dred, you are a good correspondent when you choose. I wonder 
whether you ever neglected to answer any of Miss Campbell's let- 
ters. May I read ? " said Lord Alresford, carelessly taking up 
the sheets she had rapidly filled ; for during the preceding conver- 
sation her pen had been busy, though her thoughts wandered 
elsewhere. 

" Certainly," replied she, coloring; not for what she had written, 
for Lord Alresford's name was not mentioned in her page, but 
that her omissions in the affair of the two Venice letters recurred 
vividly to her mind. 

Lord Alresford presently gave back the tiny sheets, without 
oomment Why did he ask to read her letter ? Was it a test of 
her sentiments that he wished to make? Her clear eye lingered 
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<m his in searcb of an ezplanafion ; but as lie offered none, after a 
short pause, she folded her note, sealed, directed it, and in a few 
minutes the Earl rose and left the room. 

The next few days passed rapidly away, and yet, spite of her 
joyous anticipations, it was with a sigh Mildred arose on the morn- 
ing of her parents* and Helen's expected arrival, and thought that 
all her pleasant tete-a-tete walks and evenings with her husband 
must be suspended. She was beginning so to love and prize his 
society, that the time she now spent with him was looked forward 
to and anticipated as the happiest portion of the day ; and her 
heart throbbed with a pang of impatience when she reflected that, 
for many weeks to come she should only listen to his voice in pub- 
liCi and that others must necessarily divide with her his attention 
and conversation. Scrupulously now did she fulfil all her outward 
duties ; she walked with him, visited his tenantry, was ever at her 
post in the drawing-room, seldoi^ secluded herself, and an inde^ 
Bcribable feeling of irritation took possession of her, that all these 
varied employments were about to be shared by others, though even 
by her parents. During the morning she wandered around the rooms, 
the gardens, and her own boudoir, in a state of restless disquietude. 
She longed to be with her husband ; but according to his usual 
practice, the Earl spent the morning in the library, and she had 
never yet ventured to intrude on his retirement How contrary 
was all this to the anticipated rapture of her meeting with her 
father, her mother, and Helen ! And yet even now two wills, two 
natures, seemed to animate her bosom ; and sometimes her heart 
beat with delight at the thought of welcoming them, and showing 
all the beautiful things, all the luxuries she was mistress of. As 
for Aglae, die was wild with delight at the prospect of seeing her 
former mistress and Miss Helen again. 

About half-past five in the evening. Lord and Lady Elvaston 
arrived. Mildred laughed and wept by turns, as she felt the arms 
of her gentle mother encircle her, and heard her softly-murmured 
words of affection and love, and then passed from her embrace to 
fall on the neck of her father and Helen. For the moment all her 
sorrows and anxieties appeared lost in the bliss of being the object 
of so much affection ; but soon her gaze wandered, even from her 
loved mother's face, in search of her husband. He was standing 
near, and immediately approached and spoke to her. Lady Elvas- 
ton listened attentively, and a brighter smile stole over her feat- 
ures. Who cannot imagine the joyful alacrity with which Lady 
Alresford presently escorted her mother and Helen to their rooms; 
the hurried endearments which were there again interchanged ; 
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die brief, broken queries ; the anxious comments on her pale brow 
and flushing cheeks ; and Mildred's hasty, unsatisfactory answers, 
and her flight before this storm of questions, to snatch, if possible, 
one short fragment of repose before dinner, in the seclusion of her 
own apartment She there flung herself on a couch, and her over- 
wrought spirit relieved itself in tears. She dreaded her mother s 
rigid scrutiny, for she felt that to her own heart alone could her 
present position be defined ; and yet she was conscious some expla- 
nation must be given, else how could she reconcile the distance 
between herself and the Earl, which Lady Elvaston's watchful eye 
would not fail to detect, with the repeated assurance she had given, 
that she was content, satisfied with her lot. She knew, also, that 
Aglae's zeal would outstrip her discretion ; and that, in her anxi- 
ety to do her service, she would pour all the past, which had fallen 
under her personal observation, into Lady Elvaston's ear ; and Mil- 
dred was too proud to prohibit such a recital. Not that she wished 
her faults and follies concealed from her mother's knowledge ; but 
there was something sacred in the feelings which agitated her 
heart ; feelings that, under the conviction of her husband's indif- 
ference, she would .rather confide to Helen's safe-keeping, than to' 
her mother ; who, from her age and position, might conceive her- 
self privileged to afford the Earl a clearer insight into her daugh- 
ter's sentiments than Mildred's pride could anticipate with com- 
posure. 

For the present moment, however, Mildred dismissed her uncom- 
fortable cogitations, and commenCed the important process of dress- 
ing ; and soon, with her beautiful face beaming with smiles, she was 
seated by her father's side ; who, according to custom, had used 
such celerity in the various operations of his toilette, as to be down 
considerably before the rest of the party. The Earl, Lady Elvas- 
ton, and Helen soon followed. The latter was in raptures with all 
she saw, and laughingly declared that the splendors of Amesbury 
did more justice to Mrs. Wedderboume's descriptive powers, than 
the stately old lady's usual narratives of the wonders she witnessed 
in her varied peregrinations. 

Immediately after tea Lady Elvaston, fatigued by her long jour- 
ney, arose to retire for the night. Her daughter and Helen accom- 
panied her to her room ; but, tired and weary, she speedily dis- 
missed them both. As soon as Lady Elvaston' s door closed behind 
them, Mildred twined her arm round Helen's waist, and led the 
way to her boudoir. 

** Here, my darling, my precious Helen, sit down, and let me 
look at you and rejoice at having found you again. I feel I have 
24 
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not half greeted yoa as I ought Oh ! Helen, the inexpresdble 
comfort you would have been to me during these past months I 
You would have built up my wayering resolutions, and made me 
think as I do now, without the bitter anguish and regret of past 
experiences,'' exclaimed she, flinging her arms round Helen's necL 

" Do not speak so bitterly, my own Mildred. Your past expe- 
riences, as you call them, will probably be of more permanent ben- 
efit to you than all the advice either I or all the world could give. 
This pale brow tells me, though, that you have suffered more than 
your letters expressed," replied Helen, fondly returning her friend's 
oaress. 

** Suffered I Helen, suffering is too feeble a word to express all 
I have endured, and still endure. Do you not remember our con- 
versation on my wedding-day ? Helen, the anguish I anticipated 
has been realized ; yes, more than realized ; and your prediction 
remains yet unaccomplished," exclaimed she, passionately. 

** But how is this ? I remarked to-day, with the utmost joy, the 
excellent outward understanding between yourself and Lord Aires- 
ford. Surely, surely, my darling Mildred, you are not suffering 
the false pride which actuated you before your marriage still to 
shadow your happiness I " exclaimed Helen, in a voice of unfeigned 
consternation. 

•* Our present position — what can I liken it to, Helen ? I will 
tell you. It is a fair outside, devoid of inward substance ; a nut 
without a kernel ; a state, false, unnatural, hollow ; a semblance 
of reality, which the first and mo8t fragile obstacle would dissipate 
like vapor before the wind. But, Helen," continued she, after a 
pause of a second, *' do not think I am going to torment you to- 
night, with a detail of my grievances ; I only want you to look 
round my fairy palace, and then you shall be dismissed, dearest, 
to sleep off your fatigues." 

" Mildred, surely you exaggerate," replied Helen, decisively, 
without heeding her latter words. ** If all were as hollow as you 
represent, I am firmly persuaded that the Earl never would have 
made you his wife. Nothing shall ever convince me that he has 
not truth and reality on his side, whatever may be the misunder- 
standings your jealous dread of unasked-for concession involves." 

** Lady Emily Baynton tried to encourage me with something of 
the same assurance ; but then, Helen,, icomes the bitter thought to 
waft it away that it was I who demanded the fulfilment of our con- 
tract Lord Alresford, in his first letter, tacitly relinquished his 
claim. I appealed to his honor, and he gave me his hand ; but 
were the opportunity to come over again, I would act in the same 
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manner. Ab, Helen, your married life will not be so stormy a 
one as mine. Should you become Sir Gerard's wife, your prudent 
firmness will save you from the shoals on which my happiness has 
been wrecked. You yfiil also have another aid denied to me ; for 
Sir Gerard's character is more open, more easily read and learned, 
than Lord Alresford's." 

•* Mildred, now I am come to visit you, you must positively not 
encourage any such delusive hopes. Until Sir Gerard Baynton 
gives me some surer sign of preference than mere admiration, I do 
not let my mind dwell on what I feel would be too great happiness 
for me to expect. Sir G^rajd's wife ought to* be a person of much 
higher consequence than myself, and it would not be a sign of the 
great wisdom you are pleased to attribute to me, to cherish thoughts 
which grow only to sting the unrestrained imagination that gave 
them birth," replied Helen, with a quiet smib. 

** Well, Helen, we won't discuss Sir Gerard more at present, 
only I will ^ve you this piece of information, that we expect him 
here with Lady Emily next week. Now, look round ; not one 
word of admiration have I received as yet for my bower ! " 

" 'T is a shrine fit for a Peri I will that do, Mildred? " replied 
Helen, laughingly, rising, and with her arm linked within her 
friend's, she wandered round the exquisite little apartment. 

" Scarcely," replied Mildred. ** I expect your admiration will be 
far more exuberant to-morrow morning, when daylight reveals all 
its beauties, and you see my parterres and fountain. To please 
me. Lord Alresford seems to have anticipated every wish the most 
lavish luxury could devise. Oh, Helen, he only withholds what 
would give life and value to his innumerable gifts." 

•* Well, I shall not give implicit credence to this assertion of 
yours, until my own eyes have witnessed its truth. Do you know, 
you strongly remind me of the child in the old story-book, who 
trembled and dared not for a long time put out his hand and boldly 
seize his cake, because it was stuck with almonds and made to 
look formidable like a porcupine. Now, in my opinion, Mildred, 
had you courage to grapple with these terrible difficulties of yours, 
you would find them imaginary as the child's fears," said Helen, 
taking up one pretty thing and then another from the table against 
which they stood. ** What a superb-looKing book," continued she, 
presently approaching a small stand, on which lay a large volume, 
beautifully bound in vellum, closed with a small gold padlock in 
the shape of a heart, ^studded with precious stones. 

** This book has been my great consolation in my solitary hours, 
Helen," replied Mildred. ** I have noted in it every event since I 
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left home ; and a sad record of faults and follies it is," oominued 
she, taming over the pages. ** You shall be initiated into its 
mysteries some day, Helen I " 

** Why not now, dear Mildred ? It will spare you the pain and 
trouble of relating the history of the past four months," replied 
Helen, glancing with intense interest on the close manuscript pages. 

Lady Alresford closed the book, and for a minute appeared 
irresolute. 

" Well, Helen, you shall take it with you to your room ; on con- 
dition that you will sacredly, jealously guard its contents from 
every eye save your own, and return it to me to-morrow evening. 
I shall be happier, I think, when you know the history of all my 
misdeeds ; though do not let me quite lose your good opinion, my 
Helen," said she,, placing the book in Miss Campbell's hand, while 
tears gathered in her eyes. ^ , 

** I am too sensible of my own failings to condemn others ; and 
least of all you, Mildred," replied Helen, affectionately. 

** Ah, Helen, your affection for me renders you lenient to my 
faults ; though I fear that journal will make revelations of incred- 
ible folly, astounding even to your forbearance. Let me show you, 
however, how to possess yourself of my secrets ; for that little 
golden heart locks them up securely as my own, and only yields its 
treasure to the initiated. You see that small turquoise flower— 
lightly press its anthers together, and the book unfolds its pages to 
you, Helen. Now, try if you understand the spring." 

** Yes, it opens perfectly. What a very ingenious contrivance I " 
exclaimed Helen, as her white fingers quickly detached the tiny 
heart. 

•* I hear Aglae's step in the next room ; so she shall go with you 
now. She made it her especial request that she might be permitted 
to wait on dear mamma the night of her arrival. But come, first, 
Helen, and see how magnificently I am lodged," said Ladj 
Alresford, entering her bedchamber, 

Helen surveyed, with some wonder and curiosity the large, lofty 
apartment into which her friend led her, with its stately bed and 
rich velvet hangings, its tall pier-glasses, and profusion of chairs, 
tables, couches, and china ; its luxurious toilette and tall blazing 
lights, ready to illumine the couch of the fair young girl by her 
side, who stood laughingly watching her movements. Helen, how- 
ever, thought to herself that were the choice hers, she should still 
much prefer her own snug little apartment at' home, with its white 
toilette and simple tent bed, to all this splendor ; and some such 
opinion she expressed. 
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" And so I think also, Helen ; and even in my most melancholy 
moods am sometimes tempted to laugh outright, when I look round 
on all this splendor/' said Mildred, as she kissed and took leave of 
her friend for the night. 

Eager to commence the perusal of the manuscript, Helen, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, quickly dismissed Aglae, 
and comfortably wrapped in her dressing-gown, she threw herself 
into an arm-chair, and opened the precious volume. She read, and 
as her eye glanced over page after page, her eloquent features 
expressed sorrow, pity, and sympathy. Many of the entries were 
written in a short, hurried hand, and the page blistered with tears. 
Helen's cheek flushed with anger and indignation, as she learned 
all her friend had suffered from Colonel Sutherland's treachery ; 
and her breath came quick and fast as she read Mildred's ingenu- 
ous detail of her subsequent interview with her husband ; not a 
single fact, however criminating to herself, had she omitted ; and 
Helen's tears flowed as she read her despairing self-accusations. 
Without equivocation or an attempt to justify her conduct, she had 
sincerely recorded the facts of each day as they occurred ; and 
Helen felt, that, however greatly the want of moral firmness was 
to be deplored in Mildred's character, no one could peruse her 
frank avowals of past error, and of deep affection for her husband, 
without esteeming and loving her in a tenfold degree for her noble 
struggles and aspirations after good. 

We will transcribe, for the reader's edification, a few passages 
from our heroine's journal. The following entry was made about 
a fortnight before Helen's arrival : — 

" Tuesday, September 6. — Rose at my usual hour, restless and 
languid. Breakfast passed without any remarkable incident 
Lord Alresford was silent, and I in no mood to exert myself. 
There is surely something strange and artificial in the existence I 
now lead. My words and actions rouse no responsive chord within 
my own heart. Nothing kindles interest, and I weary of myself 
and all the world. I had read of such feelings, and now I some- 
times smile to think how eloquently I could descant on the subject 
— I, whom all the world thinks a personage so very prosperous 
and happy. I wonder whether Lord A. ever guesses at what is 
passing in my mind? Sometimes, after an involuntary fit of 
abstraction, I turn and find his eyes riveted upon me with a kind 
of moody expression on his brow. I suppose he is weary of so dull 
and taciturn a companion ; as he invariably then proposes to read. 
Ah ! if the book might be his heart 1 for, ever since my last 
unfortunate attempt at explanation, after our ride to the Chauntry, 
24* 
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be has been so cold, so reserved, tbougb at tbe same time so vei^ 
kind and considerate, that I cannot help accusing myself of ingrat- 
itude and captiousness in finding fault at all. But, patience I the 
legend on my coat-of-arms ought to be Queen Mary's famous 
motto, * Time unveils Truth ; ' and one day or another my husband 
will know how dearly I would have prized his affection. Breakfast 
over, after wandering round the garden, I sat dtwn and read 
Bacine's * Mithridate.* French heroes knd heroines never speak 
the language of love. However, at luncheon I heartily wished for 
a little of the insensibility of Bacine's heroines, when a note 
arrived for Lord Alresford from Wardour Court. He just glanced 
it over, and laid it beside his plate, and then presently arose to 
deliver a message himself to the groom who rode over with it 
When he returned he told me shortly that business of importance 
for Lady Catherine Neville would prevent him walking with me ; 
and with this abrupt notification he left the room. I felt piqued, 
cut to the heart, and made a hasty retreat to the drawing-room, 
where I busied myself in arranging a basket of flowers just sent in 
by the gardener. Presently Lord A. entered. He stood by me 
for a little time watching my movements. I did not speak ; I 
could not ; a choking sensation seemed to take away my utterance. 
*♦ * Mildred,* said he, at length, • why are you so grave ? ' . 
" I did not answer, and I fear rebellious tears stood in my eyes. 
** ' When shall we understand each other, Mildred? * resumed 
the Earl, with increased severity of tone. * You feel yourself 
aggrieved, and justly so, at my excusing myself as your companion 
this afternoon, without assigning a suitable cause ; and yet you 
did not ask me for an explanation. I read immediately what was 
passing in your mind, but resolved to try whether you would be 
candid enough to express it. Here is Lady Catherine's letter; 
for, in spite of your assumed indifference, you cannot deny that I 
have rightly interpreted your feelings. Oh I Mildred, reflect how 
precarious must ever be our good understanding if you persist in 
this culpable dissimulation I * 

" He then laid the letter on the table and quitted the room. 
*'Was this rebuke merited? Lord Alresford accuse me of 
indifference! If he only krew the deep, deep love and. reverence 
I bear him, and that not one thought of my erring heart would I 
— now if assured of his affection — voluntarily withhold ! But it 
is too late. I must pay the penalty of my past folly, and submit 
as well as I may to a life loveless and solitary." 

** Friday, Septembers. — Lady Catherine Neville and her friend 
Mrs. Otway paid me a visit to-day. What a strange, impulsive, 
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fascinating being Lady Catherine is ! When she raises those dark, 
iiashing-looking eyes, language the most persuasive and eloquent 
appears to speak in her glanee. Her voice too, at once so soft and 
melodious, so impassioned and earnest when wanned by her sub- 
ject, accords with the almost Eastern voluptuous beauty of her face 
and figure. She talks upon all subjects with infinite point and 
shrewdness. She has evidently read and seen a great deal« and 
her talents are of the very first-rate order. Her manner to the 
Earl is a strange mixture of playful defiance and submissive 
deference. She evidently has the highest opinion of his judgment, 
and sets the utmost value on his approbation. The mor^ I see of 
her, the less reason do I think I have for entertaining the idea 
which makes me so veiy miserable, that she wished to exchange 
his guardianship for a dearer connection. Her manner when 
speaking to him is totally disembarrassed, and Lord Alresford, on 
his part, talks and laughs with all the ease and familiarity of old 
acquaintance. He cannot love her. / could not talk so to him ; 
for if he be not indifferent, his case must be parallel with mine. 
But what matters it if, while groping about in the dark to avoid 
an imaginary peril, I have as entirely lost my husband's heart ? 
Lord A. gave her ladyship a very pressing invitation to visit us in 
the course of a week or two ; which, of course, I was compelled to 
second, so I shall have opportunity for observation. Should, then, 
my fast-fading doubts resolve themselves into realities ? but no, I 
cannot contemplate the agony,' the torture such certainty would 
bring. God alone could support me under an ordeal so fearful, — 
that blight of loving with all the spirit's energy, to reap despair I 
better, far better, the silence of the grave ! At times, also, I have 
remarked a change sweep over Lady Catherine's lovely features. 
Has some poisoned fang insidiously pierced her happiness likewise ? 
Once or twice in my presence her light laughter has been arrested, 
and her smiles have disappeared like bright sun-rays behind some 
ominous thunder-cloud. I shall observe, compare, and judge 
impartially ; and the event of the ne:^t few months will cast its 
shadow, for good or evil, over my future life. Well may I 
supplicate for a favorable issue ! 

" The only scrap of conversation with Lady Catherine I think 
worth recording, is, that she informed me Mrs. St. Priest is gone 
to visit a friend in Paris, and would be absent four months. Be 
♦his as it may, she shall never more have opportunity to play off 
her dangerous wiles upon me ; as I fully coincide with Lord 
Alresford's desire, and intend to drop her acquaintance altogether. 
Her veiy name makes me shudder, and recalls the precipice, on 
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the verge of which, the firmness and forbearance of mj husband 
alone rescued me." 

Then came a few brief lines. The character was wavering and 
trembling, and many of the words blotted by tears. 

** Satuniay evening. — To-day all has been dark, cold, dreary, 
as the white shivering mists, which even now as I write gather 
and roll over the distant landscape. I have unwittingly displeased 
my husband — how, I know not Kind and courteous as ever, yet 
throughout the day there has been a reserve, a reproach, in his 
manner which has almost broken my heart Twenty times he has 
addressed me as * Lady Alresford ; ' and no one can imagine the 
freezing, cutting accent with which these words leave his lipa 
God grant me patience I " 

The last record in Mildred's diary, every j^ord of which Helen 
read ere she laid her head on her pillow, was the following, written 
the evening before Lord and Lady Elvaston's arrival. 

" Tuesday. — I have pow to record a narrow escape which hap- 
pened to me this morning; an escape, from the humiliating 
consequences of which I still tremble, though preserved. After 
breakfast, having seen Lord Alresford set out on horseback for 
Avington, I came to my room, and wishing to make some little 
alterations in this journal, I drew my writing-table near the win- 
dow, and soon became absorbed in my employment. Aglae, who 
is absolutely frantic with joy at the prospect of seeing dear mamma 
and having the house filled with company meanwhile, was busily 
engaged in the adjoining dressing-room in bringing to light a 
quantity of my wedding finery, which, ever since that momentous 
event, has slumbered in peaceful oblivion on the shelves of my 
wardrobe. I suppose I must have been occupied with my pen 
about an hour and a half, when she clamorously besought me to 
inspect a new dress, which she pronounced perfectly charming ; 
and accordingly, to get rid of her importunity, I followed her into 
the dressing-room, leaving my book wide open on the table. I 
could not have been absent more than five minutes, when, to my 
unspeakable horror and dismay, I heard a step in the boudoir. I 
flew, rather than walked back, and my consternation was not 
diminished when I saw Lord Alresford standing near the table I 
I felt my cheek flush crimson. Luckily, there was very little 
written on the page, and in rising my pocket handkerchief had 
fallen and concealed even most of that ; but, instead of taking the 
matter coolly, I advanced, and, like a simpleton, confusedly closed 
the book ; and then, doubtless, stood like a culprit with downcast 
eyes, awaiting my doom ; for I felt unspeakably embarrassed. I 
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was eoDSoioas that Lor^Alresford's calm, steady, inquiring gaze 
was upon me — yet I was silent ; for an explanation would fiave 
entailed the evil I sought so awkwardly to avert 

*• * I merely intruded, Mildred, to give you a letter bearing the 
Stanmore postmark, which I brought with me from Avington. I 
am sorry to have interrupted your occupation,' said he, at last, in 
those cold, measured tones I so dread. He then, with his look of 
most lofty nonchalance, turned on his heel and quitted the room ; 
and I — 1 >ank on my chair and wept 

" Oh, Lord Alresford, when will these mutual heart-burnings 
oease? When will you give me your heart? Had you rifled my 
treasured secrets, never could I have ventured more into your 
presence — • to be despised, and made, perhaps, the object of your 
oompassionate regard 1 Oh, mamma I dear, dear Helen I I have 
need, indeed, of all the love and consolation you both can offer. 
Come and aid me to bear a burden which daily grows more 
btolerablel" 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Thb following morning, Mildred arose refreshed and composed. 
Her dreams had been happy ones ; hope once again agitated her 
heart ; and% fresh, bright, and radiant, she descended, and 
greeted her parents with the warmest of affectionate welcomes. 
There was something so familiar, something that vividly recalled 
old times, in seeing them and Helen once more gathered round 
her, which called forth her happiest flow of spirits. Lord Elvas- 
ton, as usual, after taking two or three strides from the table 
to the window and back again, and congratulating his daughter 
OB the improvement in her looks, seized his favorite Times, and 
was preparing to make himself exceedingly comfortable over its 
columns, when Mildred playfully snatched it away, vowing that, 
at least for one morning, she would monopolize his undivided 
attention. 

Lord Elvaston laughed, remonstrated, but finally yielded the 
point ; i^nd Mildred, speaking in her most animated accents, was 
Dearing away the paper in triumph, when Lord Alresford entered 
the room. She paused, but the good spell was still upon her, and 
(riie instantly advanced and greeted him more cordially than was 
liar wont She thought he lodced distorbed, anxious; as the smile 
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with which he met her vanished immediately; and her spirits 
sank, for in spite of herself a foreboding of evil arose in her mind. 

** What is the matter, Alresford, that you look so discomforted 
this morning?" asked Lord Elvaston, in his blunt manner, shaking 
hands with the Earl. 

Lady Elvaston glanced with some uneasiness, first at her daugh- 
ter, then on Helen. Mildred's eyes were fixed on her husband, 
and mutely asked the same question as her father. 

** Merely a letter from Baynton, who is compelled to delay his 
visit to us for a few days," replied Lord Alresford, evasively. 
**Gome, Mildred, will you not take your post and give us ^me 
breakfast?" 

Slowly she walked to her seat. She felt that something more 
than the mere disappointment of Sir Gerard's visit furrowed her 
husband's brow ; besides, the unhappy are always timid ; appre- 
hensive lest some worse evil should befall them. 

** Well, and what detains Baynton? Any mishap in his farm? 
He wrote me, a week or two ago, a most flourishing description of 
his management," said Lord Elvaston, laughing satirically at the 
idea of Sir Gerard turning farmer. 

** My dear Helen, pray do not pour all the cream away into the 
water in the teacups," whispered Mildred, trying to rally, and 
laughing at Helen's assiduous efforts to lighten her labors. 

*♦ No ; the truth of the matter is," resumed Lord Alresford, in 
a low voice, *'that Baynton's letter brings me the painful intelli- 
gence of a hostile encounter having taken place yestefday morning, 
between Col. Sutherland and my young neighbor, Normanton " 

** Eh I what, — a duel ? " interrupted Lord Elvaston, abruptly. 
" What was it all about ? Surely Baynton has not been fool 
enough to run his head into the scrape." 

" He was Lord Normanton's second. Being an intimate friend 
he could not refuse that office, after having used the most strenu- 
ous exertion to adjust the quarrel. It is a modt deplorable affistir; 
and arose. I understand, from some high words which passed be- 
tween Lord Normanton and Colonel Sutherland, whom the former 
accidentally encountered at Moreton," said Lord Alresford, hastily 
glancing at Mildred's pallid lips and face. 

Both Lady Elvaston and Helen locked inexpressibly shocked, 
but they had too much womanly tact to notice poor Mildred's 
agitation. The unconscious cause of Coloael Sutherland's first 
infidelity to his betrothed, they guessed what her feelings must 
be ; and though Helen leant forward so as to screen her a moment 
from observation, it was not by words her sympathy was ezpresaed. 
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Lord Elvaston stood in silent cogitation ; his kind, good-humored 
foce expressing what it seldom did — perplexity. 

** You have not yet told us the result of the duel," said he at 
length. , 

Lord Alresford hesitated, and looked at Mildred. She struggled 
for firmness, dreading lest her husband should imagine that her 
emotion arose from excessive fear for Colonel Sutherland's safety. 
She knew herself innocent of any design or wish of supplanting 
Miss Conway; yet the scene at the Nethercote fete weighed heavily 
on her conscience, and brought to her mind, in bitter humiliation, 
the salutary precept, ** Shun even the very appearance of evil ! " 
She raised her eyes imploringly to her husband's face. He 
hastened to answer. ' 

" Lord Norraanton is badly wounded in the shoulder. I trust, 
not, however, dangerously; though the surgeons seem to be of 
opinion that his cure will be a tedious one. Colonel Sutherland, 
I grieve to say, received his antagonist's tall in his side. It has 
fiinde been extracted ; yet, from the excessive hemorrhage, serious 
apprehensions are entertained as to the result of the operation. 
Bayjiton, of course, remained for the present with his friend at 
Witham," replied the Earl, quickly turning aside. 

** A pretty affair, truly ! Two young men, with headstrong 
passions, choose to shoot at each other, perhaps rob their country 
of a valuable life, — or rather of two, for the survivor, if a man of 
feeling, drags on a miserable existence, haunted by bitter remorse, 
and morally unfit for anything but moping misanthropy, — and 
all in vindication of the shadow men call — honor! It sounds 
inhuman at this moment to utter such a thing, but I will say that 
dastardly fellow, Sutherland, has got what he richly deserves. It 
was always my private opinion that he wanted kicking out of the 
regiment, for his heartless conduct to Miss Conway! " exclaimed 
Lord Elvaston, in a fume, pacing up and down the room. 

** I am assured, by Sir Gerard, that the immediate cause of the 
quarrel was not his dishonorable trifling with Miss Conway. I 
understand she had absolutely broken off her engagement before 
her brother's return home ; when, from some deplorable impulse, 
Colonel Sutherland went to Moreton, and insolently refused to 
leave the house without an- interview with her. Lady Normanton's 
nervous dread of a scene unhappily induced Miss Conway's com- 
pliance, and, in the mJdst of her conversation with Colonel Suther- 
land, Lord Normanton arrived, to pay his first visit to his mother 
and sisters since his return to England. The sequel of this his- 
tory is easily imagined. Lord Normanton properly insisted upoh 
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Colonel Sutherland's immediate departure; lie refused, and a 
challenge was the result," said Lord Alresford, addressing Mil- 
dred, as he drew a chair to her side. 

She felt the kind consideration of his words and manner, and 
her heart thanked him for it. Did he guess her bitter compunc- 
tion, and interpret rightly the sigh which involuntarily arose, as 
she looked back on the thorny, sinuous path she had chosen, in 
preference to the straight, though more abrupt one, which would 
nave led her to the same goal in peace and safety ? She smiled as 
he took her little hand in his ; for her life for months past was 
an exemplification of what she had indirectly been the means of 
' teaching poor Maude, — of that rare self-possession which great-^ 
' sorrow alone can give, of that ready command of the outward signs * 
of a spirit at ease, which serves oft but as a glittering robe thrown 
over the wasting wretchedness within. 

'* The consummate villain ! to come amongst us, conceal his 
engagement, and all but publicly deny it I This young Norman- 
ton must be a fine, spirited fellow ; and though I heartily abomi- 
nate affairs of this kind, it will give me infinite pleasure to shake 
him by the hand some day," exclaimed Lord Elvaston, seating 
himself again at the breakfast-table. 

** Do not let us talk more on this painful subject. Our discos- 
mon cannot benefit either of the sufferers," interposed Lady Elvas- 
ton, who marked with painful anxiety the quick nervous tremor 
w^ich every now and then shook poor Mildred's frame. 

Her wish was obeyed, — breakfast was speedily brought to a 
conclusion, and then Mildred flew to the solitude of her chamber, 
to struggle for composure, and, if attainable, — self-reconciliation. 
She felt stunned by the tragic finale of her brief love-passage with 
Colonel Sutherland, — its baneful shadow still hovered over her, 
though its reality had long, long ficd. 

Hasty in her resolves. Lady Alresford determined, though 
fraught with some humiliation to herself, to go at once to War- 
dour Court, and make what reparation she could in the way of 
sympathy to Maude Conway ; who still remained Lady Catherine's 
guest. Accordingly, accompanied by Helen, she set off after 
luncheon, while her mother strolled through the grounds with the 
EarL When they arrived at Wardour, a travelling carriage and 
four stood before the door, much splashed, and the horses looking 
jaded and weary, as if having recently performed a rapid journey. 
Lady Alresford and Helen exchanged quick glances of dismay as 
they alighted and entered the house. In the hall they met Lady 
Catherine and Miss Conway. Maude's eyes were red wiUi exces 
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nve weeping, and her faoe pale, almost rigid with intense grief. 
She hurriedly exchanged salutations with Lady Alresford, and 
once more throwing her arms round Lady Catherine's neck, sprang 
into the carriage, which in another instant whirled away. Lady 
Catherine's lip trembled, and tears rolled plentifully down her 
cheeks, as she silently led the way to the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Otway was there, restlessly pacing up and down, her face the very 
picture of woe and consternation. From her Mildred learned that 
Jliss Conway had been suddenly Bent for to Witham; for an 
unfavorable change having occurred during the night in Lord 
Normanton's state, he demanded she might be summoned. Lady 
Kormanton, on the receipt of the express announcing her son's 
wound, fell into violent convulsions, — this time no imaginary 
idlment, — and had been ever since confined to her bed; whilo 
Isabella, having made arrangements to pass the ensuing three 
months in Paris under Mrs. St. Priest's chaperonagc, could with 
difficulty be induced to delay her journey to nurse her mother. 
kn indescribable dread seemed to weigh upon Lady Catherine's 
spirits, and vainly did Mildred seek for words of comfort and 
hope; but knowing from dire experience that the first gush of 
grief is more easily assuaged when none stand by to witness the 
' soul's prostration, she took her leave ; having first obtained a 
renewal of Lady Catherine's promise to spend a portion of the 
ensuing week at Amesbuiy, should nothing unforseen prevent. 

The next few days glided heavily along; and though blessed by 
the presence of her parents and dearest friend, they were perhaps 
the most exquisitely painful of any Mildred had yet spejgt. She 
felt disturbed and humbled by a catastrophe, the issued widbh 
was yet uncertain ; besides, when alone with her mother, a feeling 
of unusual restraint bound her tongue. Upon the subject of the 
duel, and its preceding circumstances, she found it impossible to 
discourse; and equally did she recoil from any allusion to her 
present position in her husband's regard. On this latter topio 
Lady Elvaston most judiciously forbore to press her ; either satis- 
fied with the result of her own observation, or reassured by her 
long conversation with Lord Alresford. Mildred would almost 
have felt ashamed to own to herself the feeling of relief with 
which, early in the following week, she hailed Lady Emily Bayn- 
ton's visit. Her presence rendered conversation more general, and 
made less perceptible, by encroaching somewhat on* the easy inter- 
course of th(^ family party, that false position which was her daily, 
hourly bane. Besides this, she had the extreme felicity of seeing 
ihat Helen's quiet good sense and talents jHPodiiced their desired 
S5 
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effect upon her gaesi Lady Emily was at first attracted , then, 
as Helen gained on her good opinion, her approbation and friend* 
ship were not long in manifesting themselves; and, ere Sir Ger- 
ard's arrival, she was quite established in his mother's good graces. 
Not but what there existed a lingering feeling of disappointment 
in Lady Emily that her son had not made a more elevated choice ; 
still she was too good, too truly conscientious, to allow merely 
ambitious views to thwart his happiness. She knew that her son's 
wealth and position made him a desirable prize for the machina- 
tions of certain match-making young ladies ; but she had witnessed 
the signal defeat of more than one such fair strategist, for Sir 
Gerard persisted in preferring the task of selecting, rather than 
the compliment of being selected. Lady Emily came with the 
intent of judging Helen rigidly, — of bringing her utmost tact to 
her son's rescue ; should she perceive that his fastidious notions 
of woman's delicacy and reserve were artfully lulled by the fasci- 
nations of an vntrigvmite, eager only for the distinction it was in 
his power to bestow, and caring little for his affection except so &r 
as it would promote her object Helen was not slow in responding 
, to the friendly overtures of Lady Emily ; whose kind and thou^t- 
- f ul dignity of manner challenged her admiration, and took away 
the feeling of embarrassment she might reasonably have anticipated 
in making the acquaintance of Sir Gerard's mother. In his letters 
to Lady Emily, her son meanwhile expressed the utmost impatience 
to join the party at Amesbuly ; which was soon increased by the 
arrival of Lady Catherine and Mr. Egremont Turville, who required 
little persuasion to become an inmate of the same mansion with 
his fair cousin. Lord Normanton's wound was progressing slowly, 
though favorably, — so much so, that after the lapse of ten days, 
he was able to rise from his bed and spend a portion of each day 
on a couch in the library ; and Sir Gerard spoke hopefully of his 
speedy convalescence. 

Mildred performed her part of hostess to perfection. At onoe 
graceful, dignified, and prepossessing, not one of the guests divined 
how deep a canker consumed her heart. Her winning smiles and 
exquisite manner made everybody envy the Earl's felicity. Greats 
indeed, would have been the marvel could they have seen her, 
after one of these brilliant displays, seated uneasily, languidly, 
before her toilette ; impatiently awaiting the moment when she 
might escape from Aglae's scrutiny, and give herself up to the 
luxury of lonely meditation. Ceasing then to feign, she contem- 
plated her position as it was ; sometimes a glimmering of hope 
would mingle with her bitter musings, and unconacioudy impart 
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a glow of animatioD to her spesLking features ; at others, in her 
fits of lowly humiliation, contrasting herself with the bright, 
radiant, intellectual Lady Catherine, the clouds in her destiny 
would seem to gather, and circle her in unfathomable gloom ; and 
ihen fervently did she supplicate for strength and sijbmission to 
bear unmurmuringly the hard discipline and burden of life. - 
8olaoed by the fervor of her prayers, she would then rise and seek 
ter bed, comforted, and prepared on the morrow to renew with 
unabated resolution her routine of duty, with a feeling of half- 
d^ned confidence at her heart that her vigorous strivings after 
Tight were not destined to remain unrewarded. * 

The afternoon before Sir Gerard Baynton's arrival, the post-bag 
Inrought a letter to Lady Alresford from Glarar Tennyson. After 
giving a full detail of the pendin^^ preparations for her wedding. 
Miss Tennyson concluded her epistle by proposing to pay a fiying 
visit to Amesbuiy, to say farewell previous to this event ; as she 
was staying with her broker at a friend's house in the neighboring 
county, and would pass' through Avington on her road home. 
Mildred, with an amused, puzzled expression of countenance, put 
the letter into the Earl's^ hand ; and as he only shrugged his 
flhoulders, and made no comment when he gave it back, she sat 
down and penned an answer in the affirmative. The following 
day, as they were just sitting down to lunch. Sir Eichard's carriage 
drove up to the door, and Miss Tennyson, hanging on her brother's 
ann, saUed into the room. 

" Well, my dear Lady Alresford, I am so enchanted to see you 
again I " exclaimed she, turning again to Mildred, after she had 
received, and returned the salutations of the party. ** All our 
good folks, I can assure you, have not doffed the sackcloth ; they 
still mourn your absence I But how beautiful your new home is I 
Dick and I have been in raptures during our drive through the 
park. My dear lord, we must compare you to some envious 
magician, who carried off the star of our neighborhood, to shower 
upon her the magnificence of Aladdin's faiiy palace," and Miss 
Tennyson's eye glanced round the noble apartmentnn which she 
stood, and then sought a wider range over the valleys and wood- 
lands of the park. 

"Do you think so. Miss Tennyson? I fear, then. Lady 
Alresford is lamentably insensible of the wonders I have achieved 
for her ; she takes things, I assure you, for more philosophically 
ihan Aladdin's heroine — the princess with the unpronounceable 
name," replied Lord Alresford, smiling, and turning negligently 
:kway. ' 
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"Does sbe, reallj?" responded Miss Tennyson, with a little 
incredulous laugh ; but Mildred here hastily interposed, and 
invited Clara to follow her brother's example, and take some 
lunch. 

•* Oh, thank you, no I We partook of a very late breakfast 
before setting out ; but Dick has such an extraordinary appctkc," 
replied Miss Tennyson, glancing at her brother. *< It is sometning 
<)uite ludicrous to see him and Frank Norwood devour, in antici- 
pation of a long day's run with the hounds I " 

** Mr. Norwood is a hard rider and an indefatigable huntsman, 
Miss Tennyson, atid would find little satisfaction in the sylph-like 
repasts you patronize," rejoined Sir Gerard. 

** Frank Norwood has promised to hunt only every other day 
during the approaching season. BLis reckless riding makes me 
shudder; especially as he haeT already nearly broken his neck 
half-a-dozen times in those odious 8teeple-chase& I am perfectly 
determined that he shall never ride in another." 

*' I admire your spirited resolution, Clara. I should advise you, 
however, to put picnics also under the same ban. I know you 
have a weakness for such pastoral treats, and never enjoy them so 
thoroughly as when rendered more delightful and seasonable by a 
previous downfall of rain," said Lord Elvaston, with good-humored 
pleasantry. 

** Oh, that unfortunate Femley expedition 1 I believe. Lord 
Elvaston, you will never forget it ; but I appeal to you, Sir Gerard, 
whether, after all, it was not a very pleasant party? " 

** Very much so, indeed. Miss Tennyson. 1 retain a most vivid 
remembrance of a certain promenade you and I took round a vast 
meadow, which, you know we both agreed at the time, reminded 
us strongly of walking over a wet sponge," replied Sir Gerard, 
laughing. • 

** Well, at any rate, my dear Clara, I think it is very ungrateful 
conduct to laugh at you for an accident you could not avert. You 
devised a party of pleasure, and it was not your fault if the rain 
came and frustrated your kind intentions," said Lady Elvaston. 

''Thank you. Lady Elvaston, for espousing my defence; for 
even mamma, whenever she has the cramp, vows it is a kind of 
rheumatic affection caught from the damps of Femley; though 
every one present can bear me witness that she sat swaddled up 
stiffly in cloaks and wrappers. By-the-bye, you have heard, I 
suppose, that poor Colonel Sutherland, who seemed to enjoy our 
party so much, was reported the day before yesterday to be at his 
last gasp?" 
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** Staff and nonsense 1 yoa know, Clara, we heard afterwards 
that the report was much exaggerated," interposed Sir Bichard. 
<<My friend, Danby, rode over to make inquiries at the farm- 
honse, where Colonel Sutherland has lain ever since the duel ; and 
there he ascertained that no material change had occurred in his 
situation, which still continued precarious in the extreme." 

** Lady Catherine and Miss Campbell must have found a world 
of business to transact this morning at Wardour Court. They 
have been gone upwards of four hours," remarked Sir Gerard, 
hastily, as he observed Miss Tennyson's sharp eyes fixed eagerly 
upon him. 

"Catherine has her birds and flowers to look after; besides 
which. Sir Gerard, she would doubtless show Miss Campbell her 
pictures, and all the pretty things she has collected at Wardour," 
said Mrs. Otway, deprecatingly. 

. " Ladies always contrive to eke out a wonderful portion of time 
in doing nothing," exclaimed Mr. Turville, in his dry, sarcastic 
manner ; who, since Miss Tennyson's arrival, had continued to eat 
his lunch in silence, occasionally raising his eyes with a look of 
wonderment to her face. 

*' Who is that dreamy, shy-looking man, who sat next to Lady 
Elvaston, Mildred ? " asked Miss Tennyson, as they quitted the 
diniDg-room. 

** Mr. Egremont Turville ; a cousin of Lady Catherine Neville's, 
and one of the most popular men in this neighborhood." 

"Indeed! Does he at all resemble his cousin? I am dying 
with impatience to see this much-vaunted Lady Catherine. How 
do you like her, Mildred ? " 

" I think report did scarcely justice to her beauty and talents," 
responded Mildred, decisively. 

'* She must be a great acquisition to you, then," rejoined Miss 
Tennyson; and her eyes fixed themselves inquiringly on Lady 
Alresford's face. 

** Yes, very. I hope you will find eveything as you like it here, 
Clara," said Mildred, as she ushered Miss Tennyson to her 
apartment 

" Thank you, it seems impossible to want anything," replied 
Miss Tennyson, quickly, glancing round the room. ** So Helen 
Campbell, you say, is gone with Lady Catherine to Wardour 
Court* Does Sir Gerard Baynton's admiration continue ? " 

♦* He pays her a great deal of attention ; but Sir Gerard only 
arrived this morning; so it is impossible to say," replied Mildred, 
evasively. * • 

25* 
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'' Ah, bat men so often are unprincipled enough to amuse them- 
selves in that way without any serious intentions. What does 
Lady Emily say to the prospect of having Helen for her daughter ? " 

*' I have never heard her express an opinion on a subject upon 
which one probably may never be asked by her son." 

** Should Sir Gerard make up his mind to offer to Helen Camp- 
bell, it will be the fourth match concluded this year ; for do you 
know, Mildred, I have a strange inkling, nay, one amounting 
almost to certainty, that Dick has taken it into his head to fall in 
love with Caroline Vincent ; and if so, the marriage will surely 
take place, for both she and Mrs. Wedderboume are just the 
people to jump greedily at a baronetey." 

** Opposites always meet, you know ; so perhaps Sir Richard's 
exuberant spirit and Caroline Vincent's languid sentiment com- 
bined, may make a very happy couple. Do not be long before you 
join us, Clara, for I want to show you my boudoir and garden 
while a gleam of sun linger^" said Lady Alresford, as she quitted 
the room. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Two days after Miss Tennyson's arrival found the same party 
assembled at Amesbury ; yet, during this brief periods many and 
varied were the feelings excited amongst Lord Alresford's guests. 
To the above-mentioned young lady, however, her visit proved a 
source of unmingled pleasure ; when &he talked, she found courte- 
ous and patient listeners, for no one appeared inclined to dispute 
or contest her assertions, and therefore she flattered herself that 
her communications and comments were heard with eager interest 
In the evenings her conversation was chiefly divided between Sir 
Gerard Baynton and Mr. Turville. This latter personage, who 
loved anything original, in whatever form or shape it came across 
him, so encouraged Miss Tennyson* s loquacity by a kind of mute 
deference, throwing in here and there a word, that to his infinite 
amusement, in the fulness of her confidence, she poured into his 
ear, not only her own history, but passages, also, in the lives of 
most of her acquaintance and friends. Mr. Turville's grave, dry 
manner, and pertinent questions made her feel more at ease than 
Sir Gerard's lively raillery ; yet still there were moments when she 
oould not quite make out her new friend to her satisfaction. 
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Miss Tennyson contrived to amuse herself to her heart's content, 
despite the incompatibility of her disposition and habits with those 
of the personages she was called upon for the moment to associate 
with. The only portions of the day she found insufferably tedious 
were those three or four hours which ladies generally spend alone 
before luncheon, over their embroidery and Berlin work ; and truly 
this period is about as dull as can well be imagined. Many an 
unconscious person's character receives its first wounds from tattling 
scandal falling from pretty lips, acrimonious with ennui, over a 
lady's morning work-table. However, let the conversation be char- 
itable and entertaining as it might, it was all the same to Miss 
Tennyson ; who chafed under the cruel necessity of sitting with 
her needle in her hand, instead of roaming far and wide wherever 
her restless spirit prompted. She found no amusement in needle- 
work ; the same elegant basket, containing the self-same piece of 
soiled canvas, with its one solitary rose, ever apparently destined 
to bloom alone, had been her invariable accompaniment in every 
visit paid during the last three years. To make her position the 
more pitiable, her companions were anything but congenial. The 
Lady Catherine's society Miss Tennyson found an intolerable 
restraint. She thought her cold, reserved, and haughty ; and not 
all the charm of her beauty could lessen the awe she felt in her 
presence. In Clara's giddy levity. Lady Catherine at once detected 
a mincl unrefined and frivolous, and accordingly she shrank from 
her somewhat hasty overtures, with more real disgust than she per- 
haps would have experienced, had she properly appreciated the 
hearty good-nature subsisting under Miss Tennyson's off-hand man- 
ner and loud, imperious tones. In her own heart also, Miss Ten- 
nyson accused Mildred of having lost her vivacity ; and perhaps of 
putting on a little more of the stateliness of her new rank,- than 
was perfectly warrantable towards an old acquaintance. She was 
surprised — though she scarcely knew why — at the degree of 
friendship existing between Lady Alresford and Lady Catherine. 

Mildred in these few days of unrestricted intercourse with her 
imaginary rival, had learned much that was humiliating to her 
self-esteem ; yet the trial brought balm to the suspicions which so 
long tortured her. Lady Catherine, in a few, eloquent, simple 
words, recounted the foundation, rise, and progress of her friendship 
wi^ Lord Alresford. She spoke of him enthusiastically, as one 
upon whose good opinion and esteem she set boundless value. She 
spoke of him unreservedly, without a shadow of embarrassment in 
her words or manners. Mildred glanced on her speaking features, 
on ber clear, truthful eye, and inwardly acknowledged — need we 
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say in a spirit both humbled and contrite — that her own ground- 
less jealousy had alone raised the. hideous phantom which so long 
haunted her. As for Lady Catherine, she could not sufficiently 
marvel at the change she witnessed; the Mildred she now saw 
was a being so totally different from the reserved, capricious Lady 
Alresford of the preceding months. She was amazed at the varied 
extent of Mildred's acquirements ; and tacitly recognized a mind 
capable of coping with her own, in its most lofty aspirations. Lady 
Alresford' s beauty now assumed a softer character, and she was 
never weary of watching the seductive grace of her manner ; yet 
with her quick perception. Lady Catherine instantly detected the 
strangeness of her demeanor towards the Earl ; to him alone was 
her manner reserved and shy, and at times even cold and uncer- 
tain. She felt there was a hidden spring of bitterness, imcompre- 
hensible to her, in that lot which in her moments of anguish she 
had dared to contrast with her own ; and once, and only once, she 
hinted her suspicion to Helen Campbell ; but the allusion seemed 
so painful to the latter, that she never more reverted to the subject. 

As may be supposed, the society of Miss Tennyson, overflowing 
in her way with happiness and prosperity, was not likely to prove 
over-acceptable to the trio of friends ; and the certainty that she 
was to depart on the following day would have acted upon them as 
a very enlivening circumstance, had it not also brought the pain- 
ful recollection that all the party was likewise to disperse. Lord 
and Lady Elvaston, anxious to take advantage of the mild autum- 
nal weather, had also fixed their departure on the morrow for a 
month's sojourn at Brighton, before settjing for the winter with 
their daughter at Amesbury. Mildred, therefore, was not even in 
her usual spirits, sad and silent she pursued her occupation. The 
day had turned out slightly rainy, and as frequent showers ren- 
dered it impossible to wander far from the house, the ladies in the 
afternoon again assembled in the drawing-room. Lady Catherine 
took up a book, and threw herself on a couch ; Helen kept up a 
desultory conversation with Miss Tennyson, while Mildied sat 
down to answer some notes. 

These dispatched, she silently took up her work ; and insensibly 
her thoughts reverted to the morrow, when Lord Alresford, Helen, 
and herself would remain the sole inmates of the house. On what 
terms would the Earl again meet her after their long suspended 
private intercourse ? and how was her husband affected towards 
Helen Campbell? Mildred could not satisfactorily answer this 
latter question. Lord AlresfoKl's manner to her friend was always 
courteous ; but at times there was a distant coldness in his mode 
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of addressing Helen, perfectly incomprehensible. Often, too, he 
appeared to weigh her words with sharp scrutiny; and she 
reinai-ked more than once, when walking alone with Helen, that if 
they chanced to meet the Earl, he would strike into an opposite 
path to avoid the meeting. What did this conduct portend? so 
different to Lord Alresford's cordial, friendly reception of those he 
esteemed. The painful solution forced itself on Mildred's mind 
that Helen was only tolerated by the Earl ; not yet valued for her 
own intrinsic merit. In vain she sought the cause of this appar- 
ent dislike ; two reasons only suggested themselves ; either that the 
Sari's displeasure at female friendship was unconquerable, or that 
lie disapproved of Helen's presuming to aspire to the hand of Sir 
Gerard Baynton. 

The sound of the sharp clapping of the door caused Lady Aires* 
ford prf sently to break off from her reverie, and look up ; when 
she beheld Miss Tennyson standing before her, armed with cloaks 
and umbrellas, ready equipped to brave the inclemency of the 
weather for a walk in the park. As soon as Clara vanished, Lady 
Catherine and Helen threw aside their books and gathered round 
Lady Alresford. The rain still continued to fall at intervals ; but 
BO softly that it more resembled a heavy, drizzling mist. ^11 the 
gentlemen were still absent; Sir Gerard had carried off Lord 
Elvaston to his farm, the others were gone out to shoot. Lady 
Elvaston, Mrs. Otway, and Lady Emily Baynton were- likewise 
occupied in their own apartments, so that the "triad of friends, 
much to their satisfaction, were left for a considerable time to their 
own devices. 

In about two hours Miss Tennyson returned, having enjoyed, as 
she declared, a most delicious walk. After fidgeting about the 
room for some half hour, descanting upon Mr. Frank Norwood's 
happy qualifications, she suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Oh, Mildred, as it is only just four o'clock, pray put down 
your work and perform your promise of taking me into every nook 
and comer of this palace of yours. Mamma and Mrs. Wedder- 
boume would lift up their eyes in astonishment, did I conclude my 
visit without surveying its wonders. Indeed, I should get quite 
renowned as a woman devoid of a spark of curiosity ; and as note 
riety is always disagreeable, you must really consent, Mildred, and 
introduce me immediately to your bower ; which, you know, I did 
not see on the day of my arrival." 

Lady Alresford, always kind and ready to oblige, arose, laid 
aside her work, and followed Miss Tennyson out of the room. 
Little did she anticipate the amount of exercise before her, or the 
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extent of Clara's indefatigable cariosity. Not content with walk* 
ing through the pictore-galleiy and principal apartments, eveiy 
closed door in her progress excited her irresistibly to explore its 
bearings ; every staircase, however narrow, inspired her with the 
most violent impulse to mount ; even Mildred herself had never 
before penetrated so far into her new home. At length, to Lady 
Alresford's unfeigned satisfaction, with the exception of the wing 
in which her own apartments were situated, the mansion was 
explored from the housekeeper's room to its uppermost chambers. 
Gladly, therefore, she bent her steps towards her boudoir. 

** Where does that door lead to, Mildred ? " asked Miss Tenny- 
son, suddenly pausing, and pointing to a door- way almost concealed 
under a projecting arch, at no great distance from the boudoir. 

•• To Lord Alresford's private rooms," replied Mildred continu- 
ing her progress. 

Miss Tennyson, however, stood still, and fixed her eye resolutely 
on the shining mahogany door. 

** I should so like to see Lord Alresford's private room ; dear Mil- 
dred, surely you can gratify my curiosity and take me in. I often 
penetrate into Dick's sanctum ; but as for that, so all the world 
might at any time, and only be rewarded for their pains by the 
edifying spectacle of two or three old racing calendars on the table 
mixed up with a queer jumble of fishing-tackle, powder-flasks, 
caricatures, unanswered letters, a Bell's Life stuffed in an arm- 
chair near the fire, and a pair of old boots roasting within the 
fender. The Earl is from home, therefore, I am sure, I have your 
consent, Mildred ; " and before Lady Alresford could interpose, to 
her unspeakable consternation, Miss Tennyson flung the door wide 
open. ' ^ 

" My dear Clara I must entreat, nay, I request you most per- 
emptorily, not to enter this room. Lord Alresford would be exces- 
sively displeased, and most justly so, at our intrusion here during 
his absence," said Mildred, as she saw Clara unceremoniously 
usurp a privilege that she had not yet once availed herself of. 

** Displeased ! You cannot be serious, Mildred," responded Miss 
Tennyson, retreating a few steps towards Lady Alresford, who 
stood on the threshold of the door ; then, immediately bounding 
forwards again into the room, she exclaimed — " what a splendid 
prospect his lordship has I It quite takes away one's breath with 
admiration " 

•* Clara, come away, I beseech," interrupted Mildred, earnestly; 
though her own eye wandered with eager interest. 

The room was a moderately-sized one, with a deep bay-window 
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oommanding an extensive view. A Turkey carpet covered the 
floor, and curtains of heavy crimson and blue tapestry somewhat 
softened the glare of light pouring in from the window. On one 
side of the room folding-doors, slightly ajar, opened into the Earl's 
dressing-room, and a few choice paintings hung on the opposite 
wall. An oblong library-table stood in front of a blazing fire, 
upon which lay several books, an open blotting-case, and various 
writing-materials. The chairs, escritoire, and book-shelves were 
of dark polished oak ; though nothing could be more simple and 
unpretending than the furniture and arrangement of the room. 

" Upon my word, Mildred, I never saw a more exact likeness of 
yourself than this ; pray, grant me a few brief moments to admire 
and gaze upon you," exclaimed Miss Tennyson, laughingly point- 
ing to a portrait hanging over the fireplace. ** Really, what a gal- 
lant man your liege lord must be I I protest here is another min- 
iature of your fair self. I wonder, when I have been married five 
months, whether Frank Norwood will think my picture worth 
enshrining so carefully." 

Mildred's curiosity was now fairly aroused. She was not aware 
that the Earl possessed her portrait ; and soon, with a beautiful, 
changeful color flitting and deepening on her cheek, she steod by 
the side of her pertinacious guest. The framed portrait she then 
at once recognized as having been the property of Lady Elvaston ; 
who had, doubtless, presented it to the Earl. The picture under- 
neath was a small medallion portrait of herself, set round with 
pearls, painted about two years after her betrothal to Lord Aires- 
ford. It was many years sinc^ she last gazed upon it, but yet 
tears sprang to her eyes as she vividly recalled the little scene its 
presentation to him gave rise ; her childish bashfulness and reluc- 
tance to venture on so momentous an undertaking, until at length, 
encouraged by her mother, she timidly tendered it. She recollected 
then, how her young heart thrilled with joy and pride at the man- 
ner in which her ofiering was received — at the assurance which 
then fell from the Earl's lips, that nothing should ever induce hinf 
to part with this, the first token of her love. She saw he had 
remembered his pledge ; and her own faithlessness in the affair of 
the ring (which a few days after receiving the portrait, he placed 
upon her finger) smote with fresh compunction on her conscience. 
Then, for some few minutes, she stood sad and absorbed; her 
emotion, luckily, unobserved by Miss Tennyson ; who, now that 
she had lured Lady Alresford into the apartment, felt all scru- 
ples about the propriety of her intrusion vanish, and was amus- 
ing herself by oalmiy passing the pictures in review. At length 
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her eye rested on the folding-doors, and, in another instant, At 
darted through them into the Earl's dressing-room. The noise 
caused Lady Alresford to turn rdund. She Mi excessively pro- 
voked ; yet, at the same time, amused at Miss Tennyson's reckless 
audacity. As Mildred was well aware expostulation would be lost 
on the pertinacious Clara, she merely reminded her of the lateness 
of the hour, and tried to lure her away, by promising to show her 
something better worth looking at in her own apartment. Clara, 
however, turned a deaf ear to her bribe ; and Mildred could have 
wept with shame and vexation at the unpleasant position her 
guest's levity had betrayed her into. Miss Tennyson approached 
the dressing-table. 

** I perceive," exclaimed she, loudly ; <* the Earl, with all his 
handsome looks, is not half such a fop as that brother of mine. 
Mercy upon me I you should only see Dick's toilette, with his 
pomades, essences, and pomatum for his hair ; which I sometimes 
tell him he anoints to such good purpose as to convey to my mind 
a tolerable good notion of what a Nubiito savage is like I I 
suppose that door opposite communicates with your apartments, 
Mildred?" 

Lady Alresford raised her eyes to the window ,- one glance al 
the scenery without showed her that it did. 

«* Now, dear Mildred, if you are not tired, we will go to the 
boudoir. His lordship will never divine the visit we have paid to 
his apartments," exclaimed Miss Tennyson, after vainly awaiting 
Lady Alresford's answer. 

Mildred, only too delighted to carry her off, as she was in 
momentary fear of the Earl's return, immediately professed her 
willingness to adjourn to the boudoir ; inwardly resolving that 
nothing should ever tempt her to play the part of cicerone to Miss 
Tennyson again ; when, to.her dismay, she heard Lord Alresford's 
step in the corridor. She knew that there was now no chance of 
escaping undetected from the* apartment What would the Earl 
Hhink of her prying intrusion during his absence ? for in Miss 
Tennyson's presence it was impossible to explain how the circum* 
stance happened. For a minute the strongest possible impulse 
possessed her to flee ; or, at any rate, to make the attempt. As 
for Clara, she laughed, evidently thinking their sudden discomfit- 
ure an amazing good joke. Lord Alresford paused at the door, 
and gazed in perfect astonishment when he beheld the occupants 
of his room. He looked first at his wife's flushed cheek, then in 
the face of her companion. Mildred stood silently, without 
attempting an explanation ; and for once Clara's undaunted spirit 
came to her rescue. 
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''I dare say yonr lordship feels rather Etrprised at seeing me 
herc/^ exclaimed she, without the slightest hesitatiou ; for by the 
smile of amusement which immediately sprang to the Earl's lip, 
she saw that his threatened displeasure at their intrusion was 
dissipated; •*' but having been all over the house with Lady 
Alresford, she could not resist my entreaty to be admitted to a 
glimpse of these exquisite pictures. You know, Lord Alresford, 
I pi(|ue myself on my powers of persuasion, therefore 1 trust you 
will pardon my curiosity." 

** Certainly ; and, n^oreover, I must be allowed also to express 
my gratitude for the flattering surprise of finding my room honored 
by Miss Tennyson's presence ! " 

Clara cast a triumphant glance at Lady Alresford, and then 
hastily exclaimed, — 

*• Mr. Norwood has some fine pictures at Chartleigh, but they 
are not to be compared to these. I cannot regret my intrusion, 
as it has procured me a sight of them," added she, observing that 
Mildred evidently did not intend to come forward to her aid. 

" There are some equally good pictures by the same artists in 
the gallery," replied Lord Alresford, coldly. ** How did you 
discover these half-dozen paintings. Miss Tennyson ? " 

Clara colored, and bit her lip. 

*< I was attracted by that admirable likeness of Lady Alres- 
ford," replied she, evasively, after a short pause. 

" Well, Miss Tennyson, 1 am glad you approve of my pictures, 
as there is really nothing else here to repay the trouble you have 
taken. But I am' at your command, should you desire to inspect 
any other object in this apartment," added the Earl, with a smile. 

** Oh no. I thank you. Mildred has been most kind and indul-' 
gent, and has exhibited everything she thought likely to give me 
die slightest gratification," rejoined Clara, hastily, foi;once feeling 
herself out of place. 

Lord Alresford smiled. 

" I am sorry Lady Alresford has forestalled mo in this pleasant 
task. Miss Tennyson ; but I dare say she has done the honors 
better than I should, having so very familiar an acquaintance 
with everything the room contains litely to interest you," said 
the Earl, glancing archly at Mildred. 

Miss Tennyson hastily drew out her watch. 

♦•Five o'clock," exclaimed she, making a hurried retreat 

towards the door. ** Mildred, do you know I am beginning to 

despair of ever catching a glimpse at your boudoir ? I must say 

good-bye now,, or my maid will^ be in convulsions at the sight of 

26 
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my straight curls. I suppose the rain spoiled your sport this 
afternoon, Lord Alresford?" said she, opening the door. 

** I have not quitted the house since last I had the pleasure of 
seeing you. Sir Gerard and Lord Elvaston are not yet returned 
from the Chauntry," replied the Earl, laughing. 

Miss Tennyson uttered some expression of astonishment, des- 
canted in a few words on the mil(Liess of the weather, and then 
closed the door and disappeared. Mildred would have given 
much to follow her, but she felt that her hasty retreat would 
probably be displeasing to the Earl, as well as appear strange in 
the eyes of the giddy Clara. She stood, therefore, silently by the 
fire, leaning against the mantel-piece, with a very grave face, — 
feeling at times half inclined to laugh, half inclined to weep. 

•* I see by that puzzled look of yours, Mildred, that yon are 
striving to account to me for your presence in this room. I have 
divined the reason already ; the fact is, you did not bring Miss 
Tennyson here, but she brought you, — is it not so ? " said Lord 
Alresford, presently, in a tone of great amusement. 

'' Yes, I believe this is a true statement of the case," replied 
Mildred, smiling. 

''But you came only on the supposition that I was from 
home." 

** I feel greatly distressed at our intrusion. Lord Alresford. I 
vainly besought Clara to refrain from entering this room, but she 
persisted in disregarding my entreaties. I trust you are not dis- 
pleased ? " said Mildred, looking anxiously on the Earl's rather 
clouded brow. 

**0h, certainly not It was, nevertheless, a great piece of 
impertinence on Miss Tennyson's part," replied Lord Alresford, 
pointedly, entering his dressing-room. 

Mildred wondered whether she was to take this as a sign of 
dismissaU She, however, still lingered; for the Earl's tones 
were cold, and she had now the most intense horror of anything 
approaching a misunderstanding. Presently he returned. She 
still stood by the fire. For some minutes neither spoke. 

** Why are you so silent. Lord Alresford ? Perhaps you find 
me in your way, and I had better leave you," said Mildred, at 
length, tears of wounded pride springing to her eyes at the indif- 
ference the Earl manifested on their first private interview for sp 
long a period. « 

*' Sts^, Mildred ; you know that these suppositions of yours 
are pei^ectly unreasonable. I am vexed, annoyed beyond measure, 
that you should think it necessar]^ to apologize for your presence 
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heie, — tiiat you should be so absurd, so heartless, as actually to 
talk to me of intrusion. Mildred, can you find no other way to 
mark your indifference save by this almost insulting reserve ? ** 

Never before had she seen him so angry for so slight a cause. 

" Indeed, Lord Alresford, your accusation of heartlessness is 
unmerited. I was wrong to allow this foolish feeling of embar- 
rassment to " 

** Embarrassment ! What cause have you for embarrassment^ 
and with me, Mildred? " asked the Earl, peremptorily, bending a 
searching glance on her face. 

•• I feel so powerless to requite your goodness and indulgence." 

•'Rather say, conscience reproaches you for your wavering, 
undecided course, Mildred. You hide from me feelings which it 
is your bounden duty to reveaL You cannot bear my scrutiny, 
therefore you shun me ; or else, wherefore is it that we have only 
met in public during the past fortnight ? " 

"^ Surely I am not to blame for this, my lord," murmured 
Mildred. 

" Did you ever express the slightest desire to see me, Mildred? 
Even now, I owe your presence to an accident, which you consider 
it necessary to deplore. Two motives can alone prompt your total 
evasion of the terms of concord and amity on which, immediately 
after our marriage, we agreed to live. Either you do care for me, 
and are therefore keeping up a culpable reserve, or you regard 
me with absolute, frigid indifference." 

Mildred buried her face in her hands. She trembled, for the 
words sounded strangely from the EarFs lips. Eagerly did she 
listen and hope for that one little sentence, that avowal of affection 
on his part, which would have unlocked the fountain of her heart ; 
but it came not. Silently Lord Alresford stood, the cloud still 
resting on his brow. She had never before seen him so hard to 
be conciliated; even her tearful eye and pale cheek seemed to 
have lost their accustomed power. She could not bear to leava 
him in anger, yet she saw he was resolved to make no overture at 
reconciliation. She approached, therefore, and putting her hand 
in his, timidly raised her eyes with a supplicating expression to 
his face. 

** If you will forgive my waywardness this once, I will promise ' 
never more to offend. . Believe me, I am very, very grateful I " 
said she, in faltering accents. 

"Oh, Mildred! how many more times will you promise this? 
Now that you have satisfied your conscience, and made some con- 
cession, I suppose you are going ! " said Lord Alresford, in a tone 
of sorrowful reproach, still holding her hand. 
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** No ; I will go or stay, as you desire." 

** Then stay. Do you remember the day when you gave me 
this medallion, Mildred ? " said Lord Alresford, after an interval 
of silence. 

*♦ Perfectly," replied she, taking it from his hand. " This tiny 

Eortrait strongly reminds me of my past delinquencies " she 
esitatcd and colored. ** Lord Alresford, will you never restore 
the ring that you gave me in exchange for it ? " asked she, with 
emotion. 

♦* Why should I give back that which you care not for, Mildred? 
You rejected and esteemed it of so little value " 

"Niiy; if I thought so, should I now ask for it again?** 
exclaimed she, imploringly. 

** Some day, perhaps." 

*• I see you are resolved not to listen to me, Lord Alresford," 
said she, resentfully. 

'* Answer me, Mildred ; if you prize not this," and the Eaii 
pointed to the wedding-ring on her finger, " of what value can 
the other — once intended as its mere symbol — be to you? " 

She colored deeply. 

** Give it to me again, if only as a sign, a pledge, that you have 
forgotten and forgiven the past," at length rejoined she, earnestly, 
hastily turning away. 

''Willingly; on these terms I cannot hesitate," said Lord 
Alresford, passing into the adjoining room, and opening his 
dressing-case. "Come hither, Mildred; come and take the ring 
yourself from the place in which it has lain ever since I rescued 
it from the hands of Colonel Sutherland. Are you still afraid of 
intruding ? " added he, sarcastically, as he perceived that she did 
not immediately obey his summons. 

In a minute she stood beside him ; and soon the ring sparkled 
on her finger. A weight seemed Hftioved from her heart ; for 
even the very bitterness of his reproach soothed. He stood by 
her while she talked for the next half-hour with an ease she 
would have before declared impossible, as she laughingly turned 
over the contents of his dressing-case, every now and then raising 
her eyes to his, beaming with the radiance of hope. He did not, 
could not join in the feelings which prompted her light-hearted- 
ness ; and perhaps even she, in a little longer, would have found 
it impossible to dissemble, and the dressing-case might have been 
pushed aside for a more thrilling theme, had not the Earl's valet 
entered to apprize his master that it was time to commence his 
toilette operations to meet his guests at dinner. Mildred hastily 
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arose, for she too had forgotten the hour, and quitted the room, 
as the hands of the clock pointed to half-past six. 

When Lady Alresford entered the drawing-room half an hour 
afterwards, the Earl was there alone ; as Sir Gerard's pcrtinucitj 
in exhibiting his agricultural progress had, for once, foiled her 
father's habitual punctuality. She thought he still looked very 
grave ; nor did he respond to her trifling query, as she advanced 
and stood by his side, with his accustomed promptness. Alildicd 
felt a kind of intuitive instinct that a crisis in her fate was at 
hand. Had she trifled with her husband to the extent of his 
forbearance ? She knew the determination of the EaxVs character, 
and what if he should now decide to leave her to her own vacil- 
lation and too tardy repentance ? for, from her mother's lips, she 
had learned that a high diplomatic mission abroad had been again 
tendered for his acceptance. One by one, however, her guests 
now entered into the roon^ and the review of the apprehensions 
^hich assailed her must be postponed for future meditation. 

The evening passed drearily away. Mildred was in no mood 
to exert herself; and the prospect of their approaching departure 
appeared to check the vivacity of the party. Miss Tennyson, her 
brother, and Mr. Turville, chiefly sustained the conversation at 
dinner ; for the circle was not swelled on this last day by any 
stranger guests. 

Meanwhile, Sir Gerard and Helen, as may be supposed, were 
not in the merriest of moods at the thought of their speedy 
separation. His attentions were now so open and marked, that 
with all her retiring modesty, Helen could not deny to herself 
the happy consciousness that she was beloved; and the frank 
though timid pleasure with which she received Sir Gerard's 
devotion, rendered her unspeakably dear to him. With that 
undefined sensation at heart, which made her feel restless and 
unhappy without exactly knowing wherefore, Helenr retreated 
from the fling of Miss Tennyson's lively pleasantries, and took a 
distant seat near the window which opened into the conservatory. 
Here she was joined by Lady Catherine, and on Sir Gerard's 
aipearance in the drawing-room, he likewise drew a chair near 
them. Mildred having exhausted every available subject of con- 
versation with Miss Tennyson, and being resolved that she should 
not victimize Helen, opened the piano, and there kept her engaged 
for some time, aided by good Mrs. Otway, who, a little awe- 
struck and amazed at OL.ra's showy atteinpts, sat by her in mute 
Attention. 

** You know we return to the Chauntry to-morrow, Miaa Camp- 
^6 
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bell," said Sir Gerard, abruptly, when Lady Catberine on a signal 
from Mildred, arose and joined ber at tbe piano. 

" Yes; I am very, very sorry." Sbe paused, tbinking, per- 
haps, that sbe bad said too much, and then added, with a slight 
blush, ** You know. Sir Gerard, every one must regret the loss of 
Lady Emily's society." 

** You admire and love my mother, then, Miss Campbell ? " 

**Not to feci for Lady Emily tbe most lively affection and 
admiration after all ber kindness, would indeed be ungrateful," 
replied Helen, warmly. 

"Then, will you not consent speedily to visit ber at tbe Chaun* 
tiy ? How happy would my mother be always to have such a com- 
panion ! Do you not feel, tbe heat of tbe room intolerable, MisB 
Campbell? Let us stroll round tbe conservatory," added Sir 
Gerard, after a pause. 

Sbe silently arose. • 

" Helen, you will become our guest ? Perhaps in tbe midst of 
tbe dear, old familiar scenes, I may take courage, and learn from 
the lips of my former friend and playfellow, whether the Obauntiy 
is ever to be to me what my brightest visions of happiness have 
dared to picture. Helen, you will come ? " and Sir Gerard todc 
and retained her hand in bis. 

The beautiful color glowed on Helen's cheek. Every pulse 
fluttered. She felt that sbe was beloved, and a bright smile parted 
her lips. Tbe shadowy obscurity around veiled her features, and 
fearfid for tbe moment of trusting ber voice, sbe walked on in 
silence. Sir Gerard impatiently reiterated bis question. 

" If Lady Emily invites me," at length replied she, in a soffc 
low voice, hesitatingly. 

** Then you will come, Helen, when my mother bids, and stay 
until I give you leave to depart," replied Sir Gerard, with a smile. 

** Not if you turn out a very strict jailer," responded sbe, with 
a light laugh, immediately taking up bis tone. " How exquisite 
yonder group of the dbaturas look in this glancing light ! do they 
not. Sir Gerard ? Tbe flowers at this distance appear like bells of 
sculptured ivory." 

** Yes. Lady Alresford has displayed great taste in tbe arrange- 
ment of ber flowers. Sbe possesses, indeed, tbe most exquisite 
tact for making everything around ber beautiful and happy ; and 
yet, Helen, — 1 fear, tjiough, I am going to make a very imperti- 
nent speech, — I desire you not to take your ideas of matrimonial 
felicity from your friend. Most men would be far more exactii]|| 
and jealous of their wife's smiles, than Alresford seems to be." 
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" Upon my word, Sir Gerard, it rnnet indeed be a strangfe, 
exacting disposition that finds fault with a being like Mildred," 
replied Helen, bending with heightened color over a beautiftil rose 
half blown, while her fingers lightly strayed amidst its foliage. 

•♦ I am very much mistaken, if Lord Alresford does not find 
fault, however. You remember their variable courtship, Miss 
C'ampbell, and that sad affair with Colonel Sutherland. What 
now must be Lady Alresford's feelings? though, to a certain 
degree, the innocent cause of the late disaster." 

" Hush, I implore you, Sir Gerard," hastily exclaimed Helen, 
in alarm, as she heard a hasty step down one of the sidewalks of 
the conservatory ; and soon after Miss Tennyson made her appear- 
ance, wearied and heated by her exertions at the piano, - and 
eagerly seeking refreshment, as she said, in the cool temperature 
around. 

Sir Gerard looked inexpressibly provoked, and after a few min- 
utes led Helen back into the drawing-room ; but, unfortunately, 
no fresh opportunity occurred to renew their tete-a-tite ; as after a 
little more music, tie ladies, remembering the long journey on the 
morrow, made an early retreat ; despite Miss Tennyson's vocifer- 
ovts assurances, that, so far as her personal comfort went, it was 
immaterial to her whether she spent the following day bowling 
along the high roads, or enjoying the luxuiy of domestic quiet at 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

It was little past ten o'clock when Miss Campbell, accompanied 
by Lady Catherine, entered her room. The latter had greatly 
attached herself to Helen. She admired the simple, though strong 
decision of her character ; and perhaps its very contrast with Lady 
Catherine's own ardent, imaginative temperament, enhanced the 
attraction. A cheerful fire blazed in the grate, and the two, draw- 
ing their chairs close round the hearth, extinguished their candles, 
and settled themselves comfortably for one of those important talks 
in which young ladies delight The fire light diffused a cheerful ' 
ruddy glow over the apartment ; and all things around wore that 
air of solid comfort which can alone be enjoy^ in the well-built, 
well-furnished rooms of old England. 

Helen listened with deep interest to Lady Cal&erine's animatod 
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descriptions of character, and frequent praise of Lord Alresford. 
From the first, she had rejected the notion that any other tie, save 
one of warm friendship, founded on mutual esteem and admiration, 
united Lady Catherine to the Earl ; and this conviction was now 
strengthened and confirmed by the result of her own observation. 
Helen, besides, felt an inward assurance, from words accidentally 
dropped from time to time by Lady Catherine, that the cloud which 
often shadowed her new friend's brow, arose from some secret 
attachment she had formed abroad. Lady Catherine, in all their 
conferences together, studiously turned the conversation from her- 
self ; never admitting the possibility that her heart could bestow 
itself on any one, and seldom alluding to her residence abroad. 

Helen and her friend had been talking together for about half an 
hour, — Mildred, her husband, and Sir Gerard Baynton, being the 
prominent subjects of discussion,— when, after a smart rap at the 
door. Lady Catherine's maid entered with a letter, or small packet, 
in her hand. Wilmot, though a very old and faithfully attached 
iservant, was never remarkable for amenity of manner or sweetness 
of visage, and now her features were pinched up into very unequiv- 
ocal indications of discontent. 

** This letter, or whatever it may be, my lady, was left for yon 
iibout an hour and a half ago, by a person who requested to spieak 
with me, and gave very particular injunctions that it should be 
delivered without delay. I told the man, flatly, that I could not 
undertake to give the letter to your ladyship before you retired for 
the night ; but here it is, my lady ; a soiled, dirty thing, scarcely 
fit to present to your ladyship." 

** Very well, Wilmot ; you did quite right to receive it," replied 
Lady Catherine, carelessly, taking a little square packet from her 
maid. 

** If I might offer a suggestion, Lady Catherine, I should caution 
jou against opening that envelope. There seems a box, or some- 
thing hard, inside. In Italy, one has heard of strange presents 
having been sent to ladies. Will not your ladyship allow me first 
to examine it ? " exclaimed Wilmot, hastily, seizing her mistress's 
arm. 

** No. I dare say its contents are perfectly harmless, Wilmot 

Bhould I require assistance, you see Miss Campbell is at hand, so 

• I need not detain you here any longer," replied Lady Catherine, 

with visible effort, suddenly putting down the packet on her knee. 

Wilmot murmured something to herself; and then, with evident 
reluctance, obeyed her mistress, and quitted the room. As soon 
as the door closed Ladj Catherine turned, and cast a long, seaioli- 
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mg glance on her oompaanion. Helen, with an intaitive feeling of 
delicaoj, immediately arose and occupied herself at the table close 
at hand. She heard the slight crash of the paper as the envelope 
of the letter yielded to Lady Catherine's impetuous touch, and 
immediately afterwards a low exclamation, either of pain or aston- 
ishment, made her hastily turn again towards her friend. By the 
light of the fire she then saw something glittering glide from the 
envelope over Lady Catherine's white gown to. the floor. Helen 
sprang forwards to restore it; but Lady Catherine, with a face 
pale as ashes, hastily forestalled her, and hid the object in her 
bosom. 

" Dear Lady Catherine, I fear you are ill/' said Helen, quickly. 

"Do not be frightened, Helen; I shall be bettor directly," 
replied Lady Catherine, rapidly, as she saw Miss Campbell's eye 
glance towards the bell. 

Astonished beyond measure, Helen sat down again. Lady Cath- 
erine buried her face in her hands, while a paioful tremor shook 
her frame. The packet was from Mr. Eandolph, and enclosed the 
half of the clasp, on the reception of which Lady Catherine had 
promised to meet her lover at any hour or place he chose to indi- 
cate. The following few words were traced on the paper in which 
the jewel was wrapped : — 

•* Half-past eleven to-night, in the Hermitage at the end of the 
cedar walk. F. K." 

It was no slight proof of Lady Catherine's love and faith, and 
of his empire over her, that Mr. Eandolph asked. A guest at 
Amesbury, was it possible that she could comply with his request, 
without danger of compromising her reputation? This it was, 
the humiliating feeling of carrying on a clandestine intrigue, that 
brought the flush to her cheek, and which turned her joy into 
shame and distress. She sat cowering under this sense of humilia- 
tion, and shrinking from the pitying gaze of Helen's eyes ; yet the 
intense desire to behold him she loved again, burned strongly 
within. To fail Mr. Randolph now, would be to retard the con- 
summation of her dearest hope — the avowal of her marriage <; for 
had he not promised — pledged himself — at their next interview 
to explain the mystery, this secret, which bound her, as it were, 
with iron fetters ? A smile, bright and trustful, beamed over her 
expressive features ; then she arose, and, after standing a minute 
in gloomy meditation over the fire,^ advanced to the windows, and 
drawing back the curtain gazed without^ She then walked to the 
toilette-table, and taking up Helen's watch looked at the hour. 
The hands pointed to eleven. 
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" Helen, onr knowledge of each otli6r bas been brief; we have 
been thrown together a great deal latterly, and events have ripened 
our intimacy during this short period, probably more than yean 
of casual intercourse would have done. As a climax to our singu- 
lar friendship, you must now believe and think just the very oppo- 
site to what you are about to hear and witness. I cannot explain ; 
yet I tell you, Helen, that even though contrary to your senses, 
you must believe me pure and incapable of a dishonoring action as 
yourself. But to the point ; I am under an imperative obligadon 
to meet a person this night. Can you, Helen, direct me to some 
private mode of egress to the gardens?" asked Lady Catherine, in 
a low, resolute voice, returning to the fire. 

She shrank beneath the gaze of bewildered, utter incredulity, 
which she read in Helen's eyes. 

** Catherine, are you serious ? Surely — surely not. It cannot 
be I " exclaimed Helen, rising, and gently taking Lady Catherine's 
trembling hand which rested on the mantel-piece. 

"Cannot you believe it, Helen, when I — I tell it you? Do 
you imagine that I would undergo this humiliation for nought ? 
or encounter your withering astonishment for the sake of a sony 
jest ? '' replied Lady Catherine, passionately, snatching away her 
hand. 

There was a kind of resolute tenacity in Lady Catherine's tone 
and manner, which convinced Helen that expostulation would be 
vain ; even had their degree of intimacy warranted such interfer- 
ence on her part. Already she stood before the toilette, unclasping 
her bracelets from her arms and the ornaments from her neck, 
while the crimson on her cheek glowed with the brightness of the 
most hectic flush. 

** Well, Helen, will you aid me, or must I have recourse to my 
faithful Wilmot ? " at length, asked Lady Catherine, turning, so 
as to confront Helen. 

**If nothing will induce you to swerve from your resolution, 
Lady Catherine, I think I can show you a private way into the 
garden. In the room adjoining this, there is a window opening on 
a small glazed balcony for flowers ; and from this balcony, a narrow 
flight of steps descends on to the lawn at the back of the mansion," 
replied Helen, with visible reluctance. 

Lady Catherine impetuously entered the small adjoining apart- 
ment, which Mildred had arranged as a kind of study for her 
friend. Aware of Helen** passionate love for flowers. Lady Aires- 
ford had expressly chosen these two rooms for her, and amused 
herself with collecting within the smaller one everything that 
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fapcy suggnsted was likely to gratify ber friend's taste, or afford 
occupation to her hours of retirement. A few of her best and 
most successful pictures adorned the walls ; and all Helen's favorite 
authors were arranged in the book-shelves, or displayed on the 
pretty tables around. The shutters of the balcony window, which 
were fast closed, afforded a momentary impediment to Lady 
Catherine's eager investigation. She, however, coolly placed the 
candle in Helen's hand, and after a brief survey succeeded in 
flinging open the glass door at the head of the steps. The chill 
October night wind made Helen retreat'; arrayed as she was in 
her muslin evening dress. It was clear moonlight, and the sky 
appeared dappled with little silver clouds. 

** Surely, dear Catherine, you will not venture abroad without 
some thicker covering than that thin shawl on your shoulders. If 
I could but persuade you to postpone this interview till some more 
propitious night ! until your return to Wardour, when you know 
there would be no occasion for a nojctumal ramble. Those clouds 
betoken rain, and at no distant period also. Dear Catherine, do 
let me prevail," said Helen, earnestly. 

Lady Catherine, however, stood immovable, gazing without. 

** No, Helen ! 't is a waste of words to seek to dissuade or detain 
me," at length, replied she, slowly re-entering the room. '* But if 
you will do a kindness, lend me those," added she. pointing to 
Helen's bonnet and garden cloak, which lay on a chair near. 

• ** Willingly ; let me help you. Stay, Catherine, I will fasten 
the cloak more securely with' this large clasp that Lord Alresford 
gave me last week," said Helen, hastily going to- the toilette-table, 
and returning with the brooch. 

**Eing, and dismiss Wilmot; she will imagine I am occupied 
with you in this room. Expect me back in half an hour, dear 
Helen," said Lady Catherine ; and, carefully closing the door, she 
descended the steps; which on one side were flanked by the man- 
don wall, and lightly sprang on the lawn. 

The hermitage, the place of rendezvous indicated by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, was about ten minutes' walk from the house, situated in one 
of the*most beautiful and romantic spots in the grounds. The 
planting of this locality had been one of the favorite schemes of 
the late L©rd Alresford ; and its singularity of aspect, and a cer- 
tain wild, majestic gloom, imposed greatly at first sight. From the 
flower garden a circuitous path ingeniously cut, led through a 
secluded part of the grounds, until at length it lost itself amidst 
the intricacies of several acres of cedars and fir-trees planted in 
Gompaci square masses, inter^ted by broad walks of green sward. 
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At the end of the principal alley called the Cedar Walk, a sharp 
turn led to the hermitage ; built on an ornamental bridge over a 
large piece of water running parallel with the above-mentioned 
walk. 

With light step Lady Catherine pursued her way towards this 
bourne ; looking, as the wind blew aside her cloak, and revealed 
the snowy robe beneath, like a spirit flitting amid these gloomy 
solitudes on its midnight rambles. The moonbeams shed their 
tranquil, steady glare, checkering the ground around with the 
tremuloun shadows of the waving branches above, and throwing up 
long, mysterious vistas of gloom at every break in the trees. The 
rain had fallen plentifully during the day, and sparkling drops still 
hung here and there on the leaves and grass, and rcfi-eshing odors 
sprang from the moist earth teeming with life and vegetation. 
Ofttimes the fresh night-breeze blew back her bonnet, and com- 
pelled her, with a shudder, to wrap the cloak more tightly around 
her figure ; and more than once she fancied a light drop of rain 
fell. Above, large, watery-looking clouds now rolled in heavy 
flakes before one another, until, breaking into fantastic forms, 
they gradually merged into the dense gray masses, frowning on the 
horizon. 

Strong as was her courageous resolution, Lady Catherine glanced 
timidly around as she entered the gloomy cedar grove ; and invol- 
untarily she quickened her pace. Every now and then a sudden 
rustle and plunge amongst the long grass and bushes made her 
start nervously, and precipitately she hurried on, until she turned 
the angle of the walk, and, to her infinite joy, beheld the hermit- 
age, xet, excited as were her feelings, a sentiment of awe crept 
over her, as she gazed on the solemn grandeur of the scene now 
before her. Deep shadows floated on the broad expanse of. the 
water, contrasting with the tremulous glitter of the moon's rays, 
here and there fitfully gleaming on its surface. Terrace after ter- 
race of huge sombre trees sloped down on either side to the water's 
edge, and beyond, heavy woods, dark and shadowy in the moon- 
light, bounded the horizon. 

With rapid step and beating heart Lady Catherine traversed the 
bridge, wondering that no loved voice as yet greeted her. The 
door of the hermitage was wide open. In another moment she 
sprang into the rustic chamber ; but Mr. Randolph was not there. 
For a brief interval she stood in suspense ; disappointment and 
anxiety oppressing her heart. She threw back her bonnet, and 
gazed around. The cold, subdued light streamed through the dia- 
irond-shaped panes of glass in the windows ; but no token or evi- 
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dence could Lady Ccitherine perceive of Mr. Kandolph having been 
true to his appointment. The few articles of furniture, Also, 
remained still undisturbed in their places. She knew not what 
to 8Uf)pose. At length, reflecting that some unexpected accident 
might have retarded his arrival, and determined not lightly to 
aban'ion her chance of seeing him, she drew a chair forwards ; 
then resting her arms on the table, and burying her face in her 
hands, thoughts swift and agitating passed through her brain. She 
heeded not the solitariness of the place, for no terrors, real or 
imaginary had power to divert her mind ; with folded arms, and 
her fair young head bowed on the table, she waited. 

All at once a gust of wind shook the hermitage, and swept from 
her side Helen's bonnet, which had fallen from her hand to the 
floor ; presently large, round drops of rain fell with a heavy, sud- 
den plash on the stone steps. Lady Catherine hurriedly arose 
from her seat, and approaching the door gazed without. The cold 
wind blew, and with a shudder she raised her hand to draw the 
cloak still more tightly around her throat. Whilst so occupied, 
her hand accidentally rubbed against the sleeve of her dress. It 
felt cold, and saturated with moisture. Instinctively she extended 
her arm, and advanced a little farther into the porch, when a sick- 
ening feeling of horror and dismay overpowered her, as she per- 
ceived that the whole lower part of the sleeve was stained of a 
deep red hue. For a moment she sank on the bench inside the 
porch ; the next, she arose and returned to the place from which 
she had just risen. Close by, on the table, was another deep stain 
of blood, and then another. Pale and immovable. Lady Catherine 
gazed, until, with an agonized exclamation of terror, she turned 
to seek refuge in flight, from the dark apprehension which goaded 
her spirit almost to madness. Once again she stood in the porch ; 
but as Helen had predicted, the rain now descended in torrents, 
while the distant roar of thunder reverberated in the surrounding 
hollows, and shook the frail bridge. The moon still shone with fitful 
glare, frequently obscured by black, opaque clouds, and the rain, 
driven by the wind, drifted before her in swift, whirling circles, 
until the whole expanse of wood and water seemed wrapped in a 
whitened sheet of vapor. In mute terror. Lady Catherine stood 
on the threshold. Crash after crash of thunder rocked the her- 
mitage to and fro ; and the wind with sullen murmur fiercely 
tossed the branches, and whistled amid the foliage. Appalled by 
the unabated fury of the storm, Lady Catherine retreated into the 
hermitage ; and closing the door,- threw herself on her knees, and 
buried her face in her hands. The gloom gradually deepened,and 
27 
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save when a yiyid flash of lightning illumined her place of refuge, 
only the faintest raya of light glimmered through the windows. 
9he tried to collect her thoughts ; but the excitement had been too 
great, and her mind wandered; taunting voices and mocking 
laughter sounded in her ears; and shudderingly she knelt, 
motionless and paralyzed, as the blast, with hoarse murmur, swept 
around. 

At length the violence of the storm exhausted itself; gradually 
the thunder became fainter and fainter ; the heavy clouds rolled 
away, and dispersed, and the moon once more rode triumphant in 
the heavens. Lady Catherine started up instantly, and threw open 
the door. The atmosphere was clearer, though still a small swift 
rain felL Gathering her cloak round her, she resolved to take 
advantage of the lull to retrace her steps back to the house. As 
she reached the end of the bridge, the great clock struck ope ; she 
had just been absent an hour and a half. With the speed of 
lightning, she hurried onwards, and, excited and weary, at length 
reached the foot of the stairs leading to the balcony in Helen's 
apartment. 

The latter, meanwhile, spent the period of Lady Catherine's 
absence in the wildest alarm. A thousand times during the con- 
tinuance of the storm had she been tempted to dispatch Wilmot in 
search of her mistress ; but deterred by the recollection of Lady 
Catherine's determination and evident displeasure, when she ven- 
tured to remonstrate with her, she wandered restlessly up and 
down, listening in dire afiright to the wind and pealing thunder, 
and forming vain conjectures as to where her friend would most 
probably find shelter. Seldom had Helen experienced a joy so 
fervent as when she heard Lady Catherine's step on the balcony 
stairs ; quickly she threw open the glass door. 

** Catherine, thank God, I see you safe back again ! " exclaimed 
she ; ** what a fearful storm ! Surely you have not been exposed 
to its fury?" 

Lady Catherine silently disengaged herself from Helen's arms. 
There was a fixedness on her pallid features, and a deep steady 
glare in her eyes, which made Helen tremble. 

•* Catherine, speak, I implore. Tell me you are not hurt" 

** I am perfectly well, Helen," replied Lady Catherine, shudder- 
ingly turning aside ; ** do not alarm yourself." 

** Let me relieve you of this wet cloak. You will catch your 
death of cold if you persist in keeping it longer around you. Come 
to the fire, dearest Catherine," said Helen, soothingly, trying to 
unclasp the cloak, from which streams of water dripped on the 
floor. 
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Lady Catherine, however, hastily passed her, and went into the 
adjoining room. Helen, more and more astonished, lingered a 
moment to replace the shutter, and then followed her. She was 
standing before the fire, and the cloak had fallen from her shoul- 
ders on the hearth-rug. Her muslin dress clung around her figure 
in damp folds, splashed and spoiled. One sleeve was entirely rent 
away, baring her white, rounded arm nearly to the shoulder, and 
her hair, escaped from beneath her comb, hung in loose, dishevelled 
masses below her waist. 

" Good heavens, Catherine I What is this ? You told me you 
were not hurt," suddenly exclaimed Helen, seizing her gown, and 
pointing to a dark red stain just below her arm. *' Ohl Cathe- 
rine what is all this about ? Why do you look so strange and 
wild?" 

" Ask no questions, I implore you, Helen. Believe what you 
will ; but no word of explanation passes my lips," exclaimed she, 
sternly, " Do I frighten you. Helen ? " continued Lady Catherine, 
after a pause, with a sad smile, as the delicate muslin yielded to 
her impetuous grasp, and in another second the fire had consumed 
the telltale marks which excited Helen's horror. ** Oh I Helen, 
may you never know that anguish which dooms the lips to silence, 
while the heart is breaking! " 

And she knelt, and buried her throbbing brow in her hands. 
Helen threw her arm round her. Presently Lady Catherine's rigid 
despair began to yield ; large tears coursed each other, at first 
slowly, down her cheeks ; but the fountain once unsealed, soon they 
streamed from her eyes, and she seemed to be weeping forth the 
very wildness and outpourings of her sorrow. Helen, unspeaka- 
bly distressed, whispered every consolation that the tenderest sym- 
!)athy could suggest, and soon, like a child exhausted by the vio- 
ence of its grief, Lady Catherine's sobs c^sed ; and, save that 
now and then a sharp spasm passed over her, she sat motionless 
with her face still buried in her hands. 

Suddenly she raised her head, and fixed her eyes steadily on 
Helen, who was still kneeling by her. 

** Helen, I know that I have no right to extort a pledge from 
you, or to burden you with the weight of a secret ; but will you 
forever insure my love and gratitude, by promising, on your most 
solemn word, to keep silence on everything which has befallen me 
this night ? " said Lady Catherine, with something of her old 
sternness of manner. 

Helen reflected a moment. 

*' Do you hesitate, Helen ? Have I been deceived in your 
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regard, your sympathy ? " resumed Lady Catherine, in agitated 
tones. << Would you add another pang to my already bitter 
destiny ? " 

"No, Catherine. I was thinking whether I should not prove 
myself your truest friend by communicating what I know of this 
night*s distressing events, to some one who could aid you by coun- 
sel or by active interference — to your guardian, for instance." 
Lady Catherine started violently. " But as I have no right to 
betray what you peremptorily desire me to conceal, I give you, 
though very reluctantly, the promise you ask. But suffer me, dear 
Catherine, I beseech you, this word of counsel " 

** Spave me, Helen ! Advice, counsel, even by my own most 
innate conviction of right, must bend to my irrevocable destiny I 
One day you shall know all, — and then I will ask you, not to pity 
me, but to acknowledge that, by a strange combination of circum- 
stances, what now doubtless appears to you so reprehensible, may, 
after all, not only prove justifiable, but also have been the sole 
, possible step the clearest sense of right could dictate." 

Helen made no reply ; feeling that to argue with her friend in 
her excited state, when rest and quiet might, perhaps, be of vital 
consequeuce, would be worse than imprudent. Lady Catherine's 
room was not very distant from Helen's, and softly and warily they 
presently glided towards it. When they entered, both at first drew 
back in momentary alarm at the unexpected sight of Wilmot ; 
who, despite the orders she had received, sat stiff and upright in 
an arm-chair in front of a blazing fire, her small gray eyes exhib- 
iting not the slightest token of fatigue. She ' roae as the young 
ladies advanced, shook her head reproachfully, and then bent a 
long scrutinizing gaze on her mistress. Helen placed her finger 
on her lips ; then feeling quite satisfied in confiding her friend to 
the faithful care of Wilmot, she speedly regained her own apart- 
ment 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The following morning, Lady Catherine was too ill to make 
her appearance at the breakfast-table. She had passed the night 
in brief snatches of restless disturbed slumber, and her wan looks, 
when daylight broke, bore strong evidence of the mental agitation 
of the preceding evening. Helen, who was early by Lady Cathe- 
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fine's bedside, was inexpressibly grieved at the languor which had 
suddenly stolen over her friend's beautiful features. Wilmot's 
deep sighs and solemn portentous shake of the head, added not a 
little to her alarm ; and without hinting at her design, Helen 
thought it right to communicate to Mildred the serious indisposition 
of her guest Accordingly, she proceeded at once to Lady Alrcsford*s 
apartment, and soon returned with her. Lady Catherine, however, 
in reply to Mildred's earnest questions, persisted in ascribing her 
indisposition solely to a slight cold, and rejected almost perempto- 
rily the united entreaty of both her friends, that she would sum- 
mon medical aid ; nor could they even induce her to delay her 
return to Wardour until the following day ; a resolve in which, 
to Helen's surprise, she was warmly seconded by the cautious 
Wilmot. 

Finding her entreaty vain. Lady Alresford, accompanied by 
Helen, presently descended to the breakfast-room ; and again was 
Mildred more than ever astonished at the evident coldness with 
which the Earl greeted her friend. Even towards the talkative 
Miss Tennyson, who sat on his right. Lord Alresford seemed more 
attentive and cordial. Mildred felt inexpressibly provoked ; and 
inwardly accused her husband of cruel injustice in suffering her 
own deficiencies and shortcomings to influence his conduct towards 
Helen ; especially in the presence of Sir Gerard Bayuton and his 
mother. She was, however, somewhat pacified and consoled, when 
she perceived that Sir Gerard had contrived to insinuate himself 
into a chair next to Helen ; and when Lady Emily, after express- 
ing the highest admiration and affection for Miss Campbell, took 
an opportunity of asking her, with a meaning smile, whether she 
could spare her friend to pay a visit to the Chauntry. Mildred, 
with a glad glance at Helen's happy, blushing face, immediately 
replied in the affirmative, and begged Lady Emily to arrange the 
matter with Miss Campbell, which she promised to do. 

The conversation, meanwhile, at the other end of the table, ran 
chiefly on the storm in the night, which had stripped the trees of 
half their remnant of foliage, and covered the walks and lawns 
instead with leaves and boughs ; diversified by sundry profound 
doubts and misgivings as to the state of the roads, on the part of 
Sir KicharJ Tennyson. As for Clara, she was in high spirits, and 
talked to Mr. Turville in her most off-hand style, inviting him to 
visit Settringham. and Chartleigh also, after she got there herself; 
and ended by giving him a gratifying assurance of Mr. Frank 
Norwood's friendship. Mr. Turville listened with an air of most 
deferential attention, till his patience was saved severer trial by 
27* 
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HIbs Tennyson's ideas being tamed into a different channel, on 
the appearance of her brother's phaeton at the door of the mansion. 
Sir Bichard was in haste to reach home in time to greet a party ai 
shooting friends at dinner that evening ; as soon, therefore, as break- 
fast was over, he harried away his sister ; and it was with feelings of 
mote satisfaction than he had experienced for many a day, that 
Lord Alresford handed the vivacioas Miss Tennyson to her car- 
riage. Sir Gerard and Lady Emily Baynton next took their 
departure ; the latter having promised to drive over on some very 
early day, and fix with Helen when she was to visit the Chaantry ; 
and then came for Mildred the painful trial of bidding farewell to 
her parents. She felt that between herself and her loved mother, 
there had been a restraint during the whole of Lady Elvaston's 
visit, which ought not to have existsed. She dared not confide the 
hopes and fears perpetually fluctuating in her mind ; and yet as 
she hung upon her mother's neck, and knew that she was suffering 
her to depart in sorrowful uncertainty, most fervent at the time 
were Mildred's good resolves, that if tit depended only on her, 
joyous, indeed, should be their next meeting ; when, all misunder- 
standing swept away, she would greet her as the happy wife of 
Lord Alresford. 

Scarce had Mildred recovered her composure and joined the 
party again, when Lady Catherine made her appearance. The 
color suffused her cheek as she greeted her cousin, Mr. Turville, 
who had lingered expressly to see her before taking his departure ; 
then, fearful lest he should offer her his escort, Lady Catherine 
hurriedly requested Lady Alresford and Helen to accompany her 
home. Mildred assented ; but Helen excused herself on the plea 
of having letters to write ; but, in reality, she panted for retire- 
ment and leisure to compose her thoughts ; to sober, if possible, 
the feeling of new, inexpressible happiness which ^fluttered at her 
heart. Mr. Turville, perceiving that Lady Catherine was not 
disposed to yield him a more kind or flattering attention than had 
been her wont of late, soon rose and took his leave, and then 
Mildred quitted the room to prepare for her drive. Lady Catherine 
sat for a long time in silence ; her eyes bent on the carpet 

** Helen," at length said she, in her soft, melodious voice, "I 
allude once more to the events of last night, to tell you that I 
shall never forget your kindness and sympathy. Although I fore- 
see that it will not be long ere you have a home of your own in 
this neighborhood, dear Helen, yet, before that time arrives, let 
me sometimes share your society with Mildred. Promise me that 
you will come to Wardour Court" 
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*' I shall like to do so more than I can express, Catierine/' 
Yejoined Helen, quickly ; for Lord Alresford's evident prejudice 
liad often been to her the subject of painful meditation ; she knew 
that she could not have given him personal offence, and therefore 
concluded his dislike most probably arose from distrust of her 
influence over Lady Alresford. Lady Catherine's cordial invita- 
tion seemed now to remove the difficulty over which she had so 
long pondered ; she could still see Mildred, and enjoy her society 
for some time, without remaining for any lengthened period the 
Earl's guest 

** Well, Helen, this is settled. Remember, the doors of War- 
dour are from henceforth open to you whenever and for as long as 
you will. Should any unforeseen event take the Alresfords from 
this place, you must immediately come to me ; though otherwise, 
I suppose, Mildred will not relinquish your society for many weeks 
to come ? " 

"No; I think I cannot leave Amesbury at present ," 

replied Helen, pausing, as Mildred and Mrs. Otway entered ; and 
about a quarter of an hour afterwards Lady Catherine took her 
departure. 

Helen sat at the window for some time pensively over her work. 
Without, beautiful woods, variegated already with autumnal tints, 
clothed the undulating glades and dells of the park, and the bright, 
cheerful sun poured into the room, harmonizing with the happiness 
which pervaded her heart. She knew she was beloved, and that ere 
long Sir Gerard would speak those words which should forever 
unite them. Gradually dreams of bliss stole over her fancy, and 
for the first time she allowed her thoughts to dwell on the felicity 
of becoming his wife. Unconsciously, the work glided from her 
hand ; a smile parted her lips, and her cheek, as she recalled 
every word, every look, glowed with fitful, passing hues. Not 
that in this retrospect she thought of Sir Gerard's rank and wealth 
as additional subjects of gratulation, save only as the medium 
through which she might shower benefits on those she loved. As 
the beloved wife of Sir Gerard Baynton, the thought would now 
and then intrude of the splendid reception she would then give her 
parents and her brothers at her new home ; but further than this, 
her anticipated elevation never betrayed her. AVon by Sir Gerard's 
devotion, almost from the very commencement of their renewed 
intercourse, Helen had given her heart unreservedly ; though con- 
scions that his position entitled him to look higher than herself in 
his choice of a wife, for a long time she scarcely admitted his sway 
over her mind, even in her own secret communings. Had Sir 
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Gerard been unprincipled, and merely sought to diversify a six 
weeks' spell in the country by a flirtation with the curate's daugh* 
ter, Helen might bitterly have rued the day when the kindness of 
Lady Elvaston brought her to associate intimately with those whose 
equal she was in mind and talent; nay, in everything save 
that touchstone of the world's pride and exclusiveness — social 
position. 

After a time, Helen awoke from her reverie, and drawing her 
desk towards her, commenced a letter to her mother. Half-a-dozen 
sheets were speedily written upon and rejected, until at last, with 
a smile at the heap of fragments by her side, she gave up the 
attempt in despair. She passed into the adjoining saloon, loitered 
a few seconds at the table, and then, throwing up the window, 
walked into the conservatory. She thought of all Sir Gerard had 
there said ; and his tones again rang in her ears. The beautiful 
white rose-bud over which she had bent the night before, had 
blown, and now expanded its snowy petals to catch the warm sun- 
beam. She wandered further, and stood by the group of stately 
dhaturas, each incident of the preceding evening vividly recurring 
to her fancy. That exquisite gush of rapture which follows the 
consciousness of a first and reciprocal love, is a joy felt but once, 
and only once, in all its purity and intensity ; so Helen strolled 
along, her calm, gentle eyes expressing something of the harmony 
and content which filled her soul. After some time she returned 
to the drawing-room, and reseated herself near the deep bay-win- 
dow. She felt too absorbed, too happy, to work or read. Few 
and rare are the intervals in life when we can summon our thoughts 
as our pleasantest companions ; when retrospect brings us nought 
to disquiet, and the future glows brightly, so that we even dare 
anticipate its joys. With her elbow leaning on the window-seat, 
and her forehead resting in the palm of her hand, Helen remained 
buried in reverie, nor did she raise her head until the door opened, 
and a servant entered the room. 

** My lord, madam, desires his compliments, and will be glad to 
speak with Miss Campbell for a few minutes in the library," said 
the man, immediately retiring. 

In a moment, Helen's happy dreams vanished. What could 
Lord Alresford have to say of sufficient moment to request a private 
conference ? Though Helen's pristine admiration of the Earl still 
remained in full force, it was shadowed by a little tinge of pique, 
that he appeared so pertinaciously to undervalue and slight her 
friendship. She had made great efforts to obtain his esteem, and 
she felt both sorrow and vexation that hitherto* most undeservedly 
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on her part, she had failed in her attempts. However, with a 
perfectly guileless conscience, she now arose to grant tho interview 
solicited by the Earl ; and, womanlike, first approached a mirror 
and smoothed the glossy bands of hair on her temples. As she 
^os stood, the thought darted through her brain, that Lord 
Alresford's request might possibly have some relation with Lady 
Catherine's extraordinary freak of the preceding night. Helen's 
cheek turned very pale, for on this mysterious rendezvous her lips 
were sealed. Nevertheless, without further hesitation, she reso- 
lutely proceeded to the library ; though we do not assert that poor 
Helen's heart, which but a few minutes before glowed with such 
pleasurable emotion, did not throb more tumultuously than was its 
wont, as she laid her hand on the door and entered the apartment. 
Lord Alresford was standing with his back to ,tho fire, apparently 
awaiting her presence. The same gravity, which in her light- 
heartedness she had scarcely remarked at breakfast, still hung on 
his brow, nor was she long in divining its cause ; for in passing 
the mantel-piece, to take possession of the chair that tho Earl 
drew forwards for her, her eye fell on the clasp, which in an 
instant she remembered she had lent to Lady Catherine to fasten 
her cloak with. It was a beautiful agate in a plain gold setting ; a 
present from the Earl, and until this moment Helen had been 
unconscious of its loss. Lord Alresford observed the rush of color 
to her cheek, as her eye glanced on the brooch. 

** I see, Miss Campbell, you recognize an old friend in this 
"brooch. AVere you aware of its loss?" said he, gently and 
seriously, placing it in her hand. 

«• No, Lord Alresford," replied Helen, mechanically taking tho 
"brooch. She felt what was impending, and her pure spirit recoiled 
from the ordeal. She was guiltless, and yet she dare not assert 
her innocence. 

"When did you last wear it, Miss Campbell? There are 
circumstances connected with the finding of this brooch, which I 
would give much to hear satisfactorily explained," resumed the 
Earl, in the same kind tones. 

** What circumstances ? " asked Helen, faintly, resolved to hear 
how far she was implicated. 

Lord Alresford looked surprised, and continued, in dryer 
tones, — 

" Certainly, Miss Campbell, if you desire this detail, I am ready 
to give it, though I had hoped the painful task might have been 
sp^ued me." The Earl paused. Helen sat motionless " Tn the 
first ] lace, then, the brooch was brought to me this moroing by 
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one of the gardeners, who found it, half concealed in the graset 
near a clump of evergreens in the cedar walk. According to mj 
usual practice, I spent some time in this room last night, afte^ 
every one had retired ; when, tempted by the beauty of the night, 
I opened the window, and strolled in the direction of the cedar 
grove. I had not proceeded far when my attention was aroused 
by the sound of footsteps along the walk parallel to that I was 
pursuing, which happened to be the beech walk, next to the park. 
In some parts of this walk, the trees, as you are aware, are very 
slenderly planted, and through several gaps I obtained a full view 
of the trespasser; who was apparently making rapidly in the 
direction of one of the lodges. I followed this person at some 
distance to the Avington gate, and then I distinctly heard the 
sound of carriage-wheels along the road. Is this enough, Miss 
Campbell, or shall I proceed ? '' asked the Earl, suddenly pausing 
and fixing his eyes earnestly on her face. 

Helen merely bowed her head. 

*' Then followed the storm, Miss Campbell. I watched its prog^ 
ress from this room — the least familiar, probably, to you of any 
in the house. Perhaps you do not know that one of these windows 
commands a full view of the balcony in front of your apartment? " 
said Lord Alresford, in tones of increased severity. 

Lord Alresford had then witnessed the departure and return of 
Lady Catherine, whom he took for herself; nor could she marvel 
at the mistake in the uncertain moonlight, for their height was 
nearly the same, and the illusion doubtless riveted by Lady Cath- 
erine issuing from her chamber, clad also in her bonnet and cloak. 
Every link of evidence seemed complete, but too surely to convict 
her ; and she, even in self-vindication, was bound to silence. She 
had pledged her sacred word not to betray her friend, and by that 
promise she must, therefore, abide. Overpowered by the semblance 
of guilt, Helen actually shuddered beneath the deep scrutinizing 
glance bent upon her. Lord Alresford awaited with patient deter- 
mination until she collected herself sufficiently to reply. 

** And you saw some one either return or depart by that balcony, 
whom you think resembled me? Is it not so, my lord?" said 
she at length, proudly, raising her eyes to the Earl's face. 

** Think ! I saw you return from the garden. Miss Campbell. 
This fact unhappily will admit of no refutation ; though I fain 
hoped, from the high opinion I had formed of your character, and 
from that I heard others express, a few words from you might 
satisfactorily explain this affair. Now, I ask you. Miss Campbell, 
whether you can deny a single particle of what I haye advanced ? " 
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" I wni neither deny nor affinn anything, Lord Aliesford, bat 
tiiat I am not guilty of what you infer; and I must decline 
answering any questions on the subject," replied Helen, hurriedlyt 
though she rai^ her clear, truthful eyes from the ground, upon 
which they had been steadily bent, and fixed them on the EarFs 
hoe, 

** You have, I know. Miss Campbell, a seeming right to set mj 
questions at defiance ; but I will tell you the grounds on which 
idone I justify my interference in your concerns. As the chosen 
friend and companion of Lady Alresford, I feel bound to investi- 
gate your conduct in this affair. It would pain me deeply, besides, 
to suppose Miss Campbell guilty of clandestine intrigue ; or still 
more, of the dishonorable conduct of heartlessly encouraging the 
attentions of my friend Sir Gerard Baynton only to betray him," 
said the Earl, indignantly. 

Helen writhed under the force of this insinuation. Her cheek, 
neck, and brow flushed? and spite of her fortitude, showers of tears 
poured down her face. 

** Believe it not. Lord Alresford I I am not guilty of this de- 
oeption. I may not disclose more ; though I conjure you to believe 
me innocent of that you insinuate ! " exclaimed she, imploringly, 
dasping her hands. 

Lord Alresford appeared surprised at her vehemence. 

** Do I rightly understand. Miss Campbell, that you deny having 
quitted your apartment last night? " asked he, at length. 

" I am not at liberty to offer any explanation on the subject," 
repeated she, faintly, covering her face with her hands. 

•* Then excuse me. Miss Campbell, the presumption must be 
against you. I cannot disbelieve what I witnessed " 

** Lord Alresford ! " interrupted Helen, vehemently, starting 
from her seat, ** I have not done this evil thing which you suspect 
On my sole unsupported assertion, you must believe me. Have 
yon sufficient confidence in my integrity ? " 

The Earl shook his head and turned aside. 

** Against other testimony than the undoubted evidence of my 
senses, I might, perhaps, have placed implicit reliance on your 
assurances, Miss Campbell.'' 

A look of despairing resolution passed over Helen's pale face. 

** As you believe me guilty of such dissembling, Lord Alresford, 
I will no longer remain an inmate of your house. Some day you 
will render me justice; and perhaps, when too late, regret the 
injuxy you may have done me. I shall return home to-morrow," 
ssid she, haughtily and indignantly, though eveiy now and then 
benr words were choked by tears. 
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Lord Alresford remained silent for a few moments ; painful ones 
were they for Helen, with her candid, frank sincerity of character. 

" Under present circumstances, I cannot request you, Miss 
Campbell, to reconsider your determination," at length rejoined 
the Earl. *' You have great influence over Lady Alresford ; and, 
believing that of your conduct which I am bound to do un^il you 
prove to me otherwise, I may not conscientiously ask you to remain 
longer her guest. But is it, indeed, totally impossible to induce 
you to put confidence in me ? Will you not suffer me to bo your 
friend in this affair. Miss Campbell ? Ecmember, a word spoken 
in season often saves endless misery. Cannot you take a lesson 
from Mildred's history, and beware in time of the pernicious habit 
of culpable concealment? Pause, ere you finally decide, Miss 
Campbell, on quitting my roof with this stigma on your conduct 
If all be right, as you tell me, consider whether, after the hopes 
you have given Sir Gerard Baynton, you are warranted in refusing 
an explanation of this suspicious circumstaftcd ; for I will not bids 
from you my determination, after what has passed between yon 
here, to avow fully and openly to my friend the causes which led 
to the abrupt termination of your visit. 

A slight shiver passed over Helen's frame. If her cup of sorrow 
were not before full, the drop was now added which should send it 
brimming over ; for the thought, indeed, filled her with anguish 
that Sir Gerard should be taught to believe her guilty and 
unfaithful, from the all persuasive lips of Lord Alresford. 

**But if you were bound to another by a solemn pledge of 
secrecy, my lord, how would you act ? " asked Helen, desperately, 
raising her face, pale as ashes, from her folded hands. 

•'Another, Miss Campbell I " A dark shadow crossed the Earl's 
brow, and he appeared lost in thought for a few seconds. Pres- 
ently he resumed, in his ordinary tone and manner. 

"Either you are acting in good faith, or treacherously by my 
friend, Miss CampbelL If the former, you ought not to have made 
this promise. No one can, or has the right to imposo such an 
extent of self-sacrifice ; and if you take my advice, you will dis- 
regard, under the circumstances, a pledge which ought never to 
have been exacted." 

Helen felt the truth of these words; her promise, and above 
all the remembrance of Lady Catherine's despair, and her actnal 
ignorance of the extent to which a frank avowal might compromise 
her friend, closed her lips. She knew that by resolutely refusing 
to answer the Earl's inquiries, she was casting happiness from her, 
perhaps, forever ; yet Lady Catherine had quitted Amesbury cod- 
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flding in lier honor, in the full and entire secnrity that her secret 
was safe. She could not betray her, let the consequences be what 
they might The EarVs words and counsel rang in her cars, for 
his Toice admonished her to do that which her own inward sense 
,of rectitude prompted ; yet, from a refinement of generosity, and 
a sacred reverence for her promise, Helen refrained. 

** Lord Alresford," at length said she, firmly and mournfully, 
" I would give much, very much to reinstate myself in your esteem. 
On the events of last night, I am bound to be silent. I'he happy 
day may not be far distant when I may clear myself in your 
l^pinion; nor will I, until then, complain of the severity with 
which I have been condemned upon mere presumption ! I shall 
leave Amesbury to-morrow," added she, with somewhat of hauteur 
in her tone and manner, as she arose to depart 
. The Earl merely bowed ; yet Helen, as she timidly raised her 
.eyes to his, thought that she discovered the expression of real 
sorrow and concern on his face. 

•' One i/^ord more. Miss Campbell. Had Lady Alresford any 
knowledge of what occurred last night ? " 

" Not the slightest, my lord. I never spoke to Lady Alresford 
from the time I quitted the drawing-room yesterday evening, until 
a few minutes before we entered the breakfast-room together this 
morning," replied she, emphatically, walking composedly past the 
Earl out of the room. 

As soon, however, as she heard the library-door close, Helen 
swiftly darted forwards, and boui^ing up the staircase, hastily 
locked the door of her room, and throwing herself in a chair, 
buried her face in her hands. Her faculties seemed stunned with 
the suddenness of the disgrace which had befallen her. Her mind, 
for a season, appeared incapable of performing its functions, and 
for a long, long time, Helen could but weep in the very bewilder- 
ment of anguish. Her first outburst of sorrow over, she arose and 
calmly began to consider her position. Sl^e remembered that she 
had pledged herself to leave the Earl's house on the morrow ; nor 
did Helen regret her act, while calmly reviewing her conduct. 
She felt indignant, wounded to the quick, that Lord Alresford had 
judged her so harshly, and that her reiterated assurances of inno- 
cence scarce moved his incredulity ; and she justly considered 
that, lowered as she was in his esteem, it would inflict too intoler- 
able a humiliation to remain longer his guest Once Helen seized 
her pen to address an earnest appeal to Lady Catherine to come to 
her rescue, and clear her from the painful suspicion ; but she felt 
the utter hor-^lessness of this course. She recalled the start of 
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keen apprehension with wiach, on the preoeding evening, laJj 
Catherine received her advice to confide the mystery to the EarL 
Another powerful reason operated, also, to indace her to lay aside 
her pen ; which was the conviction, that Lady Catherine, when 
informed of the sudden termination of her visit at Amesbnry, 
would importunately entreat her to remove to Wardour. Helen's 
native delicacy of mind revolted at the idea of remaining in Sir 
Gerard's neighborhood, under the grave stigma Which Lord Aires- 
ford would not fail to avow. She felt that total absence were pref- 
erable to encountering his altered eye, or Lady Emily's reproach- 
ful glance ; she might not confide the secret of her innocence to 
Sir Gerard's ear ; better, therefore, that the keen trial of meeting 
in coldness and alienation should be spared theuL Though Helen 
trusted that speedily Lady Catherine's high sense of generosity 
would clear her from blame, yet she determined it should be from 
the bosom of her own dear home that her earnest appeal to her 
should be addressed. She would not linger at Wardour Court, 
apparently awaiting Sir Gerard's decision ; yet the thought of hii^ 
sorrow, his reproach, threw her into an agony of grief. Poor 
Helen I how had the short space of two hours changed the current 
of her thoughts ! When she arose they were joyous, brilliant witk 
hope; but now, like a dark cloud on the blue sky of April, 
unmerited disgrace had marred and swept them away, and sh^ 
drooped under the menaced storm. 

More and more, as Helen reflected, did she become convinced, 
that her decision was right. ^She now labored, however, under i^ 
sense of injury, which, perhaps, imparted more warmth and energy 
to her thoughts and actions ; yet tears dropped fast from her eyes 
as she arose and collected together various little articles dispersed 
over the room, preparatory to beginning her packing operations for 
her journey on the morrow. She was anxious to make some prog- 
ress before Mildred's return, for she guessed what would be tho 
vehemence of her remonstrance and regret 

Helen had been thus occupied for about an hour, when she heard 
Lady Alresford's hasty step in the corridor, and in another instant 
, Mildred stood before her door demanding admittance. Slowly 
Helen complied ; the bed, the tables were covered with the con- 
tents of her wardrobe, and a large, open trunk, half filled, stood 
in the centre of the room. Mildred paused in astonishment 

** Good heavens, Helen ! what does all this mean? " exclaimed 
she, breathlessly. 

** Simply, dearest Mildred, that I must leave you to-morrow. 
Sit down, and I will explain the wonderful revolution in my das- 
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tiny since your departure," replied Helen, striving to repress hei 
teaxs. 

Lady Alresford passively complied, and Helen shortly related 
the charge against her, her inability to refute it, and consequent 
determination. Frequent and passionate were Mildred's inter- 
ruptions ; and fervently did she now admonish Helen of the danger 
of concealment Firmly, however, Miss Campbell resisted her 
endearments, reproaches, and exhortations, until exhausted, choked 
with tears, Mildred flew from the room, and took refuge in her 
boudoir. From thence, in a very few minutes, Helen beheld her 
pass her ropm again ; she heard her hurried step on the stairs, and 
felt convinced that she had gone to plead her cause with the Earl. 
Presently Lady Alresford repassed again, and Helen saw nothing 
more of her until dinner. 

Never meal passed more uncomfortably for poor Mildred since 
she became mistress of Amesbury. Her own eyes were heavy with 
weeping ; Helen looked pale and resolute ; the Earl, serious and 
unbending ; and, as a natural consequence bf this state of affairs, 
conversation proceeded at the rate of a word every ten minutes. 
Vainly Lady Alresfofd watched the countenances of her companions 
to detect the slightest trace of relenting on either. Never did she 
more bitterly rue her alienation from her husband's confidence 
than on this evening ; it bereft her of half her weapons in Helen's 
cause. Her own positive conviction of her friend's innocence in 
this mysterious affair was unclouded by a particle of doubt, and 
after their short stay in the dining-room, never did advocate seek 
more arduously to draw forth admissions in his client's favor, than 
did Mildred subtilely strive to wrest from Helen some testimony 
for her vindication. She plied her with the most ingenious ques- 
tions, dexterously left the subject for a few minutes, only lo return 
to it with renewed vigor, then put seemingly indifferent queries, 
and drew her own conclusions. Helen felt that to preserve Lady 
Catherine's secret intact required all her vigilance and skill ; and 
glad to obtain a few moments' repose, she strolled into the con- 
servatory, and sought out again the fair, white rose. Nothing but 
its green leaves now met her view, and Helen, as she approached, 
saw that the ground around was strewed with delicate transparent 
petals. It had fallen, — and, like her own hope, prematurely 
withered. She stooped, hastily gathered together the snowy leaves, 
and then returned to the room. Mildred, however, had vanished, 
and Helen, not being especially desirous of another tete-a-tete with 
Lord Alresford, swiftly followed her example. As she approached 
her room, she heard Lady Alresford's voice within, in very earnest 
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conference with Aglae. The latter, on Miss Camphell's entrance, 
instantly resumed her occupation of packing ; but Helen thought 
that Mildred's manner seemed more cheerful, and that she Fpoke 
with less restraint of her approaching departure on the morrow. 
Astonished at this change, Helen vainly taxed her recollection, 
fearful lost she had been betrayed into some undue admissions ; 
but conscience fully acquitted her of any breach of promise to 
Lady Catherine, nor did Mildred resume the subject until they 
sat alone that night, during their long and last yigil in the 
boudoir. 



CHAPTEB XXXL 

Early the following morning, Helen arose and prepared for 
her immediate departure, — not choosing to undergo the painful 
restraint of meeting Lord Alrcsford again. Sadly Mildred ai^d 
she lingered over the breakfast-table ; few words were exchanged 
between them, for each felt that there was something she might 
not speak. At length Aglae terminated this painful interview by 
entering to announce that the carriage to convey Miss Campbell 
to Avington was at the door. Helen arose; she struggled for 
firmness, and tears rolled down her cheeks. 

** You will write very soon, Helen ; and tell Mrs. Campbell 
not to distress herself, for I am much mistaken if this temporary 
shadow does not bring out your character, my Helen, in its 
brightest hues. However, I will write and tell her so myself," 
said Mildred, as arm-in-arm they traversed the hall ; for Lady 
Alresford was resolved to see the last of her friend, though fear 
lest her husband might construe it into an indirect censure of his 
conduct, prevented her from accompanying Helen to Avington. 

Helen, however, through Mildred, had had the offer of various 
escorts home from the Earl. He desired that either Aglae or the 
housekeeper should bo at Miss Campbell's command to attend her 
to GreysJon ; but Helen firmly declined their services, resolved 
to wend her way back home alone, especially as she did not choose 
that any of the inmates of Amesbury should witness the astonish- 
ment her sudden return might occasion. Involuntarily a deep 
feeling of sadness crept over her heart as the carriage rolled away. 
As long as the mansion was visible, Helen could descry Mildred's 
figure at the door; and imagination pictured the regret which 
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shadowed her face, as she stood waving her handkerchief until 
the carriage disappeared. Helen sighed, too, as she looked around 
on the fair scene she was so suddenly leaving ; on the beautiful 
park glades, half shadow, half sunshine, with dew trembling in 
glittering drops on the tender blades of grass, gently agitated as 
the soft wind crept with musical murmur amid the foliage already 
tinged with the golden hues of autumn. When the lodge gates 
were passed, the long undulating line of woods to the loft she 
knew sheltered the Chauntry. A heavy purple mist hung over 
them, though here and there bright patches of sunshine rested on 
the topmost branches of the trees, rendering the gloom beneath 
still more striking and picturesque. An indescribable sensation 
of depression overpowered poor Helen ; she sank back in the car- 
riage ; nor was she roused from her reverie until the little market 
town of Avington reminded her that she must be near her desti- 
nation, — the railway station. To her infinite joy, there was no 
one she recognized on the platform ; at that early hour it was 
scarcely probable there should be; so she quietly stepped into 
one of the carriages, and a few minutes afterwards bade adieu to 
the county of D shire. 

Helen's thoughts, as she was impelled along, were not of the 
most enviable description. Mildred's affection, however, and 
whispered parting words, afforded much consolation; besides 
which, her trust in Lady Catherine's generosity never once for- 
sook her, nor the hope that when informed of the suffering entailed 
by her faithful adherence to her promise, the latter would afford 
such an explanation to the Earl as should satisfactorily clear her 
from suspicion. As she journeyed on, musing on the one untoward 
circumstance that filled her spirit with sadness, Helen thought 
not on the smaller though still galling annoyances to which her 
sudden and unexpected return would subject her. She had yet 
to realize and to endure also the perpetual flurry of her mother's 
restless inquiries and unceasing activity to discover that which 
her daughter felt herself bound to conceal; to suffer the daily 
annoyance of the petty gossip and insinuations of the village 
notabilities, all more or less jealous of her intimacy with the 
family at the Priory ; to say nothing of the more cold, politely, 
expressed surprise of their county neighbors. Every sorrow, 
however, appeared to vanish for the moment, when Helen, after a 
wearisome journey, beheld the gray spire of the village church of 
Greysdon, and passed its pretty cottages, covered with creepers 
and trellis- work. 

As she approached her home, a feeling of inexpressible anxiety 
28* 
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took possession of her heart She wondered what her father, hef 
mother, and Colin would say to her ahrupt appearance amongst 
them, ecpecially with the unsatisfactory explanation of its cause, 
which it was in her power to offer. To her father, however, Helen 
had resolved to impart all she knew. She trusted implicitly to 
his discretion and respect for her solemn promise of secresy, while 
placing unbounded reliance on his advice. She felt she waa 
scarcely justified in carrying the suspicion to her parents' bosom 
that their beloved daughter had indeed committed herself ; or to 
return and sadden their happy home by a painful, mysterious 
silence. Her father's assurance and approval of her conduct, she 
knew, would set her mother's mind at rest; indeed, she looked 
principally to him for support and sympathy in the affliction 
which had so unexpectedly befallen her. 

The back of Mr. Campbeirs house faced the village street, and 
Helen, when she. arrived at the gates leading into the yard, 
stopped the fly which had conveyed her from Stanmore; then 
giving the man directions to drive in and set down her luggage, 
she sprang from the carriage and opened the garden-gate. The 
garden her mother loved so well looked blooming almost as when 
she left it. The brightest flowers of the season adorned the bor- 
ders, and the verdure of the smoothly-mown lawn was not marred 
even by a single stray leaf. She looked up a: the house ; the 
windows of her own bedroom were closed, and the blinds care- 
fully drawn down. Helen's silent observations, however, were 
soon interrupted by the appearance of her mother in her garden- 
ing costume. Mrs. Campbell paused and looked earnestly at the 
figure advancing towards her, not at once recognizing Helen, who 
was muffled in a veil and large shawl, and a look of displeasure 
swept over her face ; for Mrs. Campbell greatly disapproved of 
any casual comers intruding into the garden. She accordingly 
stood stock-still, with a very stately air, awaiting the approach of 
the presumptuous personage steadily wending her way towards 
her. Colin, meanwhile, who delighted to listen to the dignified 
rebukes administered by his mother, to the unhappy individuals 
unendowed with the happy faculty of discriminating between the 
front and the back doors, arose from his chair and approached tlie 
window, 

" Mother, mother! " exclaimed he, after gazing earnestly for a 
second, ** where can your eyes be ? Don't you see that it is Helen, 
darling Helen, come back again ? " and the next instant the impet- 
uous boy bounded forwards, and clasped his sister in his arms. 

** Helen 1 Impossible, Colin I And yet, — good gracious, it 
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nrast be she I Helen, my child, how in the world do you come 
here? " exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, breathlessly, as she too folded 
her daughter in her embrace. 

" Mamma, are you glad, very glad to see me? *' asked Helen, 
hiding her face on her mother's bosom, to conceal the tears which 
involuntarily started in her eyes. 

"Glad! To be sure. What a silly girl you are to agitate- 
yourself thus, my dear ! " said Mrs. Campbell, fondly kissing her 
daughter's forehead. " But I want to know, Helen, what makes 
you pop upon us so unexpectedly ? I suppose your friends, weary 
already of Amesbury, are come back to the Priory ; and yet, I 
saw Mrs. Slater this morning, and she never hinted at such an 
event, which I should think would require at least a week's 
preparation, — that is, to get everything comfortably arranged 
in the house again " 

"Do leave Mrs. Slater and her preparations, mother, and let 
us hear what brings Helen back so suddenly. Something painful 
has happened, I am certain, from your pale cheek, my darling 
Helen ; so tell us at once," interposed Colin, whose sharp ears 
had caught the sound of wheels in the adjoining yard, and the 
lumbering down of trunks and packages. 

At this moment, Mr. Campbell, attracted by the unusual din 
of voices without, appeared at the study window. Helen, as soon 
as she perceived her father, darted forwards and threw herself 
into his arms. 

" My darling child I what is the meaning of this your sudden 
return, though not the less welcome ? Surely nothing has hap- 
pened to Mildred? " exclaimed Mr. Campbell. 
. «* Come, Helen, take off your bonnet, and let us hear all about 
it," said Mrs. Campbell, following her daughter into the room, 
and closing the window. ** Who did you travel with, my dear ? " 

" I travelled alone, mamma," replied Helen, feeling, if she did 
not look, terribly embarrassed. 

* " Alone I " and Mrs. Campbell cast a scrutinizing glance on 
her daughter. 

* Do not keep us longer in suspense, my dear Helen, but tell 
us what brings you so suddenly home again," said Mr. Campbell. 

Helen paused, irresolute, for a few moments; she knew not 
how to broach the subject She dreaded her mother's persevering 
inquiries ; besides which, Helen was not one of those heroines 
who endure with a kind of proud, silent triumph, undeserved 
censure, complacent in the contemplation of their injured inno- 
ccoice ; and she naturally shrunk from detailing the little she 
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felt at liberty to do, nntil sbe had poured the whole history into 
her father's ear, and had secured his sanction of her conduct 
throu<?hout the affair. 

" Mamma,** at len^h she began, "there are some very painful 
events connected with my sudden return, which I feel sure will 
greatly rouse your indignation ; besides, the worst part of the 
business is, that I am bound by a solemn promise not to betray 
those facts which ought, and doubtless would, set the matter in 
its proper light" 

Helen paused abniptly. Mrs. Campbell looked at her husband, 
and her brow slightly contracted. 

** I don't understand what you mean, Helen," replied she, 
sharply. " If you have got into a scrape, and are in possession 
of the information which will set you right again, you cannot be 
80 absurd as to talk of such nonsense as ' solemn promises ' in an 
affair of this kind.** 

** If I might speak a few words first alone with papa, I will 
tell you afterwards, dearest mamma, everything I feel at liberty 
to detail ; and even then I think you will not blame me. Do not 
be alarmed, dear mamma I I hope, nay, I feel almost certain, 
that this shadow will prove but a temporary one.** 

*' Cei-tainly, Helen, I will leave you alone with your father, if 
you desire it ; though I do not see why this ridiculous mystery 
should be concealed from me,** exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, with 
rising color. ** I have as great a right to know your concerns as 
your father.** 

** Mamma, if you talk in this way you will break my heart 
*T is not that I wish to conceal anything from you, but I have 
suffered much already to keep my promise, and it is your love for 
me that I dread. You would, I know, suffer no considerations to 
prevent you making my justification known to Lord Alresford," 
exclaimed Helen, excitedly, tears streaming down her cheeks. 

** At any rate, let me speak with Helen first, my dear. Her 
principles are such that I feel convinced, whatever this affair may 
be, she has acted therein conscientiously and well ; therefore, why 
should you increase her sorrow by needless reproach ? *' said Mr. 
Campbell, with more energy than was his wont. 

Colin Campbell, who lounged against the mantel-piece, atten- 
tively regarding his sister, here deliberately opened the window, 
and walked away into the garden. 

'* I will go in a moment Mr. Campbell,** replied his wife, 
somewhat cooled by the sight of Helen's tears. "So it is Lord 
Alresford you have offended, my dear ? I never could endure tha 
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right of him, with his haughty, supercilious condescensions. I 
wish Amcsbury had been far enough off, before you had gone 
there. Did the Earl give you your dismissal, Helen ? '* 

** No ; I quitted Amesbury of my own free will and deed ; but 
I am also bound to add. Lord Alresford made no effort to induce 
me to alter my determination," replied Helen, prouJly. 

"One question more before 1 leave you, Helen. Has your 
sudden return anything to do with Sir Gerard Bayntou? " and 
Mrs. Campbell fixed her eyes with piercing, anxious scmtiny on 
her daughter s face. 

" Not in the least, mamma. Wo parted on most friendly 
terms," replied Helen, promptly, though a pang shot across her 
heart, as she thought on the probable coldness of his greeting 
and manner, could they now have met. 

" Well. I am glad of that. Sir Gerard, with his warm, frank 
disposition, is worth fifty fastidious Lord Alresfords I I am sure 
I pity Mildred from the bottom of my heart. She could not have 
done worse had she married Colonel Sutherland. Now, my dear, 
I will leave you vvith your father. But make haste, for of course 
I am impatient to learn what I may of this silly mystery. You 
will find me in the greenhouse ; " and affectionately kissing her 
daughter's flushed cheek, Mrs. Campbell left the room. 

Helen then, in a few simple words, after binding her father 
to secrecy, related the whole of her adventure with Lady Cathe- 
rine, and her subsequent interview with the Earl. \lx. Campbell 
listened attentively, and at first was disposed to blame Lord 
Alresford for unnecessary severity ; but Helen completely exon- 
erated him from any intentional harshness. She represented that, 
to a man of the EarFs strict notion of propriety, her conduct must 
appear inexcusable ; insomuch that, as he had afforded her every 
opportunity for self-justification, and had even urged it on a plea 
he well might deem unanswerable, she had declined all explana- 
tion ; therefore, far from suspecting Lady Catherine, he had every 
reason for supposing that the culprit of the midnight walk was 
herself. Mr. Campbell at first would not acquiesce in the force 
of this argument, though he greatly applauded Helen's Urmness 
in preserving Lady Catherine's secret under the pressure of so 
heavy a temptation. 

Not entering into that refined delicacy of feeling which prompted 
Helen to quit Amesbury, rather than remain in Sir Gerard l]ayn« 
ton's neighborhood with a stigma on her fair fame, Mr. Campbell. 
like most people speaking on the first impulse, expressed, alio, 
•maasement that she had not appealed to the candor and justice of 
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Lady Catherine, to confess at least so mncb as wonld be sofficienl 
tp reinstate her in the Earl's good opinion ; a daty so manifest 
that be felt persuaded, however humiliating the task, she would 
at once have complied. Helen was not so £fanguine on this point ; 
from Lady Catherine's agitation, a secret conviction arose in her 
mind, that the mystery was one which might require some strog^ 
gles and self-sacrifice to divulge. She knew not Lady Catherine 
well enough to appreciate her strength of character and unfaltering 
self-forgetfulness ; which, when another's interest or happiness was 
concerned, induced her to reject every personal consideration. 

Long did Mr. Campbell and his daughter discuss, and. various 
were their surmises on the motives of Lady Catherine's conduct. 
Helen felt unspeakable comfort from the approval bestowed on her 
conduct by her beloved father. Mr. Campbell, however, though 
he spoke cheerfally, and for Helen's sake (whose pale cheek attested 
how much she had suffered) held out encouraging hope that all 
might soon be well again, felt most profoundly grieved and annoyed 
at the suspicion resting on his darling Helen ; and no little irritt^ 
tion, despite his better judgment, lurked at heart against Lord 
Alresford, for his share in her undeserved disgrace. Though for 
from entering into his wife's schemes for the establishment of her 
children, Mr. Campbell had allowed himself to dwell, with more 
complacency than his better reason sanctioned, on Sir Gerard 
Baynton's presumed attachment to Helen ; and this violent inter- 
ruption of their intercourse, on grounds little creditable to the 
latter, brought a keener pang than poor Helen, who anxiously 
watched every turn of her father's countenance, could divine. 

Though Mr. Campbell approved, and felt no little pride in his 
daughter's firm reverence for her word, he thought she had carried 
her heroism far enough, and that Lady Catherine ought now to 
bear the penalty of her own rashness or indiscretion. Accordingly, 
before their long conference ended, Helen, at her father's desire, 
wrote to Lady Catherine of all that had passed at Amesbury since 
her departure thence ; concluding with a short, though emphatic 
entreaty, that she would devise some method of convincing Lord 
Alresford of her innocence. Mr. Campbell promised to see this 
letter safely posted ; and then Helen hurried to her own room, to 
collect her thoughts, and to snatch five minutes' repose ere she 
subjected herself again to her mother's searching queries. 

Mrs. Campbell having given several very significant signs of 
impatience, by pacing hastily past the study window some four or 
five times during their conference, Mr. Campbell, at his daughter's 
request, before proceeding on his errand into the village, joined 
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hiB wife on the lawn ; and after aasaring her of bis nnequivooal 
approbation of Helen's conduct, and ber total innocence of anything 
that could justify ber banishment from Amesbuiy, left ber in a 
perfect blaze of wrath against the Earl. 

As for Helen, never had she cast so melancholy a gaze round 
her neat, comfortable little room, as she did now on taking refuge 
within it. Not that she sighed after the luxury of the apartment 
she had so lately inhabited ; no, she heeded not such things ; but 
her heart was sad, and she wept under the burden of the unmerited 
obloquy which had marred her dearest hope. Had her accuser 
been other than Lord Alresford, Helen fancied that she could have 
borne the trial more philosophically. What would be Sir Gerard's 
course ? He had as yet po right to ask that explanation of her 
conduct, refused to the E&rl ; would he, then, give her up on a 
suspicion grounded on evidence apparently so unimpeachable? 
Bitter and perplexing were the doubts and fears which caused poor 
Helen's tears to flow with a hopelessness she had never before 
experienced; and she sat absorbed in sorrowful reverie, until 
roused by her mother's voice beneath her window, who besought 
her to come down immediately. Helen involuntarily sighed, as 
she arose and descended to the garden. 

Mrs. Campbell was there, walking up and down in a high state 
of excitement ; every now and then relieving her overwrought 
feelings by pausing and pouring forth her indignation to Colin, 
who was busily engaged constructing a fanciful border of wood- 
work on the lawn. As soon, however, as he perceived his sister, 
to Helen's infinite delight, he left his work and came to meet her ; 
and well was it that he did so, for her spirits were in no condition 
to contend with her mother's towering indignation; especially 
when she learned the particulars of her interview with Lord 
Alresford. Colin very often and successfully interposed a word, 
in his dry abrupt manner, which helped her on, and diverted Mrs. 
Campbell's ideas ; the latter, however, was not a woman to exhaust 
herself in words. When the first explosion of her anger was spent, 
Mrs. Campbell set herself resolutely to consider who was the hero- 
ine of the nocturnal ramble, if her daughter were not, of which 
fact she was perfectly convinced. Resolving that Helen's hopes 
in Sir Gerard Baynton should not be destroyed by what she termed 
** romantic nonsense," and despairing of eliciting the truth by fair 
means, never did officer of detective force set about the discovery 
of hidden mystery more skilfully than Mrs. Campbell. She did 
^not alarm her daughter by coming directly lo the point ; but she 
doubled, she rounded, she receded, and put such a host of seem- 
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ingly irrelevant questions, that more than once during the evening 
Helen raised her eyes with a puzzled expression, wondering what 
her mother's drift could possibly be. 

In the first instance, Mra Campbeirs suspicions vigorously 
affixed themselves on Mildred ; but, even had not her secret mis- 
giving been shaken by the result of Helen's cross-examination, she 
would have felt too much ashamed of her doubts to communicate 
them even to her husband ; on Lady Catherine, therefore, as the 
only personage besides, with whom Helen appeared to be on terms 
of easy intimacy, her suspicion now centred ; and she pursued her 
scrutiny on all around and concerning her, with the quick, stealthy 
perseverance of a cat watching a mouse-hole ; eager to pounce on 
the slightest hint or clue likely to unravel the mystery. Mrs, 
Campbeirs fervent resolve to elucidate the matter was not one 
atom abated, when Helen, wearied of having her wits so constantly 
on the qui vive, and willing by any device to divert her mother's 
attention, took the opportunity, during a tete-a-tete promenade in 
the garden, to relate to her a great part of what had passed between 
Sir Gerard and herself, and all Lady Emily Baynton's kindness. 
Mrs Campbell listened with the most complacent attention ; sho 
felt that her darling Helen had all but gained the eminence she 
coveted for her, and the idea of losing it for what appeared to her 
a piece of fine, absurd delicacy, was intolerable. 

** Well, my dear, after what you have told me about Sir Gerard, 
no one in their senses could believe anything so preposterous and 
unlikely as Lord Alresford's accusation. Most people have their, 
weak points, and fastidiousness is certainly one of his; so never 
mind, my dear ; (when things get to the worst, they must mend \) 
Depend upon it. Sir Gerard is not so green as to swallow every- 
thing his noble friend chooses to thrust down his throat You 
look terribly worn, though, my dear Helen ; I fear you have been 
keeping late hours since yqur absence ; perhaps sitting up in your 
own room. As Mildred has found another companion for her 
vigils, I suppose . Lady Catherine Neville used to take compassion 
upon you. This is the way young ladies get intimate, is it not, 
my dear?" asked Mrs. Campbell, dexterously turning the conver- 
sation again on Lady Catherine. 

•• We used sometimes to have long talks in my room, mamma» 
though not often." 

•* Is Lady Catherine likely to get married, do you know, Helen? 
It is the oddest thing in the world. Do you think she has formed 
any attachment ? " asked Mrs. Campbell, indifferently ; though 
she paused on the threshold of the door, ere she entered the boose, 
to listen to her daughter's reply. 
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** Sbt did not make any sacli confession to me, mamma,** 
answered Helen, calmly. 

•• Where did you say Colonel Sutherland is now, Helen ? " asked 
Mrs. Campbell, once more pausing in the hall. 

" I understood at his own house, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of London." 

"Ohl" replied Mra Campbell. 

Helen's unexpected return home spread in a few hours over tho 
-village, and necessarily caused much comment and gossip. Mrs. 
Campbell, »ince her daughter's departure, had assumed a kind of 
oppressed, injured tone and manner, and professed total ignorance 
when it would please Helen to return; a period of time she sup- 
posed so very distant as to be beyond her powers of calculation ; 
while it was reported Lady Elvaston had observed to one of her 
friends that, sorry as she should be to lose Helen Campbell from 
Greysdon, yet, as her society conferred so much pleasure on Lady 
Alresford, she trusted that her visit to Amesbury would extend 
over many months. Various, therefore, Were the surmises hazarded ; 
while Helen, to her mother's inexpressible indignation, had to run 
the gauntlet of all the village scandal and gossip. In the fabrica- 
don of tho latter, Miss Jenks's talents stood unrivalled. She was 
the standard vinegar-cruet, whereat all the village busybodies 
came to imbibe the acid which gave a zest to the platitudes of their 
clique. Accordingly, her suppositions of the cause of Hcleft*^9 
banishment from Amesbury, were retailed from house to house in 
Grreysdon ; varied by comments offensive or defensive, as tho par- 
ties were favorably or otherwise inclined towards the Campbells. 
*' People who turn up their noses at their equals, like Helen Camp- 
bell, and who aspire to associate with lords and ladies, must be 
content to be sent back rolling until they find their own level 
again, at every passing whim and caprice of those^they toady," 
was Miss Jenks's favorite remark, to aN whom she met for the two 
following days after Helen's return. Her jealous, acrimonious 
disposition,' unchecked by the presence of Helen's friends,, the 
Elvastons, indulged itself in its fullest malignity, and there seemed 
nothing too bad or improbable enough for Miss Jenks t# imintuUe, 
On returning home from some errand in the village, the evening 
following Helen's arrival at Ghreysdon, Mrs. Cam^U met Miss 
Jenks; and, as usual, stopped to interchange greetings with her. 
This ceremony was no sooner over than Miss Jenks, ia a smooth^ 
insinuating tone — for there was a kind of downright pugnacity in 
Mrs. Campbell's attitude, which often seriously disooxnfited her — • 
began, — 

29 
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** Well, Mrs. Campbell, and so Miss Helen is letnmed, I bear. 

^ I have been so overdone with business to-day, or I should have 

dropped in to congratulate you all ; for I suppose it can only be 

her engagement to Sir Gerard Baynton which brings her back so 

unexpectedly ? " 

'* What can have put such an absurdity into your head, Miss 
Jenks? Helen is not engaged; nor will she be, as yet, I trust; 
her society is too precious for us to desire any such thing," replied 
Mrs. Campbell, promptly. 

"Indeed I though to be sure, I quite agree with you. It will 
be some time ere Henrietta can replace Helen ; who is so very 
• superior to any girl I ever met ^ith. Yet fancy, my dear friend, 
people were malicious enough to say, that you were wild to l)ring 
about a match between your daughter and that empty-headed, 
saturical baronet No great match, after all, for Helen Campbell, 
was my invariable comment" 

•* I am sorry that either you or anybody else should busy them- 
selves about my affairs, Miss Jenks," was Mrs. Campbell's sturdy, 
reply. 

*' Unhappily, my dear Mrs. Campbell, people will talk as long 
as they have tongues. I hope Miss Helen left her noble friends 
well?" 

** Perfectly well, I believe." 

Miss Jenks seemed rather posed. However, as Mrs. Campbell 
walked on, she leisurely followed. 
|fe?. ** What account does Miss Campbell bring of Colonel Suther- 

.y'^ land ? What a shocking affair that duel was, to be sure ! Were 
I Lady Alresford I should never forgive myself. I do not wonder, 
after her misconduct, that the Earl is suspicious, and looks with 
displeasure on any person or thing which can recall past reminis- 
oences," said Miss Jenks, darting a sharp glance at her companion's 
fkce, to see how she bore the insinuation. 

** I never heard that Lord Alresford was suspicious. Miss Jenks ; 
but you are probably better informed than we are. I shall carry 
this home, as a* piece of news for Helen." 

" Well, I am glad my favorite Helen has got rid of that 
ill-temper od baronet, who was always my especial aversion. I 
must confess, however, from what I witnessed at the Dornton ball, 
I thought he most probably would offer. This is a sad mercenary 
age, Mrs. Campbell ; and girls with no other dower than that of 
iht Maid of Lodi in the old song, have a poor chance now-a-days. 
I suppose Helen, who is so unlike everybody else, returns primed 
with conquest from Amesbury ; though, like all the world, she also 
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finds its lord the least amiable or enviable part of her friend's new 
po89ession&" 

«• I do not understand you, Miss Jenks," replied Mrs. Campbell, 
quickening her pace. 

'* I understand that Lord Alresford has the most overbearing, 
violent temper; and people say, — mind, /do not, Mrs. OampbeU, 
—that one of the reasons of your daughter's sudden return was a 
frightful quarrel with her friend's husband. Excuse me, but I 
think it but a neighborly part to give you, should you desire it, an 
opportunity of publishing a formal contradiction," added Miss 
Jpnks. quickly, with a bland smile. 

••Perhaps you will be good enough to take that office upon 
yourself. Miss Jenks, and oblige me by giving, as you express it, 
a formal contradiction to so veiy absurd a report. Helen and 
Lord Alresford parted on exceedingly courteous terms," replied 
Mrs. Campbell, in unmoved tones. 

•'Beally! Well, I am glad to hear it. 'Tis a most difficult 
thing to detect truth from slander. Give my love to Helen. I 
hope all the grandees she associates with at Amesbury will not 
teach her to look down on her humble 61 jl friends at Greysdon," 
said Miss Jenks, witl} an affected simper. 

•• I hope not. Good evening, Miss Jenks," said Mrs. Campbell, 
making a very decided pause before her own door. 

*' Good day, Mrs. Campbell. By-the-bye, give Helen a hint to 
warn her friend to keep a sharp lookout after Mademoiselle Aglae. 
Mrs. Slater several times caught the Earl in earnest conversation 
with her ; and to my mind she is prettier than her mistresa A 
stitch in time saves nine, Mrs. Campbell; and Miss Effingham 
that was may feel veiy much^ indebted to her mother's housekeeper 
for this piece of information. Farewell ! " and Miss Jenks walked 
away with her peculiar jerking carriage, swinging the flounces of 
her gown haljf round her figure at every step. 



CHAPTER XXXIL ^ 

Thb remainder of the day on which Lady Catherine quitted 
Amesbury, and the succeeding one, passed unmarked by any inci- 
dent at Wardour. No one called; and scarce a sound echoed 
through the narrow, lofty corridors of her ancient mansion. War- 
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doar Court, witk itafine old woods atid smiling landdoape, failed 
now to ^zcite the smallest enthusiasm in Lady Catherine's bosom. 
The profound calm appeared to oppress her; oat of doors, too^ 
there reigned that stillness in the elements peculiar to the warm,, 
damp atmosphere of early autumn ; when the tall grass and flowers 
wave mournfully in the light wind, every now and then blowing^ 
in short, sudden gusts, threading insidiously amid the foliage, and 
tossin.']; in the air showers of beautiful variegated leaves. 

Nothing so effectually crushes the energies and deadens the- 
faculties, as extreme lingering suspense; for those who have no 
present hope cannot live, and act only for the future ; cannot enfold 
all their sensatiobs, thoughts, and interests, as it were, in a chrys- 
alis, and* lead a passive existence until a more sunshiny hereafter 
arouses them to renewed activity. So it was with Lady Catherine, 
Since her return home, she had almost ceased to struggle with the- 
sorrow and apprehension which oppressed her ; and pensive and 
sad, she sat by the window in her favorite room on the terrace, 
gazing listlessly on the fading woods, and declining beauty of the- 
flower-garden. Her unfinished picture stood near her on its easel ;* 
but though she had quitted the breakfast-room some hour and a< 
half, it still remained untouched and disregarded. In Mrs. Otway'a- 
presence, indeed, rather than be subjected to her sympathy and 
admonition, Lady Catheriue forced herself to put some restraint' 
on her feelings ; but a sickening dread had taken possession of her 
mind, and bereft her almost of power to feign. 1 he deep noiseless 
solitude of her home, instead of allaying, seemed to increase this 
restless irritation of mind. She panted for action ; for words of 
sympathy and consolation, from one who could enter into the- 
agonizing doubt which at times almost annihilated her reasoning 
powers under its terrible pressure. She thought of Helen Camp- 
bell; of her gentle voice and kindly sympathy; and an irrepress^ 
ible desire to be better acquainted with one so sensitive and con- 
ciliating stole over her. Then, again, the progress of her reverie 
led her back to the dark thoughts perpetually haunting her mind. 
The clasp still remained unclaimed, entire, in her possession. 
What was now the mystery which shrouded Mr. Randolph ? and 
what did those dark red stains on the table of the hermitage por- 
tend, the* remembrance of which made her shudder with horror and 
disgust ? With her fair face buried in her hands, Lady Catherine 
gave herself up to the spell of bitter musing ; and hot tears dropped 
one by one from between her quivering fingers on the window- seat; 
Suddenly she drew the brooch from her bosom, and earnestly and 
curiously examined the initial letters. A scarlet flush ail at ( 
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Jmm her eyes, and again renewed her examination. Thus she 
«femained for aome moments ; her breath ooming qiiiok and ^st; 
then she hastily arose, and with rapid steps paced the room. 
While she was thus occupied, Mrs. Otway entered. Lady Cathe- 
rine's check still glowed with the rich color which past emotion 
kindled. She paused and averted her head; then crossing the 
room hastily took up again her pallette and brushes. 

Mre. Otway advanced and stood beside her. 

** Well, Catherine, you have made wonderful progress in your 
picture this morning ; you must have worked hard since I saw 
you, my dear." 

A smile curled Lady Catherine's lip. 

'* Besides, you are looking so much better too," continued Mra 
Otway. ** Why. my dear, you were white as a sheet at breakfast ; 
now you have color in your cheeks, and your dear eyes have got 
rid of that wearied expression. You feel better this morning, 
Catherine, my love, do you not? " 

Lady Catherine shook her head, and approached the window, 
against which Mrs. Otway had drawn her chair. 

*• Is it not very strange, Catherine, that we have heard nothing 
of Frederic Eandolph during these past months?" said Mrs. 
Otway, at last, after a long pause ; introducing Mr. Banidolph's 
name first, contrary to her usual custom. 

" 1 have both seen and heard of him veiy lately," replied Lady 
Catherine, in low accents. 

** Indeed ! I declare he comes and vanishes like the ghosts 
in Shakspeare's play of Bichard the Third. Where is he now, 
Catherine?" 

** In England ; but whethei' permanently settled here or not, is 
beyond my power to tell." 

«• Then Mr. Bandolph still retains his heartless mystery ? Break 
with him now by all means, my dear Catherine. Depend upon 
it, he is unworthy. This suspense is killing you by inches I " 
exclaimed Mrs.* Otway, emphatically, almost angrily. 

'* Yes ; a few weeks, or, perhaps, days, shall terminate the 
mystery," replied Lady Catherine, in low, resolute tones. ** But 
for an untoward event, this knowledge would already have been 
Biinc." 

Mrs. Otway heaved a profound sigh. She fixed her eyes search- 
ingly on her companion. 

*♦ The other night, at Amesbury, Catherine, were you not to 
We met Mr. Bandolph ? " asked she, hesitatingly. 
29* 
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. " Yes," replied Lady Catherine, dryly, resuming ber palette ; 
'* but for some inexplicable reason he did not keep his appoint- 
ment, or else " — and she shuddered. •* I suppose you heard from 
Wilmot enough to lead you to this supposition." 

*' Wilmot said, my dear, that she strongly suspected your illnesfl 
arose from exposure to the night-air. Of course, I inquired her 
reason for such -a strange assertion, and from her reply I gathered 
sufficient certainty that Mr. Randolph had contrived to communis 
oate with you. And you have as yet received no explanation why 
he did not keep his appointment ? " 

" None," replied the Lady Catherine, with glowing cheek» but 
in that decisive tone which indicated that she did not wish the 
subject pursued. 

Mrs. Otway grumbled a little, fidgeted, and walked several 
times up and down the room before finally settling herself to 
work. 

" Charles Turville has been to the lodge every morning since 
we left Amesbury, to inquire after you, Catherine. Poor fellow I 
he cannot get over his banishment from your presence." 

** He will get over it in time, never fear. Maude Conway will 
eventually console him, I trust. By-the-bye, the letters will be 
here in half an hour. I shall surely hear from her to-day. Poor 
Maude ! she and Charles Turville might Ihake such a very happy 
pair ! " 

** Yes, if they both can forget the past," rejoined Mr?? Otway, 
gravely. 

" Did you ever see Lord Normanton, Mrs. Otway, after he left 
Harrow?" asked Lady Catherine, suddenly, after a very long 
pause, during which her brushes had again been laid aside for a 
restless wander up and down the room. 

** I have not seen him for ten, — let me see, no, — fifteen years. 
Sir Gerard Baynton told me he distinguished himself greatly at 
college. Lord Normanton must be now seven or eight and twenty 
years old. How time flies, to be sure I It seems but yesterday 
since you were all children playing together on the lawn yonder " 

** Maude appears to idolize her brother," said Lady Catherine, 
pursuing the thread of her own meditations. ** It was odd that 
we never met abroad." 

" I have often thought so, Catherine. It is certain Lord Nor- 
manton could not have visited Venice while we were resident 
there ; for there never arrived an Englishman of any distinction 
who did not appear at Lord Alresford's soirees, or your own, as 
long as your dear father's health permitted. But for this im&r* 
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tuAftte wOQQd, my dear, Normanton, I doubt not, would have been 
over here to renew his friendship with you. I shall not be surprised 
if this foolish quarrel makes him a cripple for life." 

••I wish you would not indulge in such presentiments, Mrs. 
Otway. Did not Sir Gerard tell us that Lord Norraanton is now 
convalescent, and able to move from the sofa ? I hope there will 
bo a letter from Maude by this day's post," continued Lady Cath- 
erine, in tones slightly, though very slightly, irritable, while a 
frown contracted her brow. 

♦* Well, my dear, I hope with all my heart my words may not 
prove true." 

Lady Catherine threw herself into a chair near to the window. 

" I have never even seen a portrait of Lord Norman ton at 
Moreton," said she, at length, musingly. 

/ «* Lady Norman ton is too much occupied with her whims and 
ailments, to think of anybody else ; but Maude, I doubt not, pos- 
sesses a portrait of her brother. You should ask her, my dear ; 
that is, presuming you desire to see what y8ur old playfellow is 
like, before you meet" 

Lady Catherine made no reply ; and the two sat for some time 
in silence, relieved only by the occasional click of Mrs. Otway's 
knitting-pins. Lady Catherine's cheek was still flushed; every 
now and then its hue deepened, and a strange brilliancy played 
in and lighted her eyes as she momentarily raised them from the 
ground, and then suffered them to droop again. She appeared 
agitated, struggling to repress the thrilling thought whioh threat- 
ened to break forth in words, despite her efforts ; but though her 
lips oft moved almost convulsively, Mrs. Otway perceived it not 
Tranquillized by her hasty glance at Lady Catherine's face, when 
she first entered the room, she sat complacently pursuing her 
wonted occupation ; so absorbed in the difficult task of bringing 
all the crooked, disjointed parts of her beloved pupil's history to 
fit, and form an harmonious whole, that she actually. started, when, 
alier a very long interval, she heard herself addressed again. 

•* Should you like to go and reside in Italy again, dear Mr& 
Otway?" was the startling query which burst on the old lady's 
astonished ear. 

" Italy I Bless me, my dear, I am very comfortable here I 
What should / do in Italy ? " rejoined she, quickly, fixing her 
spectacles so as to obtain a clear steady gaze into her companion's 
face. 

*• Because," continued Lady Catherine, in tones unmoved, *• 1 
oannot longer endure this life of perpetual suspense ; neither will 
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I live at Wardonr burdened by a secret, which, even in tho society 
of those I love and trust most, requires constant, painful vigilance 
over myself not to divulge. Therefore, a month hence, unless mj 
lot is materially altered, I am fully determined to leave England." 
"Catherine, you surely cannot seriously contemplate such a 

E reject I " exclaimed Mrs. Otway. aghast. ** How can we possibly 
e more comfortably or delightfully settled than here ? Mr. Ran- 
dolph is also in England. My dear, what can you be thinking 
about ? " 

*' Another interview with Frederic Randolph will best interpret 
my thoughts." 

"You have so much to interest you in this neighborhood just 
now, Catherine. There is Sir Gerard Baynton over head and ears 
in love with Miss Campbell ; and that beautiful Lady Alresford, 
who is evidently playing at cross questions and crooked answers 
with her noble-looking husband. You have taken upon yourself 
to make a marriage between Maude Conway and poor Charles. 
How is this to proceed if you go to Venice, my dear, I should like 
to know ? Then, again, you have to renew your acquaintance with 
young Lord Normanton. Suppose, Catherine, we order the car- 
riage after lunch, and drive to Moreton. I think we have behaved 
very shabbily in not showing more interest in Lady Normanton's 
maladies." 

** As you like," replied Lady Catherine, opening the window, 
and strolling out on the terrace. 

** That old copy-book truism, * mystery is odious,* certainly is 
one of the wisest of saws. I hate travesties and silly secrets,, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, turn out much ado about nothing," 
grumbled Mrs. Otway, wrathfuUy. ** I dare vouch, Frederic Ran- 
dolph is one of the Carbonari, or something of that kinrl, — a pro- 
scribed man. But, good gracious I who have we here at this early 
hour ? " exclaimed she, suddenly stopping, as the hall door-bell 
pealed. "Iwish it might be either Lord Alresford or Charlee 
Turville, to put the nonsense that dear child has just been talking 
out of her head. She never seems to listen to any one else " 

The door opened, and Lady Alresford entered. She came for- 
wards hastily, and with the kindest of smiles shook the old lady 
cordially by the hand. Mrs. Otway fancied when it vanished, that 
her face wore a saddened expression. 

** I hope Lord Alresford is well?" asked she, for the contrary 
to her demand was the only evil Mrs. Otway imagined could 
possibly assail Mildred. 

** Quite, I thank you ; " and Lady Alresford moved towards the 
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tabic, whereon, daring their salutations, Hudson laid the letters 
just arrived by post. 

•♦ We were in hopes of seeing Lord Alresford here to-day. I 
wanted to have a little conversation with him about Lady Cathe- 
rine. She is not well, and has just now strolled out on the ter- 
race. If your ladyship will excuse me a moment, I will call her." 

•* No ; pray do not, Mrs. Otway. To tell you the truth, I came 
hither so early this morning hoping to have a private conference 
with her ; so, if you will allow me, I will take these letters and 
join her on the terrace," said Lady Alresford, quickly ; for amongst 
the handwritings of Lady Catherine's correspondents, Mildred 
detected a character infiniioly dear to her. 

♦* Can she have found ou anything about Mr. Bandolph, I won- 
der ? But what a sweet, obliging creature Lady Alresford is ! I 
wonder the Earl does not worship her ; but perfect happiness is 
not of this world," ejaculated Mrs. Otway, as she stood at the 
window, and watched Mildred's light step down the terrace. 

At its extreme end was an ornamented wire enclosure, for gold 
and silver pheasants. Against this Lady Catherine stood, watching 
the graceful movements of her favorites.- She turned her head at 
the sound of Mildred's step, and with a smile of welcome advanced 
to meet her. 

♦» You see, Catherine,- I have not only paid you an early visits 
but have actually taken upoi: myself the office of delivering your 
letters also. I found them on the table, and, with Mrs. Otway *8 
permission, have brought them to you, as I hope to lure you to a 
walk round the garden," said Mildred, laughingly, tendering the 
packet of letters after they had exchanged greetings. 

Lady Catherine's eye glanced ejigerly over the letters. She 
selected one from the number. 

** This one is from Maude Conway. Mildred, I am sure you 
will excuse my anxiety about her," exclaimed she, hastily tearing 
open the envelope. ** As for the remainder of the letters, since 1 
do not recognize the hand of any of my correspondents, I suppose 
they arc not of much import, and will serve to while away a soli- 
tary hour." 

** Is Lord Normanton no better?" asked Mildred, anxiously, as 
an expression of sorrow and anxiet^flitted across Lady Catherine's 
brow as she read. 

*» Maude writes, that her brother has had a slight relapse, and 
she fears that the shock to his constitution is greater than was at 
first imagined. He suffers dreadfully from depression of spirita 
Colonel Sutherland is pronounced out of danger." 
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Mildred made no reply, but the earnest prayer arose on her lipa 
that, even now, the memory of the past might be healed, and the 
future yet abound with numerous blessings. 

♦* What is the matter, Mildred? You appear sad, as if some- 
thing vexatious had happened since we met," said Lady Catherine, 
after a long pause, turning her eyes inquiringly on the face of her 
companion, as they walked side by side. ** I hope Lord Alresford 
is well? ^' 

** Yes ; but recently he has had a great deal of annoyance," — 
and Mildred paused, uncertain what next to say. 

" I am very grieved to hear it. I thought, during my recent 
visit to you, that at times he appeared extremely depressed," said 

Lady Catherine, slowly; ** so much so, Mildred may I go 

on ? May I speak now, dear Mildred, without fear of giving you 
offence ? " 

** Go on ; say what you will, Catherine," replied Lady Alresford, 
struggling to quell the emotion these few words produced. 

** Well, then, Mildred, sometimes in my heart I accused you of 
coldness and affected indifference. Forgive me, if I wronged you, 
when, perhaps, I imagined that I detected the exquisite pain your 
deportment occasionally inflicted on Lord Alresford's proud, 
sensitive heart. Are you angry, Mildred? " 

•* No, Catherine ; because I acknowledge that Lord Alresford 
has had great, just cause of complaint," replied Mildred, firmly, 
though her lip trembled. ** To this bitter retrospect, however, the 
last two days have added increased sorrow. Helen Campbell — " 

** Helen Campbell! " and Lady Catherine turned her large, full 
eyes anxiously on Mildred's face. ** What of Helen Campbell? 
Where is she?" 

•* Gone." 

**Gone where?" 

" Home ; on account of a serious misunderstanding between Lord 
Alresford and herself. She quitted Amesbury yesterday morning, 
early," said Mildred, keenly watching the effect of her communi- 
cation on her companion. 

*^What misunderstanding? Speak, I beseech you, Mildred," 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, vehemently. 

** The last evening we spenW together at Amesbury, Lord Alres- 
ford, instead of retiring after the party broke up, went out to 
walk ; when he met an individual closely muffled in a large cloak, 
wandering in the shrubberies, who apparently did not see him, bat 
whom he followed for some distance across the park, until he saw 
him leave it by the gate near the Avington turnpike. The Earl, when 
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he retamed to the house, retired a^in to the library, the windows 
of which, you may not know, command the balcony ^f Helen's 
room ; and presently he saw her descend the steps leading into the 
garden, and in like manner return to her room again, after an 
absence of an hour or more. These two circumstances combined, 
you may conceive, Catherine, to fix an injurious suspicion against 
poor Helen ; and what is more, one of the gardeners, the following 
morning, picked up, on the cedar walk, a large brooth that Lord 
Alresford had given to her but a few days previously." Mildred 
paused, and turned away her head ; for her lips trembled .with 
agitation ; and yet she felt that she was only pedbrming her duty 
by Helen. . 

Lady Catherine was silent, and when Mildred ventured to raise 
her eyes to her face, it was pale as the whitest marble. 

" Tell me all. When Helen was accused, did she not assert — 
prove her innocence ? " demanded she at length, slowy. 

** No. She firmly refused the slightest explanation or reply, to 
the inquiry Lor^ Alresford thought it his duty to make. Helen's 
resolution was inflexible on this point ; and as the Earl would not 
or could not, after what he had witnessed, express his belief in her 
integrity, she preferred leaving Amesbury altogether. In spite, 
however, of her strange refusal to make any statement, I cannot 
believe Helen guilty of the duplicity towards Sir Gerard, of which 
Lord Alresford is, so convinced and indignant; and, if after all, 
her innocence can be made manifest by the simple explanation she 
.80 perversely refuses, think what it must c6st her ! for I believe 
her to be truly and sincerely attached to Sir Gerard ; and this 
affiskir, I fear, as it remains, must lead to their inevitable separation." 

Lady Catherine leaned against the low wall of the terrace. Her 
lips moved, but no words were audible therefrom. Mildred for a 
few minutes stood silently by her side, shocked at the emotion her 
statement had produced ; but yet the more confirmed in her belief 
of Helen's innocence, and in her resolution not to allow her to be 
sacrificed. 

•* The whole affair appears to me so strange and improbable — 
80 unlike anything that could spring from any circumstance in 
Helen's uneventful life — that I determined to seek your advice 
and counsel ; hoping, as you were her latest companion on that 
unfortunate evening, you might probably prove a greater fricncP 
than she is willing to be to herself; and perhaps afford me some 
clue to this very inexplicable mystery." 

Lady Catherine withdrew her hands from her face, and riveted 
a keen glance on Lady Airesfoid. 
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" Ton saspect me, Mildred?" eacdaimed she, vesolatelj. 

Lady Alresford made no reply. 

'* How do you know that I was the last person in Helei^i 
society?" 

»* Forgive me, dear Catherine, if, in my keen anxiety to clear 
my friend, I resorted to spying, otherwise unpardonable. Wilmot 
told my maid that you had dismissed her without requiriog^ h^r 
services on that evening, as you intended to spend some time 
longer with Miss Campbell in her room than you wished to keep 
her up. This I elicited from Aglae." 

Again Lady Catherine's agitation became uncontrollable. Mil- 
dred silently grasped her hand ; it was cold, and nei^eless. 

** Lady Alresford," at length said see, speaking in tones bu(k 
dued, though firm, ''you are right I can clear your friend. 
Helen, with her noble truth and forbearance, shall not be 
sacrificed ; neither shall Sir Gerard Baynton, when too late, have 
reason to deplore the hour when my destiny cast its shadow over 
his. Yes, to-day Helen shall be completely exonerated, even at a 
cost the bitterness of which none can comprehend. I will see 
Lord Alresford at once ; " and she turned away, to hide the tears 
which now flowed down her cheeks. 

Mildred's heart throbbed at the sight of the grief apparent oo 
Lady Catherine's beautiful face. She knew what that unutterable 
anguish is which darkens and fills the soul with insupportable ter- 
rors. Tender and gentle are the words and sympathy of those who 
themselves have been tried by affliction ; with pitying commisera- 
tion, therefore, Mildred looked on Lady Catherine's poignant sor- 
row ; and twining her arm round her friend's waist, said, gently, — 

** Catherine, dearest, may I not know this secret ? Is there 
nothing I can do ? " 

** Nothing, Mildred ; only I thank you for this opportunity of 
doing Helen justice. The sooner the ordeal is over, the better. I 
will go immediately to Amesbury ; but not with you, for I need 
composure and strength for the revelation I have to make," said 
she, hurriedly. ** Why did not Helen at once appeal to me, 
Mildred ? I would instantly have vindicated her." 

** She has now done so, doubtless. T recognized her handwrit- 
ing in the address of one of the letters the post brought you just 
*now, Catherine. Helen could not, I am sure, distrust for an 
instant your generosity," said Mildred, gently and soothingly. 

In a second the letters were again in Lady Catherine's hand, and 
soon swift tears fell as she perused Helen's forcible though simple 
appeal. There was also another letter from Mrs. Campbell, who^ 
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afN>logiriiig for the liberty, acknowledged tbaf, by dint of persever- 
ing inquiry, she had at length surprised her daughter into the 
admission that her ladyship was the last person with whom she 
had couvereed on that memorable evening; and, therefore, she 
presumed to request Lady Catherine would correct any false impres- 
sion on Lord Alrcsford's mind, by testifying that Helen remained 
in her room up to the hour when her ladyship took leave for the ^ 
night 

*' Poor Helen I how she must have suffered. I despair of ever 
being able sufficiently to express my gratitude fi)r her generous 
unselfishness. Oh, Mildred! to think that, stranger as I am to 
them, I have plunged her family into this deep affliction. Tell 
me*- does Sir Gerard Bayntou know of Helen's apparent 
disgrace ? " asked Lady Catherine, eagerly. 

•* I left Sir Gerard with Lord Alresford when I set out hither," 
i^ied Mildred, unwilling to add one needless pang to what her 
friend already suffered. 

" Did you not see him also, Mildred ? Had you not one cxten- 
uatiqg word for Helen ? " 

•• Yes, Catherine. I besought Sir Gerard to have patience, and 
I bade him hope^ Lord Alre^ord conceived it to be his duty to 
explain fully the reasons of Helen's absence ; but, dear Catherine, 
he added no comment of his own." 

Lady Catherine paused. The shade on her brow darkened. 

«• Your words appear to indicate, Mildred, that your husband'* 
eensure would be severe,'* said she, at length, moodily. 

•* You know Lord Alresford's strict standard, dear Catherine; 
Wad Helen appeal's guilty of so treacherous a deed, that I fear his 
indignation is strongly kindled ; though, most considerately, he 
has forborne to speak of it in my presence." 

" Is Sir Gerard's faith shaken, Mildred ? Does he love Helen 
too well to believe aught, but on the fullest, most positive testi- 
m»oj ? " asked Lady Catherine, as she turned towards the house. 

" Sir Gerard would have set off for Grey sd on instantly, but at 
mj^ request, my urgent entreaty, he consented to delay his journey 
until to-night, or to-morrow at latest. He cannot, you know, dis- 
believe the EarFs positive statement ; but he flatters himself thai 
Helen will yield to his entreaty, his love, and explain to him alone , 
her mysterious absence. But, Catherine, how ill you appear I " 
eoselaimed Lady Alresford, in alarm, observing that the pallor oa 
I^j Catherine's cheek looked, if possible, more settled and ashy, 
•ad that scarce a tinge of color shone in her lips. 

^ It is nothing; a littk water will speedily revive me. NoWi 
80 
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dear Mildred, farewell I mnst spend the next half hoar alone. 
Tell Lord Alresford I wish to speal to him privatel j on importanl 
business, an hoar or so hence ; but, as yod love me, hint not to 
him its purport Mildred, Helen Campbell is worthy of your 
friendship. She shall esteem me also ; and when she knows all* 
she will see I can emulate her noble courage." 

" She never doubted it, believe me, dear Catherine. Shall I 
see you at Amesbury ? " 

•• No, Mildred ; my interview to-day must only be with Lord 
Alresford," replied Lady Catherine, as she hurriedly entered tbe 
mtting-room. 

Ls^y Alresford stood silently on the terrace for a few minatei^ 
and then, not feeling disposed for another colloquy with Mm 
Otway, walked to the front of the mailsion, where her carriage was 
waiting, and drove immediately homeward& 

Glad and fervent were Mildred's feelings at having accomplidied 
Helen's rescue. Lady Catherine then, after all, was the heroine 
of the midnight ramble ; and for whom, but for some one who 
possessed her love, could she have risked so much ? Mildred fdt 
abashed, ashamed of her former suspicions ; yet, at the same time, 
a thrill of rapturous joy shot through her heart Could it be that 
her husband had never loved other than herself? That, amidrt 
her caprice, vacillation, and coldness, his heart had remained con- 
stant to her, and daily mourned her alienation ? She thought of 
the many solitary hours she had suffered him to spend alone, under 
the impression of her dislike and unkindness, and contrasted her 
own conduct with his unremitting desire to afford her every grati- 
fication — his forbearance, and indulgence of all her whims and 
caprices. Tears sprang to her eyes as she mused on the past 
— that past, 80 often fraught to all with keen, agonizing reminis> 
cences of actions done, of words spoken beyond the power of recalL 
But the future — might it not have some compensation in store for 
both ? She felt that the perfect confidence and devotion which the 
Earl demanded, and from which she shrank while shadowed by her 
doubts during the early days of her marriage, would now be her 
highest bliss. But, unasked, how could she assume that privilege 
so long rejected? Lord Alresford,* neither during their courtdi^ 
nor since their union, had spoken to her of love ; but yet a v<»be 
whispered that she was infinitely dear to him. Would he bsve 
told her so ? — would he have asked her love on that evening after 
their return from the Chauntry, when she broke away from him so 
abruptly? Immersed in this train of thought, Mildred looked 
round with surprise when the carriage stopped at the door of bee 
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home. Her first impulse on alighting was to seek htr husband, 
and deliver Lady Catherine's message. Accordingly, she proceeded 
to the library. Lord Alresford was writing intently, and did not 
turn his head when the door opened. Mildred advanced, and 
' lightly laid her hand on his shoulder. He looked up and smiled. 

'* You have been taking an early drive or walk this morning, 
Mildred." 

** I have been to Wardour. Lady Catherine has an affair of 
importance to consult you upon, and will be hero in about half an 
hour. I came to tell you, that you might not be absent ; but now 
my errand is accomplished, I think I had better say farewell, for 
you appear overwhelmed with business this morning," said she, 
glancing, half laughingly, at the table, which was covered with 
papers. 

** No, Mildred, you do not interrupt me. What does Lady 
Catherine wish to consult me about? " 

" She begged me not to give you the slightest hint. Though, 
indeed, I know so little of her proposed confidence that the prohi- 
bition was almost unnecessary," rejoined Mildred, hastily. *• Can 
I not be of any use to you. Lord Alresford, in the arrangement or 
despatch of these letters? It would make me so very happy." 

This was the first time that Mildred had sought to identify her- 
self in his occupation^?. The Earl looked up, surprised at her 
softened manner and tone. Her hand lightly rested on his 
shoulder, :as she still stood by the table. 

" May I put seals on that heap of letters? " asked she, hastily 
throwing aside her bonnet. 

•• Certainly, if it will afford you any amusement," replied Lord 
Alresford, laughing, and drawing a chair to the table. ** My long 
interview this morning with poor Bay n ton has thrown me back ; 
all these letters ought to have been ready for the post." 

Mildred glanced at her husband ; she thought he looked pale 
and harrassed. All present sympathy for the friend whom she 
had so effectually served vanished; she thought only of him. 
Had she done kindly and well in letting him deal thus sternly, 
though justly, according to the aspect in which he alone could 
view Helen's case, without one word of sympathy from her lips — 
and she his wife ? 

** Lord Alresford," at length began she, while tears rose in her 
eyes, •* do not think me insensible to the anxiety you must have 
raffered about this affair of Helen Campbell's. I have never 
ajpoken to you on the subject, because I did not know whether it 
Slight not be displeasing to you ; but you have performed a painful 
duty in a way my heart thanks you for." 
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** At length, then, Mildred, jou render me justice, even at the 
expeoso of your friend ? " 

** li id I known as little of Helen Campbeirs character as you 
do, I h^hould have acted precisely in a similar manner." 

Lord Alrcsford made no reply, but continued writing. Mildred, 
when she had finished her self-imposed task, watched his progrcsa 
Her beautiful lips were slightly parted, and her hair, disordered 
by her bonnet, drooped in masses of ringlets over her ch-^ck, to 
which a;];itation had imparted on unwonted bloom. Presently the 
Earl hiid down his pen. Their eyes met ; she smiled one of her 
brightest, sunniest smiles. 

Lord Alrcsford glanced from her beautiful face to the cloaelj- 
writteu sheet before him. Some unusual emotion seemed to agi- 
tate him. He turned again towards her, and met the same sweet* 
earnest gaze. 

** Mildred," said he at length, in a voice which slightly faltered 
from its usual tone of manly decision, ** I cannot do this thing 
that I have firmly resolved, unknown to you. Bead," and he took 
the letter from the writing-case before him, and laid it down beside 
her. 

In a moment Lady Alresford understood all ; he was going to 
leave her ! She did not reply. In her efforts to realize, t > wres- 
tle with, the terrible fear, the. blood seemed to recede from her 
heart, and for a moment she sat with features pale and rigid, her 
eyes bent steadily to the ground. 

*• Mildred 1" 

His voice roused her. 

"Itis come at last You are going — going to leave me," 
murmured she in faltering accents, and her head sank on her 
folded hands. 

At this moment a servant announced the Lady Catherine 
Neville. 

Lady Alresford started, and then hastily quitted the room. 



CHAPTER XXXra. 

Ladt Catherine immediately entered. Her veil was drawn 
before her face. She paused, and glanced round the room, tt 
Lady Alrcsford quickly passed, and Uien walked slowly forwards 
to meet tho EarL 
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" I am sorry you Have had the trouble of coming hither. Why 
did you not summon me to Wardour?" said Lord Alresford, 
kindly, taking her hand, and leading her to a chair. 

'' Mildred has not given you, then, the slightest intimation of 
the purport of my visit ? " asked Lady Catherine, in a low, 
unsteady voice, flinging back her veiL 

Lord Alre^ord looked earnestly at her. 

"Catherine, what has happened? Something! it must be 
calamitous indeed, to make you look and speak thus. You came 
to seek my advice ; tell me, then, the plain facts of the case, and 
command my services to the uttermost," exclaimed the Earl, rising 
and approaching Lady Catherine again. 

Not a shade of color ^ve life to her beautiful face, and a mist 
shadowed the eyes which a little time ago sparkled in their own 
sunny light For a moment Lady Catherine covered her fac« with 
her hands. 

The Earl gazed at her in surprise. 

"You alarm me seriously. What can you possibly have to con- 
sult me upon capable of producing this agitation ? Compose your- 
self, Catherine. We have known each other too well, and too long, 
to feel embarrassment in saying anything we deem necessary to 
communicate ; anA you are the very last person in the world I 
should dream of having a scene with.'' 

** Nor shall you be disappointed. Are we quite secure against 
interruption ? " said Lady Catherine, glancing round the room. 

** Quite sure ; but, if you please, I will desire myself to be 
denied to every one," said the Earl, laying his hand on the bell. 

Lady Catherine hastily arrested his arm. 

** No, do not summon any one here. Do not ring, I beseech 
you." ^ 

** As you will. Now, Catherine, let me at once be informed of 
this affair which causes you so much uneasiness," rejoined Loci 
Alresford, very kindly, taking a seat near her. 

** You have all along had the highest opinion of my truth and 
integrity, and believed me sincere in the unlimited confidence I 
expressed in your friendship, Lord AlresforS ; what will you say if 
you find that I have been deceiving you, and while making this 
profession have kept back something which would greatly — wholly 
have changed our positions ? " 

" You must assume an utterly improbable circumstance, Cathe- 
rine. Three months after Lord Willingham's decease you became 
of age, and consequently, from thenceforth, your own mistress in 
all things. What could it have availed you, therefore, to deceive 
me during this short period?" 
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Lady Catherine shook her head monrnfalty, and a slight shaddei 
passed over her. 

'* You little imagined, Lord Alresford, that the result of your 
late most, kind welcome to me here would overwhelm you with per- 
plexity ; and not you alone, but also assail the fame and happiness 
of one of your guests," resumed she, with as much firmness as she 
could command, though her voice at last sank into an almost 
inaudible whisper. 

** You speak in enigmas. Lady Catherine. I am quite at a loss 
to divine to what you possibly can allude. I know of no perplex- 
ity resulting from your visit ; on the contrary, it has afford^ us 
many pleasant reminiscences," rejoined Lord Aliesford, fixing a 
sharp, scrutinizing gaze on her face. 

" I have heard for the first time, this morning, from Lady Alres^ 
ford, the suspicion under which Helen Campbell labors, and which 
led to her leaving your house." Lady Catherine paused ; laxge 
drops stood on her brow. ** How shall I say it ? Can you not 
guess. Lord Alresford ? Helen Campbell did not do that of which 
she is accused. She is perfectly innocent," exclaimed Lady Catiie- 
rine, starting frohi her chair, and pacing up and down the room. 

Lx)rd Alresford looked amazed. 

'* And if it were not Miss Campbell whom I Beheld return frcnn 
the garden, who then was it ? " asked he at length, slowly and 
calmly, after a long silence. 

Lady Catherine paused ; then slowly advancing, she stood before 
the Earl, and withdrawing her hands from her face, said, steadily 
and distinctly, — ^ 

** It was I, Lord Alresford — II " 

" You, Lady Catherine I You ! who can receive visits when 
and from whom you will at Wardour — impossible that you can 
have descended to anything so disgraceful as a clandestine meeting 
at midnight in my grounds I " exclaimed Lord Alresford, in indig- 
nant amazement. 

A vivid flush spread over Lady Catherine's face and neck, and 
then receded again. Still she stood before the Earl, as if rooted to 
the spot 

" I took Helen Campbell's most sacred word to keep my secret 
Nobly has she performed her promise. Lord Alresford ; and thus 
I exonerate her from every particle of blame. She knew not my 
errand ; she knows it not now. All she has learned is from your 
own lips. The communication which rendered my subsequent act 
requisite, reached me when we were together in her room. I will 
add that, if argument or entreaty could have availed to divert me 
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from my design, Helen's would have done so. She pleaded elo- 
quently, and showed as strong an abhorrence of what I meditated 
18 yon could do, my lord. Without thinking of the suspicion I 
might entail upon her, clad in her cloak and bonnet, I left her room 
by the balcony, and regained it the same way. Helen coura- 
geously sacrificed herself to hide my disgrace. Her only partici- 
pation, my lord, in the affair is, that she has suffered with me. 

'<An hour ago, Catherine, I should have deemed it utterly 
impossible such an avowal could proceed from your lips ; nor can 
I express the feelings of indignant surprise and grief with which 
I now hear it Fear nob, I ^1 do ample justice to Miss Camp- 
bell," said the Earl, with emotion. «But, Catherine," continued 
he, earnestly, " surely, this bare exculpation of Miss Campbell is 
not all I am to learn of this grievous afl&ir I Think with what 
sorrow and consternation your father would have heard such a 
confession from your lips. In the name of our ancient friendship, 
Catherine, do not give me the pain of seeing you persist in a 
degrading intrigue, which no circumstances can justify. You 
stand almost alone in the world ; and your father, by intrusting to 
me the sole management of your concerns, seemed to indicate his 
desire that, as far as possible, I should replace his loss, and act in 
all things as your brother. I implore you, then, disappoint not 
his wishes " 

" Lord Alresford ; you shall hear all — all. Yet what will you 
say when my folly becomes fully revealed?" exclaimed I^y 
Catherine, moumfriUy. 

** 1 was not aware that you had formed any engagement, — any 
attachment, abroad, Catherine. In short, who was Siis person you 
condescended to meet? " 

She struggled for composure, and for a brief space excitement 
kindled again the beautiful hues of health on her face. Large 
tears clung to her dark eyelashes as they drooped on her cheek ; 
and she half turned aside her head. 

" Did you ever meet Mr. Randolph, Lord Alresford ? " said she, 
in a voice scarce raised above a whisper, so tremxQous were its 
tones. 

** Yes. Mr. Randolph, then, was the person for whom you made 
this sacrifice?" 

Lady Catherine silently bent her head* 

*' In the first place, who is Mr. Randolph ? and if he has been 
so fortunate as to obtain your affection, why does he not come 
forward and aak your hand? — if, indeed, he has the slightest 
pretension to do so," demanded Lord Alresford, with clouded brow. 
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Again the blood rashed to Lady Catherine's cheek. 

« My father loved Frederic Bandolph, Lord Alresford ; and, bol 
a few weeks before his death, gave his assent to oar union, on ceiw 
tain conditions. For some reason, unknown to me at the present 
moment, Mr. Bandolph chose to conceal his position and circum- 
stances in Ufe. . When we quitted Italy, after the lapse of some 
months he was to visit us at Wardour, where he promised every* 
thing should be explained ; but " 

She paused. Her utterance, which had been rapid and nervous, 
seemed all at once to fail her. 

*' Tour father's death intervened, Catherine. But since then, 
has Mr. Bandolph proved himself worthy of the prize to which he 
dared aspire, by faithfully adhering to his promised " 

" He has as yet told me nothing ; but that he will do so, fulhrt 
honorably, I have not the smallest doubt Did you know l£r. 
Bandolph, neither would you harbor suspicion of his faith, my lord.*^ 

A disdainful smile curled the Earl's lip. 

'* Nearly a year has elapsed since Lord Willingham's death, and 
you talk to me of confidence in a man, who, aware of your isolated 
position, can keep you in this state of suspense I Nay, and by his 
evil influence dares subject you. Lady Catherine, to imputations 
alike dishonorable to your character and station I You hesitate 
to discard this man, who, under the powerful promptings of love, 
and doubtless of ambition also, yet dares not avow himself! 
Bemember who you are. Lady Catherine. Bemember that in you 
centre the honors of Willingham ; and will you venture to bestow 
them upon an individual who appears not even to have an honest 
name to boast of? " 

Lady Catherine's eyes were riveted on the Earl when he ceased 
speaking'; her lips were firmly, tightly compressed. 

" I have no longer the power to follow your advice," murmured 
she. 

*' Catherine, can you acknowledge such weakness? Can you 
avow such mental bondage ? This man, so much beneath you as 
to be compelled to resort to travesty to obtain admittance into the 
same society as yourself — this Mr. Bandolph — refer him to me." 

" Lord Alresford, you know not all yet. You refuse to concede 
to Mr. Bandolph one ennobling virtue. I know him to be true, 
faithful, honorable I I dare tell you that now, which will not only 
prove how deeply rooted is my trust, but that I have also dared 
act upon this conviction," exclaimed Lady Catherine ; and in a 
low, rapid tone, she commenced with minute accuracy tiie relatioo 
of every incident which had occurred at Narbonne. 
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ITiik averted head and cheek of Taiying hoes, Lady Oatheiine 
proceeded ; bat notwithstaading her trepicUktion, there was a reso* 
late emplMfiis in her Toioe, a kind of determined continaancy in 
her narrative, which riveted the EarFs attention. Despite her 
efforts, a few rebellions tears occasionally gathered in her eyes, bat 
indigiumtly she dashed them away, and when all was told, she 
stood pale and resolate. Lord Alresford was pacing to and fro ; 
at times paasing to listen more attentively ; but not once did he 
interrapt her narrative. For many minutes after its conclusion, 
he remained silent The stillness, at length, became intolerable 
to her excited feelings. 

" Lord Alresford, speak to me. Beproach me. Anything bet- 
ter than this silence. Are yon not shocked-^ astonished ?** 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, in a voice of passionate emotbn ; and 
she advanced and touched his arm. 

" Well may you thus be overpowered. Lady Catherine, at the 
recital you luive volunteered," said the Earl, as he gazed on her 
pale cheek and quivering lip. '* Ton, Catherine — you who were, 
after one other, my ideal of all that is perfect in woman, have you 
been thus betrayed by passion to disregard your honor, to disgrace 
year noble name, to be persuaded by the ar^ul devices of a design- 
ing villain to deceive your friends, and all who have your interest 
at heart ? Not content with thus erring, you have, moreover, 
accepted during the past eight months the degrading position of 
this person's unacknowledged wife ? Catherine, can you hear from 
my lips this statement of what you have done, without shrinking 
from yourself in horror and remorse ? " 

Lady Catherine started to her feet ; her eyes flashed. 

** No, Lord Alresford, no 1 I have only done what my heart 
and conscience approve ; save in the single instance of concealing 
this one thing from you, who, by my father's will and my own 
consent, are entitled to my confidence. 'T is the consciousness of 
thus having erred, which alone brings me before you overwhelmed 
with confusion. My love and faith are Frederic Bandolph's. 
Till he chooses to explain all that appears mysterious in his con- 
duct, I am content^ to wait ; firmly convinced all will finally be 
well. Lord Alresford, my father sanctioned Mr. Eandolph's suit ; 
my love has given already that faith which eventually he had the 
right to claim ; therefore not even from your lips, my lord, will I 
U^n to words such as those you have just uttemi." 

*' And you suppose, Catherine, I shall be as regardless of my 
duty to you as you have been r&okless towards yourself? " asked 
the Bad, calmly and resolutely. 
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Her breath came quick and &8fc, and ber lips trembled with 
passionate excitement. 

" Ton can do no more than myself, my lord. My duty is to 
await Mr. Bandolph's pleasure," replied she, proudly. 

** And mine» Catherine, is to save you ; to save you firom the 
dreadful consequences of your rashness ; to save you from the art* 
ful snares of a man who, by involving your youth and inexperience 
in the terrors of a clandestine intrigue, has shown himself alike 
unprincipled and unworthy. With feelings of the deepest and 
most heartfelt thankfulness, learn. Lady Catherine, that your so- 
called marriage at Narbonne is illegal You were not of age until 
three or four months after it was contracted, therefore, without my 
formal consent as your guardian, you could not bestow your band. 
This very day — ay, this very hour, I will institute the necessary 
proceedings for its dissolution," exclaimed Lord Alresford, moving 
towards the table upon which his writing-materials stood. 

For a moment she seemed stunned. 

" But I do not desire it. I will never, never consent," cried 
she, at length, vehemently. ** Consider what you are about to do. 
Lord Alresford I" 

" Certainly, Lady Catherine," replied the Earl, calmly, dipping 
the pen into the ink and holding it suspended over the paper 
before him. 

" I protest against this most arbitraiy act ; if, indeed, you pos- 
sess the power you assert It is my own will to be Frederic 
Bandolph's wife,, and I solemnly declare, never will I give myself 
to another. Do your worst, Lord Alresford ; it will only afford 
me opportunity again of testifying my love and confidence," 
exclaimed she, approaching him and speaking in a voice tremulous 
with emotion and excitement 

'< After I have performed my duty, you must please yourself, 
Lady Catherine. If, after past experience and upon reflection, 
you deliberately place yourself again in this man's power, on your 
own head, then, will rest the responsibility and consequence of 
your deed," replied the Earl, immovably. 

She saw that violence and reproaches were lost upon him ; she 
had to contend with a spirit strong and unbending as her own. 
Silently she stood by his side, watching the rapid strokes of lis 
pen over the paper. 

** Lord Alresford, what is it you are about to do ? " asked Lady 
Catherine at length, in low, murmuring accents, placing her hand 
on his, so as to arrest the movements of the pen. 
' ** This letter is to Sir James Nugent, the eminent barrister, 
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leqnesting bim to Tint Amesbuiy without delay/* replied Lord 
Aliesford, calmly, disengaging his hand. 

" Before you execute this terrible threat, will yon not hear me? 
Will you not listen to my entreaty, Lord Alresford ? Never did 
YOU before deny request of mine. Give me time. Mr. Bandolph 
has solemnly pledged himself, in our next interview to reveal his 
history — to acknowledge our marriage. His birth, something 
tells me, is equal to mine ; but even should it not prove so, I will 
still be true to my vows. If, inexorable to my entreaty, you per- 
sist in this cruel exposure, which will avail nothing, I will not 
remain another day in England. Oh, that I had Mildred's lips 
to persuade you to grant me delay 1 " 

Her words, delivered with passionate emotion, seemed to move 
Lord Alresford's resolution. He laid down his pen. A gl^am'of 
joy sparkled in her beautiful eye& 

" Delay I Upon what plea do you ask it, Catherine ? Where 
now is Mr. Bandolph ? " 

" Heire, in England. He has been at Wardour twice within the 
last five months ; and a few evenings ago, if I mistook not Mil- 
dred's words, you were nearly accosting him yourself," replied 
she, with a faint smile. 

** You did not meet, then I Am I to understand it was for the 
purpose of avowing all that Mr. Randolph came ? " 

«* For this sole purpose, I truly and firmly believe, my lord. 
The hermitage7 near the cedar walk, was our place of rendezvous ; 
but that fearful storm ; do you remember it ? Alone, exposed to 
its fury, I shall never forget the horrors of that night — for Mr. 
Bandolph came not; but the table was wet with Iblood. Oh, 
my loid, how can I account for this?" asked Lady Catherine, 
shudderingly. 

*« Strange I Did Mr. Bandolph ever previously allude to any 
dispute likely to lead to a hostile encounter ? " asked Lord Aires- 
ford, thoughtfully, after an interval of a few seconds 

<* He hinted at some painful mystery, which peremptorily 
forbade the immediate avowal of our marriage," replied she. 

"And you have not since met? " 

•* No. Now, will you grant my petition ? will you give me a 
few weeks' delay ? " 

** So far as this, Catherine, I will concede ; if within the next 
fourteen days Mr. Bandolph comes to me, tenders an honorable 
explanation of the mystery which envelopes him, and establishes 
his pretensions to aspire to your hand, I can have nothing further 
to say in the matter ; excepting that I recognize the ceremony 
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which passed between you at Narbonne only in the light of a 
betrothment If, on the contrary, I hear nothing ^m or of Mr. 
Bandolph, I cannot suffer you to remain longer his dupe, with such 
fearful advantages on his side. I will give you back your liberty, 
and you must then use it as you please." The Earl paused, and 
then presently added, ** Catherine, have you nothing in your pos- 
session which might help us to elucidate this mystery ? Nothing 
that can throw light on Mr. Bandolph's position in life, or on what 
he is now employed ? " 

Slowly she drew the clasp from her bosom, and laid it before 
the Earl. Never before had any eyes but her own gazed upon it, 
since the evening Mr. Bandolph hung it round her neck. 

** This is all I have. See, it divides. It was the to^en bj 
which *Mr. Bandolph claimed my solemn promise to meet him ' 
where he should indicate, on reception of one half of it That I 
received under your lordship's roof a few evenings ago." 

Lord Alresford attentively examined the clasp. 

** Here are Mr. Bandolph's initials plain enough ; but what does 
this 0. on the centre medallion signify, Catherine ? Can he have 
another surname ? In what name did he marry you ? " asked the 
Earl, still minutely examining the clasp. <* Surely, you know 
this, Catherine. What signature^ did Mr. Bandolph append to 
your marriage certificate ? " added the Earl, quickly, as she 
replied not. 

** I cannot tell. The whole appeared to me a dream." 

** Do you Khow, then, the name of the clergyman who performed 
the ceremony. Lady Catherine? " demanded Lord Alresford, im- 
patiently. 

** A Mr. Clare, a clergyman of the Church of England, and Mr. 
Bandolph's travelling companion and friend." 

Lord Alresford did not speak again for some minutes. 

Lady Catherine, with folded arms, sat before him watching the 
expression of his countenance, and she thought it relaxed a little 
from its look of stem decision. He still held the jewel in his hand. 

** The only clergyman of the name of Clare, whom I ever heard 
of, is a gentleman who formerly held the small living of New- 
combe, in this neighborhood. He relinquished it, some years ago, 
to accept the appointment of tutor to Lord Normanton," observed 
the Earl, at length, deliberately. 

Lady Catherine started violently, and the blood suffiised her 
face and neck. 

J* Did you never ask Mr. Bandolph to explain the meaning of 
this letter C. ? " 
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'* Never. Until lately, I always concluded it was the initial of 
my own name ■ " 

She paused suddenly 

** And, lately, what have you concluded the letter signifies, 
Catherine ? " asked Lord Alresfbrd, promptly, fixing a searching 
look on her face. 

•* Nothing, my lord," resumed Lady Catherine, hastily. '* In 
the bewilderment of my mind, improbable visions have risen, to 
vanish almost as soon as formed, " 

*' Have you remarked this before ? " asked the Earl, suddenly 
interrupting her. 

And he pointed to a small crest, — a lion rampant holding a 
drawn swoni in its mouth ; so very minutely and delicately en- 
graved on the reverse of the jewel, that when the clasp parted 
there appeared but a faint, shapeless scratch on either division. 

*' Yes, I observed it this morning ; but I know no one who bears 
a similar crest" 

Again there was a long silence. 

" Tell me truly, Catherine, are your suspicions excited more 
towards one person than another? And have you any reason for 
supposing Mr. Kandolph to be of higher rank than he acknowl* 
«dges ? " said Lord Alresford, emphatically. 

She hesitated. 

** A wild conjecture to-day flitted across my mind. Lord Alres- 
ford ; but it is too improbable, too devoid of possibility, for me to 
liazard such an idea^" 

** Nevertheless, let me hear it, Catherine." 

** I cannot," hastily responded she. " Nay, I view it as a kind 
of presumption, to dare hope that my error could be rewarded by 
-the prosperous result my dream adjudged." 

<* I see, Catherine, our suspicions both centre at the same point 
— Witham. I will not now discuss my reasons; suffice it — I 
shall go thil^er immediately." 

In a moment Lady Catherine became pale as alabaster. 

*< It is impossible ! If it should not be so, my lord ? " faltered 
she. 

" Then the visit I owe my neighbor. Lord Normanton, will be 
paid ; that is alL Catherinoy compose yoursel£ As you say, I 
see veiy little probability that my mission will prove a successful 
one ; nevertheless, my duty requires that nothing should be omitted 
likely to unravel the mystery. I have not much* hope, inasmuch 
that such reckless imprudence as yours has been, is seldom re- 
warded by so happy an issue. You will entrust this to me ? " 
continued Lord Alresford, taking the clasp &om the table. 
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** Do uot now, I entreat, Lord Aliesford, urge this aflhir. I 
have given Mr. Bandolph my sacred word that our secret ediall 
remain undivulged. Grant me still the delay of a few days,** 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, imploringly. 

" Not a day, Catherine. Beoall your firmness, — your courage. 
You have placed this affair in my hands, and I will pursue it. 
Let me now lead you to your carriage ; or will you remain with 
Lady Alresford, until I return ? " 

" No ; let me go home," replied she, faintly. 

<* You will see me this evening, then, at Wardour; and dear 
Catherine, as thi& is the first hot contention we have had, so may 
it also be the last between us." 

" If this mission to Witham fails, will you have patience ? will 
you deal more leniently than you threaten, my lord?" asked Lady 
Catherine, pausing at the door, and raising her eyes, with a sup- 
plicatoiy expression, to his. 

<'No, Lady Catherine. I will not recede one iota from the 
purpose you have just now heard me declare." 

Lady Catherine hurriedly withdrew her hand, which the Earl 
had taken. She fancied a shade of reproach fiitted across his 
brow. She instantly replaced her hand in his. 

** No, we will not part thus. Lord Alresford. I know you to be 
the kindest, truest, best friend I have. Forgive me any harsh 
word which, in my distress, may have passed my lips. What you 
are about to do I know is right ; but there are remedies that sicken 
the heart to dwell upon. Such a one is mine. Can you pardon 
me ? " And Lady Catherine raised her noble head, and riveted 
her clear, truthful eyes upon him. 

" I knew, in a calmer moment, your justice would render me 
such a tribute, Catherine. I thank you," replied Lord Alresford, 
with emotion. 

" Do not either let one imprudence lower me forever in your 
esteem, or quench the friendship of years, Lord Alresford," rejoined 
she, anxiously. 

*' On one condition only, Catherine ; that you are imprudent no 
more, and will place yourself under my guidance throughout this 
affair," replied the Earl, in a lighter tone, as he led her to her 
carriage. 

**I shall expect you at Wardour this evening, without fail; 
whether your tidings be good or bad," said Lady Catherine, with 
rising color, as she took her seat. 

*• Without fail. I dare not bid you hope, Catherine." 

She smiled sadly, and shook her head. 
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** And Helen Campbell ? " 

** Miss Campbell snail hear from me of her complete exculpation 
knight I blow this, at any rate, will afford you consolaticMi, 
Catherine. TarewelL" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As soon as Lady Catherine had taken her departure, Lord 
Alresford gave orders for his carriage to be brought round imme- 
diately. He then returned to the libraiy, and wrote a few lines to 
Mildi^ As he sealed the note, the clock struck one, and ten 
minutes afterwards the Earl was on his road to Witham ; which 
he reached after a rapid drive of two hours. Miss Conway and 
her brother were out walking; but Lord Alresford was informed 
that they weie not likely to have strolled far from the house, as 
for several days past Xord Normanton had not been well enough 
to venture out of doors. 

The room into which the Earl was ushered evidently was that 
where the brother and sister had spent the morning together. A 
bright fire blazed in the grate, and the faint autumnal afternoon 
sun poured its beams through the window, near which stood Miss 
Conway's work-table. At some little distance from the fire was a 
couch, arranged as for an invalid, with piles of cushions ; books 
were scattered around in every direction, and on a small stand 
near the sofa lay an open portfolio of sketches. The draught of 
air between the open window and the door, as the Earl entered, 
wafted several of these drawings from the stand to the floor. This 
attracted Xiord Alresford's attention, and after a time he approached 
the ^rtfolio, and leisurely turned over its contents; consisting 
chiefly of sketches of Italian scenery, drawn with masterly skill 
and effect, and which recalled to the Earl's memory many an old 
familiar landscape. Next came spirited groups of Sicilians and 
Neapolitans in their picturesque costumes ; and then the sketcher 
appeared to have aimed at a higher style of art, and endeavored 
to portray the noble features and forms of Italian beauty. One 
lovely face and figure, which seemed strangely familiar to Lord 
Alresford, was delineated repeatedly, in every diversity of attitude 
and fanciful variety of costume ; sometimes under the turbaned 
magnificence of a Turkish sultana ; now in the classic attire of a 
Greek peasant girl ; then in the simple garb of an English maiden; 
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in abort, tlie artist appeared to have been fairly bewitched with 
tiie charms of the beautiful original Lord Alresford still held in 
his hand the most oarefullj finished of these portraits, whbn Miss 
Conway returned from her walk. She entered the room alone, 
and, though slightly surprised at seeing the Earl, gave him the 
most cordial welcome. 

** Normanton will be here in a few minutes. I think you do not 
know my brother. Lord Alresford ? " 

«* By comparing notes, I believe we may find it possible that 
we met at Palermo a year ago," replied the EarL ** Are these 
masterly sketches your brother's, Miss Conway ? " 

** Yes ; are they not beautiful ? But do you not see an extraor- 
dinary likeness to Catherine in this Greek peasant girl, whom 
Normanton has amused himself in drawing in every variety of 
attitude and costume ? Catherine really might have sat to him 
for her portrait" ' 

"It is so very good a likeness that I thought, and still think, 
it can only be intended for Lady Catherine," replied the EarL 

Maude look^ puzzled. 

" But Normanton and Catherine have never met lately ; and it 
is quite impossible he can have sketched this portrait from childish 
recollections." 

"Quite 80. But, Miss Conway, are you positive th^y have 
never met ? If I am right in conjecturing that I once saw Lord 
Normanton at Palermo, Catherine must have done so likewise, as 
she was then visiting her aunt, Madame de Pezarro," rejoined the 
Earl, with a smile. " Do you know under what circumstances 
your brother drew this very striking likeness of Lady Catherine ?" 

Maude gazed very earnestly in the Earl's face. Lord Alresford 
repeated his question. 

" I remember asking Normanton who the original of this por- 
trait was, and I think he replied that she was a lady he mef with 
somewhere in France. She must have been very captivating to 
have attracted him so greatly. But what an odd idea it is of 
yours, Lord Alresford, to think Normanton saw Catherine, his old 
playfellow, without making himself known; or that she could 
have heard his name mentioned in her presence without recalling 
a multitude of reminiscences, which must have led to much friendly 
intercourse. Indeed, Catherine told me a few weeks ago, that she 
never met my brother," rejoined Maude, smiling at Sie warmth 
with which she found herself refuting the Earl's doubts. 

«* If it be as I suspect, neither Lady Catherine nor myself knew 
your brother as Lord Normanton, Miss Conway." 
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Maude raised her clear eyes with a most bewildered expression. 

** What can you mean, Lord Alresford ? Why should my brother 
resort to distgnise of any kind, especially towards Catherine and 
yourself? Fray, let me look again at the sketch." 
. Lord Alresford still held the portrait in his hand. Miss Conway 
oame and stood by him at the window. 

** What do these mean, Miss Conway ? ** asked Lord Alresford, 
pointing to a few hastily scratched, half-effaced letters in one comer 
of Uie diuwing. 

Maude again raised her eyes ; involuntarily a merry smile played 
lound her Ups. 

^* I rather suspect Normanton intends those pencil strokes for 
Ae' initial letters of his Christian and surname — Frederic Ran- 
dolph Conway. But what extraordinary idea have you got in your 
head, Lord Alresford ? " replied she, as demurely as she could. 
** I really wish Normanton would come and answer for himselfl" 

" I have yet to ask after your brother^s health. Miss Conway?** 
said the Earl, highly amused at Maude's puzzled looks. 

'' Oh, he is much better again to-day. About thrji or four days 
ago, he had a most serious relapse. The wound opened again, and 
caused him for some time intense suffering. Normanton' s chief 
ailment now, is nervous depression of spirits," replied Maude, 
gravely. 

**Can you account at all. Miss Conway, for your brother's 
relapse ? " asked Lord Alresford. 

" Not at alL The evening before, dear Normanton seemed more 
than usually well, and even talked of paying Sir Gerard Baynton 
an early visit You may imagine my dismay and distress when, 
early the following morning, my maid roused me with the painful 
intelligence. Bestlessness and thirst for action, I suppose invari- 
ably accompany convalescence, after an illness such as Norman- 
ion's ; else I should say there is something very peculiar in his 
fitful longings for change." 

*' Do you think the fair original of this portrait has anything to 
do with your brother^s desire for renewed energy and health ? " 
asked the Earl, smiling. 

Maude looked astonished at the question. 

<* Normanton does not contemplate going abroad again at pres- 
ent, I believe I " replied she, seriously. 

** Indeed ! As an instance. Miss Conway, of the varied impulses 
by which different people are swayed, Catherine only this morning 
lM)tually threatened to break up her establishment, and depart 
forthfwitii to the Continent 
81* 
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" Catherine ! '* and Miss Conway stack her needle in the delicate 
piece of embroideiy in her hand, laid it down on the work-table, 
and gazed at her companion in the utmost amazement 

*' Yes. You, Miss Conway, her most intimate friend, musk 
often have remarked with pain the settled melancholy which 
weighs on Lady Catherine's spirits; latterly, all her yiyacity 
appears subdued. Have you never observed this ? " 

<^ Often, Lord Alresford ; but I always ascribed it to— to, —" 
and she paused. 

•• To what. Miss Conway ? " 

" To sorrow and responsibilities prematurely fallen upon her, 
Lord Alresford ; which, acting on a mind more than usually sen- 
sitive, have produced such a degree of nervous depression as time 
alone can heal." 

'* There is something more than this. Lady Catherine has ioo 
strong a mind, and too keen a sense of her duties, to indulge in 
vague reveries of past afflictions." 

'* Poor Catherine I But what has happened. Lord Alresf(Hrd, 
since I have been from home ? Surely her intention of quitting 
England is not seriously taken?" asked Maude, with undisguised 
anxiety. 

" She will not leave home, if I have any influence over her, 
Miss Conway. But I believe her decision will greatly depend on 
the result of my visit here to-day." 

** Lord Alresford, what can you mean? Have you any message 
from dear Catherine for me ? Pray, tell me really if your visit 
here has any especial object, as your manner would imply," said 
Miss Conway, earnestly. 

** I shall from henceforth attribute some mysterious influence to 
the sunny clime of Italy, as both Catherine and your brother 
return home suffering from extraordinary depression of spirits," 
replied the Earl, evading her query. " Did Lord Normanton 
travel with any friend in Italy, Miss Conway ? " 

•* His old tutor, Mr. Clare, was, I believe, his companion the 
greater part of the period he spent abroad. I cannot imagine 
what can have aroused this suspicion of yours, Lord Alresford ; 
yet 't is very like one of dear Normanton's vagaries to amuse him- 
self with concealing his true name and rank, to test what kind of 
reception people would give him I " exclaimed Maude, musingly. 

*♦ Lord Normanton will be happy to see your lordship in the 
library." said a servant, at the moment entering the room. 

As soon as the door closed again, Maude cast a diarp, quick 
glance on the Earl. Her color came and flitted away quicUy. 
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" Lord Alresford, it is vain to conceal it — you are here on soma 
extraordinaiy errand. Your whole conversation with me has beea 
an enigma/' said she, rapidly. '* Satisfy, I beseech you, my anx- 
iety on one point before you go ; what name do you suppose mj 
brother took abroad ? ** 

** That of Bandolph. But from Lord Normanton I trust to hear 
much more of .this gentleman " 

"Could it be possible that " Maude paused, the color 

rushed to her cheek. 

Lord Alresford smiled, and left the room. 

For some minutes Miss Conway stood motionless where the Earl 
left her. In utter bewilderment, her mind resolved first one and 
ihen another of the strange doubts raised by her conversation with 
him, and compared them with what she had herself observed in 
Lady Catherine*s conduct. The whole, when united by her active 
imagination, afforded proof so evident of her ^secret hope, that 
involuntarily conviction flashed home. She clasped her hands, and 
wept and laughed by turns, in the very fulness of her heart's joy. 
What she had so ardently desired was now unexpectedly accom- 
plished; and, forgetful of her own grief, Maude's imagination for 
a while revelled in picturing the future happiness of her loved 
brother and her friend. That Lord Normanton and Lady Cathe- 
rine had met before, and that under his assumed name her brother 
had succeeded in gaining her friend's affection, and, perhaps the 
promise of her hand, Maude felt not the smallest doubt ; yet that 
some mystery clouded this easy solution was no less evident. What 
did the Earl's visit portend? and why, on Lord Normanton's arri- 
val in England, had he not at once claimed Lady Catherine's 
hand ? Tears of affection and sorrow then poured down Maude's 
cheeks when she thought on all her brother had lately risked for 
her sake ; of the present happiness he had disregarded, to espouse 
and avenge her cause ; and she shuddered at the amount of misery 
Colonel Sutherland's betrayal might have entailed. 

After wandering restlessly, for some time, up and down the 
room, Maude at length sank into a chair, and sat, with the impa- 
tience of a child, eagerly watching the hands of the clock. Then 
she arose, and opening the door, listened for a second or two on 
the stairs. All, however, was tranquil ; the Earl and her brother 
were still closeted. Another brief space, and the libraiy door 
opened. Maude's heart palpitated as she listened to the echo of a 
swift footstep on the staircase. She arose, Lord Normanton entered, 
and soon she threw herself into her brother's arms ; for a glance 
told her his errand was a joyful one. 
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" Why, Maude, you silly child, why do you weep ? '* said Lord 
Kormanton, kissing her cheek. 

** For joy. Is it, then, tme that you and Catherme have met^ 
and that you love ? Dear, dear Normanton, what happiness I " . 

** Maude, Catherine is mine ! I have won her without rank, title, 
—without one apparent allurement! She is mine, — faithfully 
mine I " exclaimed he, exultingly. 

" But I do not understand. Are you actually affianced? Tell 
me all quickly, dear Normanton," rejoined Maude, raising her 
head. 

<* Affianced I Maude what will you say when you learn that 
Catherine is already my wife ? " 

*' ImpossiUe I Normanton, you can but jest," replied Miss 
Conway, rapidly ; yet there was a something in her broth^'s ear- 
nest tone and manner which made her heart palpitate with expec- 
tation and surprise. 

** Maude, Catherine loved me so well, that for my sake she 
renounced alL Judging me by the truthful integrity of her own 
pure spirit, she believed my word when I told her that no degrada- 
tion lurked under my refusal to reveal my position in life ; there- 
fore, yielding to my passionate entreaty, before she quitted France 
she became my wife. Would that I had worlds to lay at her feet 
in return for her noble devotion I " 

** I do not yet comprehend. Tell me, in the first place, dear 
^ormanton, why you travelled under an assumed name, and what 
induced you to conceal yourself- from Catherine? " 

"You remember that lamentable affair of Bobert Conway's, 
Maude?" 

" Perfectly. But what has that to do with your strange roam- 
ing in disguise on the continent ? " asked Maude, thoughtfully. 

" Much ; but hearken, Maude, for I may now reveal the only 
secret I have ever withholden from you my darling sister ; and that 
only because it was not mine to confide." 

Lord Normanton then recounted facts relative to her cousin's 
unprincipled career, which filled Maude with sorrow and indigna- 
tion. It appeared that Mr. Conway had been in the habit of forg- 
ing Lord Normanton's signature to checks on his bankers for small 
sums, which for some time met with prompt payment ; as for long 
no suspicion of nefarious dealing was excited. Emboldened by 
continued impunity, Mr. Conway at length ventured on the desper- 
ate measure of drawing on his cousin's credit to the amount of a 
thousand pounds, to liquidate his gambling debt& Startled at 
the sum, or perhaps detecting some trifling irregularitj in the sig- 
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natare* the check was detaintd, and the principals of the bank 
wrote immediatelj to Lord Norma^ton. stating its date, and the 
cause of their suspicion, and asking for fuller confirmation. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Conway, it was at once disavowed by Lord 
Normanton ; who, notwithstanding his cousin's former delinquen- 
cies, still retained too high an opinion of his honor and probity to 
suspect him of so heinous a crime. -The consequence, however, of 
this unequivocal denial on Lord ]i^p|^ton's part was, that at once 
a warrant was procured for Mr. Conwa^s arrest for forgery ; and, 
incensed beyond measure at the audacity as well as the amount, 
of the attempted fraud, added to the sums already embezzled, the 
bank flatly refused to hush up the affair ; though Lord Norman- 
ton, grieved and concerned beyon<| expression, hastened up to town 
immediately on being made acquainted with the painful truth, in 
the hope of staying proceedings. Unluckily, his letter dishonor- 
ing the draft remained in the bankers' hands, and this they firmly 
refused to relinqui^ ; and no intercession availed to induce them 
to oompronuse the afi^ir or to alter their resolution respecting it 

Proceedings were instantly commenced, and Mr. Conway's con- 
viction seemed inevitable ; one chance, and but one chance, remained 
to save hiii from the consequences of his unprincipled deed. Lord 
Normanton^s presence an J! evidence in court were indispensable to 
* swear to the forgery f and failing this, it was hinted to him that prob- 
ably the case could not satisfactorily be proved against the prisoner. 
Without the loss of an h(|ir, therefore, after a last and unsuccessful 
interview with the prosecutors. Lord Normanton determined at anj 
cost to save his unhappy relative, and knowing that measures wouldl 
be forthwith adopted to compel his attendance before the magis- 
trates on the following morning, went on board a packet just about 
to sail for Ostend, and at once proceeded on a long^projected tour 
through Italy. In order to prevent any annoyance or useless 
efforts to enforce his .return. Lord Normanton dropped his title, and 
assumed, instead, the surname of Bandolph. Meanwhile, the let- 
ter in the bankers' hands, though it indirectly proved Mr. Con- 
way's guilt, was not in itself considered sufficient evidence to con- 
vict him, and as the most important point — the proving of the 
forged signatures — was rendered impossible by Lord Normanton's 
deUberate and unexpected step, and the clever mode in which he 
foiled all inquiries or pursuit, the prosecution failed ; therefore, 
after a wearisome series of remands extending over many months, 
Mr. Conway at last obtained his liberty. As long as he remained 
in custody, Lord Normanton had generously pledged his solemn 
word to ontinoe abroad, on condition that he quitted £agland 
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immediately after Hs discharge, anft thus placed himself I eyond 
the reach of further molestation. Nothing could be more agreea- 
ble to Mr. Conway, as may be supposed, on regaining his liberty, 
than the very literal performance of his promise ; but just as he 
was in the act of stepping on board the packet to convey him to 
that haven of the discarded, Bologne-sur-Mer, he found himself 
once more rudely seized by the shoulder, and most unceremoni- 
ously consigned again to prison for debt Another appeal to his 
generous cousin afforded Mr. Conway the means at length of hap- 
pily reaching Paris ; and Lord Normanton, as soon as he received 
the welcome tidings, immediately returned home ; urged, as we 
know, by the most potent of all motives. 

During the period of his exile, Lord Normanton moeit scrupu- 
lously adhered to the duty he had imposed on himself, in order to 
rescue his worthless kinsman from the penalties of his crime. His 
family remained in perfect ignorance of his incognito, and never 
knew the exact place in which he was sojourning ; all their letters 
to him being directed under cover to Mr. Clare, to the care of a 
banker in Naples, by whom they were forwarded to their destina- 
tion. Once abroad, the desire to meet and find himself again in 
the society of the Lady Catherine Neville, became Lord Norman- 
ton's predominant impulse. He followed her to Palermo, and soon 
all the sway her ardent imaginative temperainent formerly exer- 
cised over him, was renewed with tenfold force, heightened by the 
spell wrought by her extreme beauty. The necessity of his dia- 
guise, before so irksome, now became absolutely welcome to Lord 
Normanton ; it permitted and fostered that latent sentiment of dis- 
trust of the purity of the motives of others, to which* we before 
alluded as his most besetting sin. To win his old playfellow, the 
beautiful and idolized Lady Catherine — to cany her off from 
amidst the titled suitors who knelt for her smile, by the force of 
the passionate attachment with which he hoped to inspire her, 
became from thenceforth the pivot upon which all Lord Norman- 
ton's thoughts and actions turned. The fervent homage of the 
handsome young Englishman soon attracted Lady Catherine's 
attention ; perhaps, too, his voice and language touched thrilHnglj 
on a string which linked her still with the sympathies of olden 
days; for how prosperously Lord Normanton succeeded in hif 
suit, beyound his most sanguine hopes, these pages have sdieadj 
unfolded to the reader. 

Bapidly, then, Lord Normanton continued his narrative, and 
related to his wondering sister every incident of his connection 
with Lord Willingham and his daughter; dwelling with prond 
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elation on Lady Catherine's implicit thrust, and on to the croYming 
proof pf her love at Narbonne. Maude listened with breathless 
attention ; her very being seemed absorbed in the words falling 
from her brother's lips ; and, with alternate smiles and tears, she 
sat his eager auditress. 

" Oh, Normanton I and, after all this, you risked your own life 
and Catherine's happiness for me. What shall I say or do for 
you, who perilled so much for me ? Dear Normanton, I shudder 
at the sorrow I might have occasioned I " exclaimed she, in a voice 
faltering with emotion. 

'* Say not this, dear Maude, for your injuries are mine. Should 
I have been worthy of Catherine's love, if I could have seen you, 
my darling sister, scorned and insulted by an unworthy profligate, 
and not espouse your quarrel ? ^ But if you love me, never revert 
again to this painful passage in our lives. Fortune, to-day, seems 
to gild the &ture with most glowing beams ; and even you, my 
own Maude, may yet find the clue to true happiness, instead of 
being mocked by its shadow, which would perpetually have haunted 
you as Colonel Sutherland's wife." 

Maude forced herself to smile, unwilling to quench the sanguine 
joy which filled her brother's heart 

« Well, Normanton, yours is a most romantic history ; but still, 
I tiiink that Catherine has great reason to complain. Oh, had 
you seen her misery while laboring under this suspense ! Why 
did you not fly to Wardour on your arrival in England ? '* 

'* I am ashamed to confess, Maude, that after all Catherine's 
sacrifices, a doubt of her truth and faith assailed me. All your 
letters— my mother's, and even your own, Maude, hinted at the 
fjEtvor with which Mr. Turville was greeted at Wardour. The 
suspicion rankled with bitter pain that perhaps even her noble 
spirit bowed before the world's idols — money and distinction; 
and that she repented her love had been vowed to an obscure 
unknown. I arrived in England, apparently, only to witness the 
accomplishment of my direst suspicion. I beheld, — but never 
mind what that sight was which filled me, at the time, with 
despair; suffice it, Maude, when at length disabused, I found 
myself inextricably involved in another affair " 

'< You mean wiUi Colonel Sutherland's challenge. Normanton, 
Catherine was nearer at hand than you dreamt of. She saw you 
depart from Moreton. She also witnessed our grief, little imagin- 
ing that, had she entered the room ten minutes earlier, anguish 
unutterable would likewise have been hers." 

*' I saw her that same evening, Maude. All my resolution to 
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spaie her the knowledge of what was impending, nearly saoctunbed 
under her eloquent Readings to share my destiny, whatever it 
might be. Oh, Maude, a life of the most doToted homage oouU 
feebly repay the debt I owe herl " ^ 

*' And what, after you had so craelly sealed her lips, drew from 
Catherine the avowal of her marriage, Normanton ? " 

** Her keen sense of honor brought that admission to her guar- 
dian, which not even the sorest suspense could before extort 
Catherine, you know, has lately been staying at Amesbury, and a 
friend of Lady Aliesford's, a Miss Campbell, has fallen under sus- 
picion of disloyal practices, in making assignations in the grounds 
at night " 

" But what could you, or Catherine, have possibly to do with 
this? Your assignations lately, dear Normanton, have not been 
of a very exciting description." 

Lord Normanton smiled. 

«< Do you remember my sudden relapse, a few days ago, Maude? " 

** Surely, Normanton, you were not then imprudent enough to 
attempt to see Catherine? " exclaimed Miss Conway, in extreme 
surprise. 

** Never offender pleaded gai% more unblushingly, Maude» 
than I do," replied Lord Normanton. *< But, come. Lord Aires- 
ford awaits us below. It would be neither courteous nor grateful 
to leave him longer to his own cogitations. I shall ever feel 
indebted for his forbearance and kindness, under circumstanoes 
anything but pleasing for a guardian to learn." 

"And Catherine — when do you fly to implore her pardon? 
Ah, Normanton I many a game have you played with her in days 
of yore ; but none with so subtle and tortuous a plot" 

** How can you ask such a question, Maude? I letum with 
Lord Alresford to Wardour." 

'* And what then ? Your marriage acknowledged, do you bring 
Catherine here at once ? " 

*' She shall decide. Lord Alresford has made the most urgent 
representations, and insists that, though she is now in reaiilj 
my wife, to the world's eye she shall at present appear only my 
betrothed. As Catherine desires, so shall it be I " 

" A surprising concession truly, on your part, Normanton, after 
all your misdemeanors," replied Maude, laughing ; and rising, she 
linked her arm within her brother's. ** I suppose you will make 
Moreton your home now. Mamma will be frantic with joy." 

" But, dear Maude, what will become of you if I leave Witham 
this aft^oon ? " said Lord Normanton, suddenly pausing. 
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" Tell Catherine, my dear sister, that to-morrow I Asll appear 
at her doors a snpplialit for hospitality/' rejoined Maude, laugh- 
ing, as she sprang down stairs ; and in another minute, with her 
face glowing with smiles and animation, Miss Conway was receiving 
Lord Alresford's congratulations. 

Meanwhile, at Wardour Court all was silence and gloom. Lady 
Catherine, on her return from Amesbury, did not weep ; but she 
was pale, so very pale, that when she entered the sitting-room Mrs. 
Otway started up in alarm. Lady Catherine's first act was to 
throw aside her bonnet and shawl; the / next, gently to draw the 
knitting from Mrs. Otway's hands, and bid her listen. Then, 
without preface, she calmly imparted the whole of her history. 
The old lady sat at first as if stunned under the communication. 
Her tongue appeared to cleave to the roof of her mouth, and when 
she tardily recovered its use. Lady Catherine was gone ; nor did 
Mr& Otway see more of her for many hours, though she vainly 
sought admittance at her chamber-door. Incapable, then, of con- 
trolling her mental disquietude, Mrs. Otway returned to the sitting-- 
room, and throwing herself on the sofa, wept, fretted, and fumed, 
tied and untied her cap-strings, and finally nearly destroyed her 
favorite knitting. In tnis state she remained until the clock struck 
Bix, when a peal of the door-bell threw her into a fresh state of* 
Tiolent trepidation ; and fluttering with nervousness, she was on 
the point of flying from the room in search of Lady Catherine, 
when her steps were arrested by Hudson. 

** Lord Alresford, madam, begs to speak with you. His lordship 
awaits you in the drawing-room." 

''With me, Hudson? Surely you are mistaken; the Earl 
wishes to see your mistress," rejoined Mrs. Otway, anxiously. 

" No, madam ; Lord Alresford walked into the drawing-room, 
and desired me to give this message to you," replied Hudson, 
decisively. 

** Very well," replied Mrs. Otway. Then she continued mut- 
tering to herself, — "I wonder what fresh catastrophe the Earl 
has to announce, which he is afraid to pour into that poor child's 
ear ! I suppose he has failed in his mission. I knew he would ; 
the Conways have too much sense for such knight-errantry. But 
I will go and warn that darling child that Lord Alresford is here." 

As Mrs. Otway was proceeding to put her design in execution, 
she met Lady Catherine on the staircase. 

•• Good gracious, Catherine I you look like a corpse in its wind- 
ing-sheet," groaned the old lady, in despair. " Oh ! my dear, that 
you should ever have subjected yourself to this " 
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" Should liOPd Alresford wish to see me, Mrs. Otway, I shall 
be in the little west parlor/' interrupted Lady Catherine, hastily 
passing. 

** Love is the bane of every girl's existence, I am persuaded! 
That Frederic Bandolph must have a heart of flint I What can I 
say to Lord Alresford? My only trust is in him to get us through 
this dreadful affair," continued Mrs. Otway to herself, speaking in 
disjointed phrases; then pausing a moment at the door of the 
drawing-room, to settle her cap and smooth her point-lace apron, 
she entered. Mrs. Otway made a movement of surprise, when at 
the first glance she perceived that the Earl was not alone. Lord 
Normanton stood at the window, with his back to the door ; the 
moment she closed it, however, he turned full round and confronted 
her. 

''Bless us and save us I Mr. Eendolph, can it be you?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Otway, retreating. 

" Yes, 't is I, indeed, Mrs. Otway ; always, it appears, destined 
. to steal upon you when least expected. But have you no welcome 
for your old friend?" asked Lord Normanton, laughing, and 
extending his hand. 

** I don't know, Mr. Bandolph ; but for Ithe good company I see 
you in, I should say that I had no welcome to give to one who has 
so cruelly used and deceived the best and fairest creature that ever 
breathed," said Mrs. Otway, indignantly, refusing his proffered 
hand. ** How you could have the heart to desert Catherine! to 
let tears be her portion, constant as her daily bread, when she 
condescended to forget every thiug for you — she who might, and 
would, but for you, have matched with the highest in the land! 
I suppose, however, seeing you with Lord Alresford, you are come 
at length to render the Lady Catherine justice," and the old lady's 
cheeks flushed, for she was now roused up to the highest possible 
pitch of indignation. 

** I am here, Mrs. Otway, to make every atonement in my power. 
I deserve your anger, and feel as sensibly alive to my own demerits 
as you can be. I hope, however, when you know all the facts of 
the case, you will be more lenient in your judgment ; for I should 
be sorry, indeed, to forfeit your esteem." 

" Well, Mr. Bandolph, you always had a very particular way 
of your own in coming round people, and I must acknowledge, 
despite your past extraordinaiy conduct, I am heartily glad to see 
you. Are you satisfied, Lord Alresford, with the explanations 
Mr. Bandolph has volunteered ? " 

** I am perfectly satisfied, Mr& Otway/' replied Lord Alieaford, 
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infinitely amused. " And now, what will you say, when you learn 
that this delinquent, whom you have so properly censured, ip your 
old friend Normanton." 

For a few moments the old lady seemed transfixed with aston- 
ishment ; the next, she put on her spectacles, and advanced close 
to Lord Normanton. 

"Are you, indeed, Frederic Conway? Let me look at you. 
Yes ; like as two daisies to your late father. Ah, I see now why 
a lingering preference made me hope that Catherine would choose 
you ; though, as a boy, you were always the plague of my life. 
How blind I must have been I Well, this is the happiest day of my 
life. I always knew that it would turn out so ! " and good Mrs. 
Otway's tears dropped fast and thick on Lord Normanton's hand, 
which she held tightly grasped in her own. 

** Dear Mrs. Otway, 1 see that you have not quite thrown away 
all affection for me. I may yet obtain your forgiveness," said 
Lord Normanton, kissing her hand. 

** What a joyful day for Catherine ! " 

" Yes. Where is she, Mrs. Otway? Catherine, — Lady Nor- 
manton?" 

* * In the small west room. But had I not better break it to her ? ** 

" No, Mrs. Otway ; I will myself tell her of my happiness. Lord 
Alresford, I shall see you at Amesbury to-morrow," said Lord 
Normanton, as he hastily quitted the room. 

"Well, of all wonderful things, Lord Alresford, this is the 
most wonderful I " exclaimed Mrs. Otway, after a silence of a few 
minutes, wiping her eyes. 

" Yes ; it is, indeed, seldom an imprudent step like Catherine's 
has so fortunate an ending. 

*' Mr. Eandolph, — I mean, Lord Normanton, has such uncom- 
monly winning manners, that the poor child was lured into it 
Why he tantalized her so by this suspense surpasses my imagina- 
tion. I dare say I shall hear all about it to-night. We are deeply 
indebted to you, I am sure, Lord Alresford." 

" Not in the least. Had Catherine before confided in me. much/ 
sufiering would have been spared her ; but concealment is one of 
the foibles of your sex. I must now bid you farewell, Mrs. Otway, 
for I have another visit to pay before I return home ; and I dare 
say you will not be sorry either for a little retirement to compose 
your thoughts. Tell Catherine, I participate most heartily and 
truly in her happiness," said the Earl, as he quitted the room ; 
for Mrs. Otway was still too much overcome to be capable of any 
exertion, save that of wiping her eyes. 
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" I will not fail, you may be sure, Lord Alresford. I thiuk I 
shall just put on my bonnet and take an hour's walk on the ter- 
race," murmured Mrs. Otway to herself, perfectly oblivious that 
darkness was fast setting in. 

Lord Alresford's next destination was to the Chauntiy ; a man- 
sion, fortunately, only two or three miles distant, and on his road 
home. 

Dinner was over when the Earl arrived, and SirOerard and his 
mother were together in the drawing-room. Lady Emily was sit- 
ting by the fire with her work-table and lamp, busily employed, 
while her son lounged negligently opposite to her on the sofa. He 
started up hurriedly when Lord Alresford was announced, while 
Lady Emily laid down her work, and looked up with eager 
interest 

" Alresford I What in the world brings you here at this hour?" 
. exclaimed Sir Gerard, eagerly. 

** To tell you news, Baynton, which, from certain peculiarities I. 
detected in your manner this morning, I presume you will pro- 
nounce the happiest that could .greet you," replied the EarL 
** Lady Emily, I rejoice to inform you that not the slightest stigma 
rests on Miss CampbelFs character. She is completely exonerated; 
and her conduct, instead of censure, merits our highest admiration 
and applause. It has been noble, upright, and honorable.'*- 

•* This is, indeed, most joyous news, Lord Alresford. Helen's 
character appeared so frank and clear, that it was indeed grievous 
to think her guilty of deceit ; yet the evidence seemed unanswer- 
able. If it was not Miss Campbell who quitted her room, who 
could it have been ? " asked Lady Emily, speaking at first in toned 
of great delight as she glanced at her son ; yet, ere she concluded, 
her voice subdued itself into doubtful accents, so apprehensive waui 
she of raising fallacious hope in his bosom. 

" There never lurked the slightest doubt in my mind, my deaf 
mother, that Miss Campbell's innocence would be perfectly vindi« 
cated ; therefore, I am quite ready to rest contented with Aires' 
ford's assurance to that effect, without asking further explanations. 
I shall go to Greysdon to-morrow, and carry Helen the happ? 
tidings myself," said Sir Gerard, hastily, anxious to spare his 
friend the pain of entering upon the subject; for a suspicion 
haunted him that Lady Alresford was in some way connected widi 
the exploit for which her friend had suffered the penalty.' 

Lady Emily, however, was less sparing ; her son's future Ittp 
piness was at stake, and she firmly repeated the question. 

** My dear Lord Alresford, may I not know the truth ? Ezoosi 
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a mother's anxiety. What was Miss Oampbeirs errand In the 
park at so late an hoar ? " 

** She never left her room. It was Lady Catherine who availed 
herself of Miss Campb^U's apartment, as* affording a readier exit 
from the house, as well as of her bonnet and shawl " 

" Lady Catherine I" exclaimed both Sir Gerard and his mother, ' 
in the same breath. ^ 

** Lady Catherine came forward most nobly in Miss Campbell's 
vindication ; and I am authorized to clear the latter from every 
suspicion, and to reveal so much of Lady Catherine's history as 
may be requisite for that purpose. It appears that she and Lord 
Normanton met abroad, while the latter travelled under an assumed 
name ; they became mutually attached ; and it was to meet Lord 
Normanton that Lady Catherine left my house the other night. 
For reasons which recent events easily explain, Lord Normanton 
still preserved his incognito after his return to England ; and Lady 
Catherine knew not the real name and station of the man to whom 
she had promised her hand, until an hour ago. This morning she 
confided her history to me ; when, in the course of conversation, 
on comparing notes together, 1 became convinced that Mr. Ran- 
dolph might be found at Witham ; and most deeply rejoiced I am 
to find my supposition realized." 

"Lord Normanton engaged to Lady Catherine! Who ever 
dreamed of such a thing ? It is, however, a most suitable match ; 
and one cannot imagine Lord Normanton's object in carrying on 
his suit clandestinely," exclaimed Lady Emily, in astonishment 

"Then this explains Normanton's feverish ramblings during 
the early part of his illness. Often when I have been by his 
bedside the name of Catherine, and some unintelligible phrases in 
which the words Narbonne, — wife, — Mr. Clare, — perpetually 
recurred," said Sir Gerard. "Poor Lady Catherine! this, too, 
accounts for h^ frequent melancholy; and Normanton ! I cannot 
sufficiently admire his fortitude in avenging his sister's injuries 
I shall invite him to come and take up his abode here until after 
his marriage ; for the old dowager at Moreton would worry him 
into a relapse again," continued Sir Gerard, lightly. 

" And what is to be done about Helen Campbell, Lord Aires- 
ford ? " asked Lady Emily, as soon as she recovered a little from 
her surprise. 

"Catherine promised to send her tidings of her exculpation 

immediately. Lady Alresford will doubtless do the same ; and I 

shall also write to Mr. Campbell, and request him to allow hia 

daughter to return to Amesbury. Will you deliver my letter, 

82* 
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Baynton, and second it with the whole strength of your eloqnence ? 
Mildred shall send her maid to escort Miss Campbell back the day 
after to-morrow." 

" No, not the day after to-morrow, I hope ; nor yet the next 
day, nor the day after that," replied Sir Gerard, laughing. ** I 
*am your ambassador ; therefore leave me, if you please, my lord, 
to decide on the time and the season most opportune to restore 
Helen to her friend's society." 

** Agreed," exclaimed the Earl, rising and taking leave of Lady 
Emily. ** My letter to Mr. Campbell shall be with you by eight 
to-morrow morning. Farewell, dear Baynton, may your suit pros- 
per I She is worthy of you," said Lord Alresford, as he wrung 
his friend's hand, and stepped into his carriage. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

MiLDBED, meanwhile, on quitting the library, took refuge, as 
usual, in her own apartment. Hastily closing the door, she threw 
herself on a chair, and gave free indulgence to the bitterness that 
filled her heart. The terrible fear which Lord Alresford's silence 
confirmed (for she read not a syllable of the letter he put into her 
hands) hung the centre around which her thoughts gathered ; and 
she sat crushed, bereft of energy to combat the despair that weighed 
upon her spirit. He was going to leave her I She remembered 
and shuddered at the firm inflexibility that distinguished the EarFs 
character. Had she then trifled until all was lost ? and was she 
from thenceforth abandoned to her own cheerless self-upbraidings ? 
Yet, if so her husband had resolved, how could she frame words 
of reproach ? Judging her by her actions. Lord Alresford was 
conscious of no wrong, no cruelty. With patience unexampled, he 
had borne her caprices, submitted to her slights ; and now dare 
she even hope te bend his determination, or to imagine that his 
love for one so ungrateful was powerful enough to induce him at 
her prayer to forego it ? Tearless she sat, and from time to time 
her cold trembling hands swept across her brow. In her abstrac- 
tion, words half-formed ever and anon arose on her lip ; yet, to 
look at her desponding face and listless attitude, few would have 
divined the maddening self-reproach that wrung her heart ; so 
calm and passive in its outward demonstration is that hopeless 
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despair which deadens the soul; and while dissipating, perhaps, 
an illusive future, leaves it to combat alone with its own present 
misery. 

Mildred sat thus, her head bowed in silent outward apathy, 
during the interview between the Earl and Lady Cath^ine. She 
started when she heard the carriage roll from the door, and hur- 
riedly arose ; perhaps, the Earl might seek her if only to confirm 
his design. She listened ; five — ten minutes elapsed. At length 
a light rap and lighter step ushered in Aglae, who silently laid a 
letter before her mistress, and quitted the room. In a second the 
envelope yielded to Mildred's impetuous finger, and though she 
then read of the complete exculpation of her friend, and her hus- 
band's earnest request that she should write and recall her, — read 
that Sir Gerard B^ynton ere long would be rejoicing in the assur- 
ance of Helen's innocence, no thrill of joy moved her heart. Upon 
the concluding portion of the letter alone she dwelt with unspeak- 
able delight Slightly alluding to the agitation she had evinced 
when informed of his contemplated departure, the Earl wrote, — 
" I do not see you, Mildred, before my visit to Witham, for I feel 
that the moment is at last arrived when subterfuge can avail you 
no longer. As your heart stands towards me, so must you let me 
read its language. At the moment of our separation, for an in- 
definite period, I sefe that you, even you, can no longer persist in 
the false and unnatural system you have hitherto chosen to adopt ; 
and that, at length, all the inconsistencies I have observed in your 
conduct must resolve themselves into one open, deliberate profes- 
sion of your sentiments and wishes ; upon which I have decided 
our future relations shall be regulated." 

Tears rained from Mildred's eyes on the paper, for conscience 
loudly testified that she had not dealt uprightly. She mused on 
the numberless advances towards a better understanding, the kind 
forethought and attention to her slightest wish evinced ever by 
Lord Alresford, and weighed them with the return she had made ; 
she thought of his forbearance under provocations intolerable to a 
man of his sensitive feeling, and sighed to see how greatly the 
balance was on his side. 

Spiritless and dejected, she wandered from room to room during 
that long afternoon ; and a memorable one it was in Mildred's life. 
Forced to the humiliating task of self-examination, her spirit de- 
scried its weakness ; and, humbled and penitent, she resolved to 
cast from her that jealous susceptibility and repelling reserve 
which had been her bane. But the task was a more difficult one 
ihakXi she imagined ; as the hour of the Earl's return approachedt 
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more and more discomforted and restless did she become. At bei 
usual hour she dressed, and descended to the drawing-room. Seven 
o'clock passed, and her husband came not ; eight o'clock, and she 
still paced the room with that fevered impatience which converts 
minutes ipto hours. She threw herself on a couch, and vainly 
sought for that total abstraction from thought, — that vague pas- 
sionless reverie and prostration of the whole powers of mind, — 
which often succeeds severe mental anguish. Presently Mildred 
heard Lord Alresford's voice in the hall ; she sprang to her feet, 
and stood with changing color, expecting his entrance. Again, for 
a few brief seconds, she listened to his voice ; then the library door 
closed, and all was silent Shie drew a long deep breath, and sank 
back again on the sofa. Mechanically she took up her work, then 
laid it aside again, and recommenced her rQj^tless wanderings. 
Her mind perpetually dwelt on the terrible fear that the Earl was 
about to leave her ; yet she still hoped that his purpose might not 
have been . confirmed by active measures. Eagerly again Mildred 
listened for his approaching step, and in her torturing anxiety 
even accused the Earl of cruelty in disregarding her suspense. 
Vainly she tried to read ; book after book she rejected in disgust. 
Listlessly she then took up a newspaper from the table before her, 
and glanced down its closely printed columns. Suddenly her eye 
fell on the following words : — 

" We are enabled to announce on most positive authority, that 
the Earl of Alresford is about to leave England for the continent, 
on a special and important mission. His lordship, we understand, 
is expected at his mansion in Belgrave Square some day during 
the ensuing week, to make final arrangements for his immediate 
departure." 

The paper dropped from Lady Alresford's hands; she stood trans- 
fixed with sorrowful amazement. For one moment she breathed 
heavily, the next she caught up the paper, and without a moment's 
hesitation, opened the door, and firmly walking across the hall, 
entered the library. 

Lord Alresford was standing with a letter in his hand near the 
fireplace. She precipitately advanced towards him. 

"Lord Alre^ord, can this possibly be true?" burst in low 
quivering accents from Mildred's lips, while her little hand trem- 
bled nervously, as she pointed to the paragraph. 

Lord Alresford fixed his eyes earnestly upon her. Her be- 
seeching glance, and the growing paleness of her cheek, seemed 
to implore a denial at his lips. 

" What you read, Mildred, is perfectly true, though somewhat 
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premature. The letter that I put in your hands this morning t 
contained my definite acceptanoe of the mission," said the Earl, 
slowly, intently regarding her. 

"And you are going? You abandon, you leave me, Lord 
Alresford. without warning, without preparation! Is this well? 
Is it right ? " exclaimed she, vehemently. 

'' Ere I answer your question, tell me, Mildred, what difference 
my absence makes to you ? ** 

** Lord Alresford, will my most earnest, most urgent entreaty, 
induce you to forego your resolution ? Will you bear with me a 
little longer, and revoke this decision?" and involuntarily Mil- 
dred clasped her hands, while tears of anguish streamed down 
her cheeks. 

" No, Mildred, I will not Your request can but proceed from 
an unworthy desire to witness another proof of your power over 
me. I will not afibrd you such heartless triumphs," said the 
Earl, bitterly, turning away. 

She sank despairingly on the sofisb. 

" If you care for my happiness, my peace, stay, Lord Alresford, 
I conjure you ? " murmured she. 

" No, Mildred, your whole conduct proclaims that your peace 
will best be consulted by my absence. Betum, then, to that home 
from whence I took you, in the vain delusion of combining your 
happiness with my own. You have sufficiently shown me the 
impossibility of gaining your heart, — sufficiently indicated that 
neither time nor unwearied assiduity can make the least impres- 
sion upon it. You have persisted in a series of heartless incon- 
sistencies. There is, however, a limit to my forbearanQe. I have 
exhausted every mieans to win you, and now, Mildred, I tell you 
tfhat I will no longer submit to live subservient to your caprices, 
or to lead the life of restraint with you which 1 have hitherto 
done. You have excluded me from your confidence ; nay, to such 
a point has your indifPerence extended, that I. who long ago could 
have exacted all I wished from your obedience, have not even been 
admitted by you, my wife, to the privilege of intimate friendship. 
This, our mutual false position, I have irrevocably decided shall 
eease. Bitter as it will be to say farewell to you, Mildred, it *' 

•*0h, say it not, Lord Alresford 1 Have I not yet suffered 
enough ? Not yet sufficiently expiated the wrong that I once did 
you? " said she, in a voice fadtering with tears. 

" Mildred, what do these tears, this agitation mean?. Why do 
jfou weep, who have so often repulsed and slighted my love ? " 
said Lord Alresford, with emotion, as he bent over her, and gently 
took her trembling hand.. , 
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" Your love ! Slighted your love I Oh, what mean you, Lord 
Alresford ? " and Mildred raised her pale, tearful face with a 
glance of incredulous eagerness. 

•* Yes, triumph as you will, Mildred, in listening to the con- 
fession of a love which kindles no responsive sympathy in your 
heart, yet, on the point of leaving you, perhaps forever, you shall 
learn explicitly from my lips (should my whole past conduct have 
failed to enlighten you,) that love for you — deep, passionate love 
— alone induced me to forgive your infidelity, and to make you 
my wife. You offered to renew our engagement, — you told me 
your heart was free. Oh, Mildred, why did you deceive me on 
this point ? Why did you carry dissimulation so far that a life 
of misery has been prepared for us both, past retrieval ? Had 
you frankly owned your affection was another's, I would have 
resigned you — even to that man most unworthy of you. Colonel 
Sutherland. Since our marriage, I have tried every device to 
win you. Sometimes I fancy that your heart relents, but the next 
moment invariably disabuses me. Loving you still, Mildred, with 
unabated passion, I can no longer feign indifference — no longer 
support the distance we have maintained towards each other 
during these past five months; no, Mildred, neither would I if 
I could ! We must, therefore, separate." 

Mildred scarcely breathed ; hope, joy, and love alternated in 
the changeful expression of her tearful eyes. 

** Oh, Lord Alresford, all your unexampled love ,and forbear- 
ance have not been lavished in vain. Why did you not tell me 
all this before ? Why did you suffer me so long to struggle with 
dark thoughts, which grew, strengthened, and filled me with 
despair ? Do you, indeed, still love me ? " exclaimed she, rapidly 
and passionately. 

** Mildred, the love I have borne you pervades every reminis- 
cence ; it is the one bright ray which sheds light and^ lustre on 
the past I have loved you through your bitter infidelity and 
disdain, even after you cut me to the heart by the cruel coldness 
of your greeting on my return from Italy. Then you were dear, 
inexpressibly dear to me, Mildred ! You are still so now. But 
mark I I will accept no forced duty at your hands. . Show me, at 
least, that you appreciate my character better than to attempt, by 
a few kind words, to disarm the resolution that has been forming 
for months. I have seen you smile on Colonel Sutherland — have 
borne your slights with composure and apparent insensibility— 
and be assured, Mildred, I can and will do so again." 

With hasty, unsteady steps she advanced, her beautifiil figuM 
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snfiPdsed with viyid bjiashes, and knelt by the side of the oonch 
on which the Earl had momentarily thrown himself. 

*« How shall I atone for the misery my infatuation has occa- 
sioned ? But if this be any satisfaction, learn, Lord Alresford, 
that my most ardent love has long been yours, that you alone 
have ever reigned in my heart, which thrills with joy and thank- 
fulness to hear the words you have spoken. To be your loved 
wife is tor attain the summit of worldly felicity and bliss ! If you 
would avenge the anguish I have inflicted, leave me, but for no 
other cause, upon no other plea ! " and she passionately threw 
herself on his bosom. 

Lord Alresford hurriedly arose. The color mounted to his 
brow. 

** Mildred, can it be that I have so entirely mistaken your 
sentiments? No! You do not love mc as I would be loved. 
Beware, lest you deceive me a second time ! *' 

** If I loved you not, should I thus implore your afl^ection and 
forgiveness ? Oh, Lord Alresford, believe me, the feeling of your 
alienation and contempt has been a daily torment, far bitterer 
than I can express. Without your pardon, or without that affec- 
tion which I have so long trifled with, life would be joyless ! Will 
you refuse to believe what I say ? Do you reject me, Lord Alres- 
ford, and will you not speak and tell me that I am forgiven ? " 

Soon she felt herself folded in his arms. That silent, passion- 
ate embrace spoke to her more eloquftitly than words ; she knew 
that she was not yet banished from his heart. Tears of joy flowed 
down her cheeks. 

** Oh, Mildred, tell me, then, for what purpose did you practice 
this cruel dissimulation, and persist in an estrangement which 
must have wrung your heart also ? Why did you decree that W6 
should live strangers under the same roof? Wherefore did you 
shun me when I would have told you of my love, and flee from 
hearing those words which you have just now confessed thrill 
your heart with joy ? " \ 

•* Because I doubted your love, and attributed your overtures 
to compassion. Yes, I, too, scorned that. Blinded by this 
delusion, I fled your society ; for, in your presence, I felt I must 
infallibly betray myself." 

•*But the cause, the source of your doubts, what was ItY 
Mildred, will you not tell me ? " 

She raised her cheek, wet with tears, from his bosom. Hur- 
riedly she passed her hand across her eyes. 

" Yes, I will tell you all, all my folly and wickedness. It was 
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S'que at Lady Catherine Neville's influence over you whicli first 
*ove me to retaliate your supposed indiflerence by encouraging 
the attentions of Colonel Sutherland. It was the hasty conclu- 
sion that but for me she would now have been your loved wife, 
which filled me with the bitter pangs of distrust and anguish/' 

** Yet, Mildred, in our first private interview after my return 
from abroad, I told you that Lady Catherine was nothing to 
me. Then I obtained the first little glimmer of the feeling which 
rankled in your heart; and it was this knowledge alone that 
encouraged me to persevere in making you mine. I imagined I 
had then convinced you of the utter groundlessness of your sus- 
picioa To revert again to the subject after you became my wife, 
I felt would be an insult to you. You never had reason to think 
me guilty of the slightest breach of faith ; and since our marriage, 
surely the most acute suspicion could not detect aught wherewith 
to feed upon. Oh, Mildred, to this chimera we then owe the 
misery of the past six months I " said Lord Alresford, reproach- 
fully, though his arm still lingered fondly round her. 

" I have erred. Lord Alresford, greatly, even I perceive beyond 
the limit of your forbearance ; but yet I must plead extenuation 
for my offences. I was goaded by your reproaches and frequent 
praise of Lady Catherine, and cut to the heart that she should 
be preferred in your esteem. When you returned, you met me 
with cold haughtiness ; you left me to my own heart's bitterness, 
apparently indifferent as t^ what course I took. I feared your 
censure, for I knew I deserved it. Had but one word of love 
issued from your lips ! Even after our marriage was finally 
arranged, you were still silent. Oh, why was this ? " 

•* When I knew, Mildred, that another had spoken to you of 
love, sanctioned by your* encouragement of his advances, could I 
ask you, within the space of a few weeks afterwards, to make such 
a profession of attachment as would satisfy me? Besides which, 
Mildred, you repulsed my efforts to win your confidence; you 
made no endeavor to conciliate me ; you suffered me to depart 
from the Priory, — you, who had consented to become my wife 
seven days afterwards, — without one word of affection, without 
an effort to ascertain whether the galling remembrance of your 
infidelity was erased from my heart. Again, the evening before 
our marriage you prefered a solitary musing to my society. Can 
you wonder if I forbore, amid such countless marks of alienation, 
to speak to you on the subject of my love ? I will not conceal, 
also, Mildred, that I felt profoundly irritated at what I then con- 
ooived youi dissembling " 
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" Yet, could you have read my heart, Lord Alresford, — could 
you have seen the gratitude and joy with which it would have 
prized the smallest token of your regard, — even your affection 
might have been satisfied/' 

** If you thus loved me, Mildred, what meant your tears, your 
indifference, on our wedding-day? Surely, if till then you 
feigned, was it not then time to undeceive me ? Why did you 
not at once repudiate my hasty letter ? " 

"My tears flowed when I thought of the dear friends from 
whom you had that morning taken me. My flight was an invol- 
untary impulse, which the next moment I returned to explain ; 
but you were gone. Again you left me to combat alone my way- 
ward folly. Your letter confirmed my suspicions of Lady Cath- 
erine's influence ; — but enough of this. Have these humilitating 
avowals lowered me in your esteem, Lord Alresford? " said she, 
beseechingly, raising her eyes timidly to his, surprised at the 
Earl's silence. ** Am I forgiven ? " 

. "Forgiven! My own Mildred, never have you been absent 
from my heart. I have lived in anticipation of the hour when 
you should thus own yourself vanquished by my love, and its 
happiness exceeds all that I dared to imagine! " said the Earl, 
as he again passionately folded her on his bosom, and kissed her 
blushing cheek and lips. 

She smiled. 

" You relent, and will refuse this mission abroad ? You will- 
remain with me in England ? " whispered she, at length, raising 
her soft, beaming eyes to his face. 

Lord Alresford did not answer, though he still held her to his 
heart 

"Lord Alresford, speak! Will you not now relinquish ihis 
project for my sake ? Have I no influence ? Is this ihe love 
you tell me of ? " exclaimed she, rising in agitation. 

" The affair has gone so far, dearest Mildred. Compose your- 
self, and 'reflect whether I am not bound in honor to abide by an 
engagement I first proposed ? " 

She paused a few moments. Her looks of joyful gladness faded 
away. 

" Better to have lost you before, when I thought you cold and 
indifferent, than now I " exclaimed she, in low, troubled accents. 
" What shall I say? Alresford, dear Alresford, you must not, 
nay, shall not leave me ! Say you will give this project up, or I 
shall think you care not for me, and 4esign it as a punishment 
for my past transgressions. You cannot refuse m^ first petitioni' 
88 
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and I will reward you with double love, double devotion ! " and 
Mildred twined her soft arms round the Earl's neck, while warm 
tears fell from her cheek on his brow. 

Gently Lord Alresford drew her again to his side. Her head 
sank on his bosom. 

** Who would imagine, my own Mildred, that it is your lips 
which utter such words of entreaty ? Do you remember the even- 
ing of my arrival at the Priory, dearest, and the terms in which 

you then alluded to our engagement — *what cannot * you 

know the rest ? " 

** You overheard, then, my heartless words, and yet did not oast 
me from your heart ? Can you ever forgive the anguish I have 
inflicted? Oh, Lord Alresford, I knew not what I did! " said 
she, hiding her face. 

** Think not of it Forget it, as I have long done, dearest 
Mildred. Let us wander no more, qven in thought, amidst shadows 
which have passed forever away." 

" Yet, unless you grant my petition, I shall think you still har- 
bor resentment," said she, and now a beautiful smile played upon 
her lips, as she met his glance. ** Consider that so great an offence 
as mine demands a corresponding pardon. You smile. Say, 
Alresford, that my words have prevailed." 

There was hope and trust in her clear earnest gaze, as she raised 
her eyes to his face. 

"Mildred, you have conquered! My promise to Lord Wood- 
bum is as yet only conditional. My letter of final acceptance lies 
still on yonder table. On condition, therefore, of your very sincere 
• repentance for the past, and entire undivided love for the future, I 
abandon it into your hands. Make what use of it you please." 

An exclamation of joy escaped Mildred's lips ; she . bounded 
from his side, and holding the letter in triumph one minute, the 
next she dropped it into the middle of the blazing fire. 

" I should advise your lordship to consult me on the composition 
of your next letter to the premier," said she, turning towards the 
Earl with a bright smile, as she stood watching the progress of the 
flame while it consumed the paper. 

" You do not, I see, Mildred, belie the propensity of your siste^ 
hood ; for show a woman her power, and she seldom fails to abuse 
it," rejoined the Earl, laughing. "But I have still a most 
surprising history to relate ; besides which, you have never asked 
me any question relative to the exculpation of your friend, Helen 
Campbell." 

** No ; I am now, however, very anxious to hear. Will it be 
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indiscreet to ask wliat share Lady Catherine Neville bore in it ? " 
said Mildred, laughing, and returning to her seat by the Earl's 
side. 

'* What at length satisfied you that Lady Catherine and myself 
were friends, and nothing more ? " 

" My own observation, added to what I gleaned of Lady Cathe« 
rine's history from herself." 

•* I will now add one convincing proof more, Mildred. Lady 
Catherine had been married some four or five months before my 
arrival at the Priory." 

" Married I Lady Catherine married ; and to whom ? " 

Shortly and concisely, Lord Alresford then related the various 
adventures of the day. Mildred listened in mute astonishment. 

'* Dear Helen ! her innocence has not been more triumphantly 
proved than I knew it would be. But you, my lord, what have 
you to say for your unbelief ? Shall I tell you?" added she, • 
laughingly. *' You must be prepare^ to Jiear, with the best and 
most gracious deportment you possess, that Sir Gerard, totally 
vanquished, lays his heart and hand at Helen's feet ; you must no 
longer talk of an unequal match ; but immediately enter on terms 
of the strictest alliance and friendship with the future Lady 
Baynton." 

*<I am both eager and desirous to offer reparation to Miss 
Campbell for my involuntary error ; and have already acknowl- 
edged her merit in the quarter where you suppose I have more 
influence than I really possesa Her noble disregard of self, when 
her dearest hopes thereby seemed dashed to the ground, is worthy 
of the highest admiration I I shall be proud of her friendship, if 
she will now bestow it upon me." 

"A most handsome acknowledgment But confess that you 
have not always thoujght so highly of Helen's merit" 

**I own it Miss Campbell's character had not then unfolded 
itself. She possessed unbounded influence over you; and your 
conduct, Mildred, presented such a tissue of inconsistencies, that 
I doubted the counsel she poured into your ear. My impatience 
at what I conceived your studied neglect, especially after her 
arrival here, made me fear that her power was neither wisely nor 
conscientiously exercised " 

'* And yet, had I heeded Helen's words, I should have tendered 
submission to your lordship long months ego ; and even signed my 
capitulation at the Priory," cried Mildred, playfully. 

** But X5ould you then have done so from your heart, my own 
Mildred?" 
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" Perhaps ; had your lordship condescended to ask me," replied 
ahe, with playful earnestness. 

" It appears that we have been like two people obstinately 
groping about in a dreary desert ; when, if we had but advanced 
a little, a beautiful garden would have unfolded to us its delights. 
Henceforth, dearest, let us have one will, even as we have owned 
one love ; and let us abjure the veiy semblance of pique, which 
has wrought us such misery. My own Mildred, to be beloved by 
you, brings, indeed, unspeakable bliss 1 " 

**You overwhelm me. Dearest Alresford, I am yours, and 
yours only I and, with all my faults, I will, nevertheless, prove to 
you that from henceforth I am your loving and devoted wife," 
murmured Mildred. Her fair face kindled as she encountered the 
Earl's glance ; and tears then involuntarily gathered in her down- 
cast eyes. There was a pause of a few minutes ; presently she 
exclaimed, — 

" But what have you done about informing Helen of her acquit- 
tal? I confess I had not heart to-day to write to her even these 
joyous tidings." 

** Baynton sets off for Greysdon to-morrow. I was writing my 
letter of apology and explanation to Mr. Campbell when you 
entered, for him to present ; as I promised to send it to the 
Chauntiy early to-morrow morning. See, if what I have written 
already, in your opinion, does justice to your friend,r Mildred ; and 
as I have little more now than my signature to add, I will finish 
it immediately," said Lord Alresford, rising, and putting his letter 
into her hands. 

'' It says eveiything I could possibly desire. Dear Helen 1 this, 
surely, will speedily bring her back to share my happiness," 
exclaimed Lady Alresford, with a bright smile. " One question 
more, dear Alresford, without which our explanations seem imper- 
fect; how did you succeed in regaining tills rmg from Colonel 
Sutherland ? " ' 

'' Another time you shall hear, dearest ; we will not now revert 
to the subject The joy this evening brings, my own Mildred, 
shall not be marred by aught of painful reminiscence." 
' She smiled, though tears glistened in her eyes, as she returned 
her husband's embrace ; then, after a few minutes, she seated her- 
self by him at the table. With what different feelings did Mildred 
now watch the words flow from his pen I How great the contrast 
between them, and the agonizing suspense of the morning I Pres- 
entiy, she drew a sheet of paper before her, and wrote a few hasty 
lines to Helen ; for Mildred felt that her joy and thankfiilness 
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were imperfect, unless sbai^d by that dear friend. She gave her 
note to Lord Alresford to enclose in his letter to Mr. Campbell ; 
then, this duty of reparation over, and Helen's fair fame completely 
le-established, long did they discourse together. Again, every 
hour, every day of their long months of coldness and alienation 
passed in rcfview; and, as Mildred with throbbing heart and 
flushing cheek felt herself over and over again folded to her hus- 
band's heart, and heard his lips murmur in her ear those words of 
passionate love which she had ever despaired to hear, most cordially 
did she vow within herself to abjure t^at resentful sentiment of 
pique which had well-nigh totally destroyed her peace. 



CHAPTER XXX VL 

•Well, Colin, what letters have you brought from the posti 
this morning ? " asked Mrs. Campbell, walking to the garden-gate 
to meet her son, whose return from his daily pilgrimage to the 
village post-office she had been anxiously awaiting. 

** Oh, mother, what with our correspondence, Martin's shop bids 
fair to rival the General Post-office. Let me see ; first, here is the 
Times; then, a letter from an old chum of mine, asking me to 
take a jaunt to the Highlands; next, a huge, awkward epistle for 
papa, — looks like a sick club circular " 

** Nonsense, Colin ! you know very well what I mean. Are 

there any letters from D shire? " interrupted Mrs. Campbell, 

impatiently. 

** My dear mother, do moderate your anxiety; I shall get 
through my list in time. Next, comes a dainty-looking epistle, 
having * Wardour Court * in magnificent capitals on the seal, 
addressed to Mrs. Campbell ; and another of the same description, 
to Miss Campbell " 

" Well, Colin, give me these letters immediately, and carry the 
rest to your father," and Mrs. Campbell took the two letters from 
her son's hand, and eagerly opened the one directed to herself 

** Well, mother? " said Colin, as he slowly walked by her side, 
and observed the well-pleased smile which gradually dif^ised itself 
over Mrs. Campbell's face. 

* Well, Colin, this letter is from Lady Catherine Neville, and 
completely establishes our dear Helen's innocence. I felt sore 
33* 
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that Lady Catherine had something to do with it; though, eren 
now, I do not know in what way ; however, it does not signify 
much, as she says eveiything is explained. So you see, after your 
father and Helen's ridiculous mystery, I was the only one to hit 
the right nail on the head. Just as if I should quietly allow your 
sister to be sacrificed for a pack of nonsensical scruples I " 

" Well, but mother, I don't understand ; surely you did not 
write and accuse Lady Catherine on mere suspicion ? " 

** Well-grounded suspicion, as it has proved, Colin. Keally 
your father and Helen, with their roundabout ways, remind me of 
the Gotham wiseacres, whb wanted to catch the cuckoo by hedging 
it in," cried Mrs. Campbell, laughing heartily, as, followed by 
Colin, she entered the room where Helen was engaged in giving a 
drawing-lesson to her sister Henrietta. 

** See, Helen, here is a letter for you from Wardour Court," 
said Mrs. Campbell, putting the letter into her daughter's hand, 
then seating herself opposite to her to watch its effect 

Helen dropped her pencil, and took the letter more eagerly than 
she had ever done one before in her life. As she read, her fair 
face glowed with satisfaction and thankfulness. 

** There, you need not tell me. I know that you are exonerated, 
and I congratulate you from my heart ; but I can tell you, my 
dear, that you may thank me for it." 

** Mamma, it is very true «io particle of blame now attaches 
itself to my conduct ; but this letter is in answer to one I wrote to 
Lady Catherine." 

" Then you and your father had wit enough to do that, which 
is more than I gave you credit for. I suspected, Helen, that your 
father would encourage you in those silly notions with which your 
head was filled on your return ; therefore, I just took the liberty 
of writing to Lady Catherine (as I made out, my dear, that she . 
was the last person in your company on that evening) and requested 
her merely to state to Lord Alresford what she knew of your con- 
duct, and she sends me in answer this pretty, civil letter," said 
Mrs. Campbell, tossing the letter to Helen. 

**0h, mamma, how could you do so? You might have made 
dreadful mischief by your interference. Dear Lady Catherine I I 
would not have exposed her to this for worlds! " exclaimed Helen, 
in dismay. 

** Not at all, Helen. You and your father did not choose to 
take me into your confidence ; therefor^, neither did I choose to 
submit to have my daughter sent home under the stigma of unmer- 
ited disgrace. Lady Catherine says that everything is explained, 
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' 80 I suppose I may venture now to ask who the heroine of the 
midnight ramble was. Stay, — Henrietta, my love, go to the 
fruit-chamber, and turn the pears, while I speak a few words with 
your sister; you will find my keys on the dining-room table. 
Make haste, child ! '* cried Mrs. Campbell, as Henrietta slowly 
arose from her chair; her curiosity, perhaps, being as much 
excited as her mother's, to know the mystery which had kept the 
latter in perpetual worry ever since her sister's return home. 
** And now, my dear, what does her ladyship say for herself? 
How has she exculpated you ? " 

«* By the most generous self-sacrifice. Oh, mammal you cannot 
appreciate the extent of Lady Catherine's noble unselfishness. You 
did not witness, as I did, her distress at the idea that her weakness 
should be exposed even to my humble scrutiny ; therefore, think 
what she must have felt to disclose all to Lord Alresford," said 
Helen, with emotion. 
• ** All what, Helen ? You speak in enigmas." 

" That it was she who met her lover, or ^lQT betrothed, Lord 
Normanton, in the gardens at Amesbury." 

** Ah, and so Lord Alresford mistook you for Lady Catherine, 
and wished to fix the blame on you, my poor Helen. I^Iay I look 
at her letter? There is something under the rose yet in this 
engagement, take my word for it," said Mrs. Campbell, when she 
had finished its perusal. ** Lady Catherine and Lord Normanton 
are of equal rank, and both free agents ; therefore, why need they 
resort to clandestine interviews ; besides, you see. Lady Catherine 
says herself, that she has further explanations for your private ear 
when you meet. Helen, you do not look half so rejoiced as you 
ought at the news." 

** Not rejoiced, mamma ! I cannot tell you how thankful I feel 
at my prompt acquittal. I am perhaps a little overpowered, that 
is all," rejoined Helen, tears trembling in her eyes. 

**Yes; nothing can be more handsome than Lady Catherine's 
acknowledgments; besides, she appears herself quite rejoiced at 
the unexpected turn affairs have taken. Depend upon it, that you 
have done her a service in compelling her to own her engagement ; 
though I must say, my dear, that she seems a pretty forward young 
lady, to make private assignations at night with gentlemen. She 
will find it necessary to get rid of some of her Italian habits ; they 
will never go down here in England. I wonder you have not heard 
from Mildred ; or, at any rate, received an avowal from Lord 
Alresford that he has done you injustice." 

• Perhaps I am a very little surprised also. The Earl may not 
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have received Lady Catherine's acknowledgment in time tc write 
by this morning's post. I am certain, mamma, that Lord Aires* 
ford's sense of right will not suffer him long to delay doing me 
justice, and to-morrow will bring his recantation." 

*♦ People, my dear Helen, who find leisure to scrutinize so closely 
their neighbor's failings, should also devise prompt means for mak- 
ing amends for their harsh misconstructions. These arrogant, high, 
and mighty people seldom like to own themselves in the wrong. 
His lordship, I fancy, however, must have been rather taken aback 
at the confession of his paragon, Lady Catherine." 

** Mamma, I beseech you do' not talk of Lord Alresford in this 
manner. Believe me nothing could have surpassed his kindness 
and delicacy. I must have appeared guilty, indeed, when I owned 
myself able, and yet refused, to solve his doubts." 

** Well, my dear, I trust the Earl will have candor enough to 
set Sir Gerard Baynton right. I own I am both surprised and 
vexed at the latter's silence. If I thought that Lord Alresford* 

intended to shuffla off an explanation with him, I would " 

and Mr& Campbell suddenly paused, and attentively scrutinized 
the hem of her pocket handkerchief. 

•'You would — what, mamma?" cried Helen, lifting up her 
eyes in alarm. 

** Oh, nothing, my dear Helen. Good gracious ! what ails you, 
child?" 

*' Mamma, promise me most solemnly, that you will not, by 
word or deed, interfere between Sir Gerard and me. I assure 
you, such interference will be fatal to every hope you may have 
formed for me in that quarter," said Helen, earnestly. 

'* Nonsense, my dear Helen, you need not fear my indiscretion." 

"Promise me, mamma." 

" Helen, you are too ridiculous. What can I do ? " 

**I don't know. You wrote to Lady Catherine without my 
knowledge. Will you promise, mamma ? " 

" Well, well, Helen, calm yourself. I promise, my dear. We 
shall be better able to tell how affairs stand when we have heard 
from Amesbury." 

** I know, of late, that it is the dearest wish of your heart to see 
me Sir Gerard Baynton's wife. Now, should he offer to me, 
mamma, and I discover that his proposals are made in conse- 
quence of any hint or seqret prompting of yours, I declare most 
solemnly, that I never will accept of his hand. Mamma, do not 
•interfere ; believe me, I have sufl&cient interest in his heart, should 
he ever resolve to match so lowly," said Helen, vehemently. 
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** I don't know wliat you mean, Helen, by lowly ; but t is my 
opinion, if Sir Gerard offers to you, that the advantage will be 
mutual. .He will share with you his riches and consequence ; but 
you will give him heart to enjoy them, which is more than a fine 
titled wife probably would do. Lady Emily is quite an exception 
to the general rule, so pray do nbt quote her. But, my dear 
Helen, what do you think Sir Gerard will do now ? It was a 
thousand pities that this stupid affair intervened, when everything 
was going on so smoothly^ and, now I understand all the ins-and- 
outs of the matter, I confess, my dear, I think that it was much 
ado about nothing, with a vengeance, to sweep from Amesbury in 
that tragic style, when your remedy in appealing to Laidy Oathe- 
rine lay so near at hand." 

" I am sorry you think so, dear mamma. Papa approves entirely 
of my conduct," replied Helen, calmly. 

Mrs. Campbell sat for some time immersed in profound thougllt. 
At length she said, — 

** I should not wonder, Helen, if the Earl's letter does not con- 
tain a pressing request for your return to Amesbury." 

"Nor I, mamma." 

" Of course, my dear, you will go ; for Lord Alresford is sure 
to insist upon it as a point of honor ; besides, Mildred would be 
grieved, indeed, at your refusal You think with me on this 
subject ; do you not, Helen ? " 

•*Yes, mamma. To make you easy at once— should Lord 
Alresford ask me, I own I do not see the wisdom of saying, no ; 
especially as it was my own act and deed to leave his house." 

" I think you are right, my dear child." Then Mrs. Campbell 
tidded, after a pause, ** I see your father is just returned from the 
Kectoiy, so go now, dear Helen, and rejoice his heart with the good 
news of your fair fame being re-established. In the mean time I 
shall walk down to the village and hurry on the washerwoman to 
send your muslin gowns this evening, in case of sudden emergency ; 
for you may be called upon to depart again at a moment's warn- 
ing," said Mrs. Campbell, as she left the room. 

Helen made no reply ; for her mother's supposition appeared to 
her the most unlikely event possible ; but she quietly followed her 
out of the room and went to seek her father, to whom she longed 
to impart the happy tidings of her exculpation. In him Helen 
always found a ready smpathizer in her joys and sorrows ; for Mr. 
Campbell, without forgetting his relative position as a parent, pos- 
sessed the happy art of winning and retaining his child's confi- 
dence. To his advice she resorted on every occasion, and it was 
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difficult to say upon vfhioli face beamed the brightest smile of affec- 
tion when the study door gently opened, and Helen entered with 
Lady Catherine's letter in her hand. Mr. Campbell, like his 
wife, expressed surprise that no letter from Lord Alresford 
announced his daughter's vindication; yet he felt that this 
acknowledgment woidd not long tarry ; and both Helen and her 
father were too rejoiced at her release from a humiliating suspicion, 
to feel very aggrieved at the omission. 

Her colloquy over with Mr. Campbell, Helen^ returned to the 
drawing-room, and taking up her work? resumed her seat. Mrs. 
Campbell, as she announced her intention of doing, had walked 
into the village, taking Henrietta with her ; so Helen found her- 
self at liberty to pursue the thread of her meditations, without 
danger of those perpetual interruptions and commotions in the 
room, which her mother's locomotive mania rendered of hourly 
occurrence. At times her needle busily sped, at others the work 
drooped on her knee, and she thought ; once again her young heart 
permitted itself to dwell on that short though brightest period of 
. her life, since her acquaintance with Sir Gerard Baynton began ; 
and again her dream of love unconsciously revived in her l^verie. 
She felt, also, unfeignedly thankful for her vindication ; for Helen 
possessed too sensitive and feeling a heart to treat with cool disre- 
gard the malice, and ill-natured gossip, of the neighborhood, as to 
the cause of her sudden return home. Lady Elvaston, and Mrs. 
Campbell especially, hal both over and over again confirmed the 
general impression that her visit would probably extend ov^r some 
months ; besides which. Sir Richard Tennyson and his sister loudly 
expressed their astonishment, and hinted that neither Lady Aires- 
ford nor Miss Campbell contemplated so speedy a separation, when 
they took leave of them at Amesbury on the previous day. Puh 
lic opinion, therefore, which seldom sides with the weak, settled 
that on some account Helen had incurred the Earl's displeasure, 
and consequently met with an unceremonious dismissal from Ames- 
bury ; a version of the story received by most with the greater 
Best, as much jealousy had been formerly excited, amongst the 
younger ladies of the county, at Miss Campbell's intimacy and 
influence at the Priory. 

V Since her supposed disgrace, however, Helen had been honored 
by a much larger share of Clara Tennyson's good-will than for- 
merly ; not, however, that Miss Tennyson espoused her cause from 
a conviction that she had been hardly dealt with, for this Clara 
had no opportunity of deciding ; but because the rule of contrary 
was so strongly implanted in her bosom, that what others censored 
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she could not refrain from patronizing. Therefore, thougli she 
talked loudly, and publicly canvassed Helen's assumed disgrace, 
punishment, and decreased influence with Lady Alresford, yet 
^Miss Tennyson almost daily visited her ; and even went the length 
of vowing that she would not be married at all, unless Helen 
Campbell might be allowed to officiate as her bridesmaid. 

Mrs. Wedderboume, meanwhile, in her conduct towards the 
Campbells, proceeded with more characteristic worldliness She 
felt that it was not quite safe to let Helen drop, until her noble 
firiends declared their disgust by still more overt acts of indiffer- 
ence. Mrs. Wedderboume, however, firmly resolved to follow the 
EarFs example, whether he frowned or smiled ; especially as she 
had planned the scheme of a second grand entertainment, to which 
he was to be invited, on his first visit to the Priory ; and till she 
oould satisfactorily ascertain his disposition towards Helen, she 
adopted an intermediate policy, and directed her niece Caroline to 
do the same. 

It was not long, however, before Helen's sensitive spirit indig- 
nantly detected, that her popularity by .the worldly few was made 
greatly to depend upon the fiat of her friends. Had she been a 
few years older, perhaps Helen might have borne these petty slights 
more philosophically ; for sooner or later in life, every individual 
is made to acknowledge with the royal psalmist of Israel, that 
only •* so long as thou doest well unto thyself, men will speak well 
of thee." Helen still sat by the fire absorbed in these rumina- 
tions, when a ring at the hall-door startled her, and feeling too 
disinclined to entertain visitors in her mother's absence, she laid 
down her work and swiftly passed into the adjoining room, intend- 
ing to seek refuge in her own chamber. After a brief interval, 
she heard the sound of steps in the passage, and then the door of 
her father's study opened and closed, and all was still ; so, con- 
cluding that the visit was to him from one of the neighboring 
clergy (for Mr. Campbell was deservedly popular), she quietly 
returned to the drawing-room, and resumed her occupation again. 

Presently Mr. Campbell just put his head into the room, and 
retreated again, leaving the door open. Helen looked up, and then 
rose with the intent of seeking her father, when her purpose was 
put to flight by the sudden entrance of Sir Grerard Baynton. For 
a minute, her senses almost refused credence to the reality of his 
presence, and she stood with palpitating heart and glowing cheek. 

** Helen I " said Sir Gerard, hastily closing the door, and advanc- 
ing towards her he todk her hand. 

••Sir Gerard I" 
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'* Helen. I am here, hoping to be thefirst toaanoanoe lihe 1 
tidings of your vindication, by Lady Catiierine's avowal of 
engagement to Lord Nonnanton." Sir Gerard paused ; he ftill 
retained her hand ; it shook in his grasp. '* Helen, dear Helen I " 
continued he, impetuously, *' I know not why I should address yea 
in this strain of cool compliment. No I I came not to annoonee 
your vindication alone ; for what is it to me, who never believed 
you guilty of the thing laid to your charge ? No ; I am here to 
throw myself at your feet — as I should equally have done had not 
a word passed Lady Catherine's lips ; to tell you that I have long 
ardently loved you ; and to implore you to confirm those hopes, 
which your manner, especially on the last evening we spent together 
at Amesbury, raised almost into the transporting certainty that I am 
not indifferent to you, Helen I I know you wiU not trifle with me ; 
canyon — do you love me well enough to become my wife?" 
asked Sir Oerard, in a voice of passionate emotion. 

Helen trembled violently, and covered her face with her hands. 
Sir Gerard saw that she wept 

** Helen, my own Helen I Why do you not answer me ? Nay, 
I will be satisfied with nothing less than a direct avowal that my 
love — my devotion, are rewarded by your heart," continued he. 
"Will you be my wife — my idolized wife, Helen?" and Sir 
Gerard gently removed the little hands which concealed her face. 

A few softly murmured words fell from her lips. She was 
happy, inexpressibly happy. 

Sir Gerard took her in his arms, and folded her to his heari 
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** I^Lly I venture to transgress, Catherine, and come in ? " asked 
Mr. Turville, pausing on the threshold of the glass door opening 
on the terrace, one fine morning, about a week after the occurrenoe 
of the event {hat exercised so important an influence over the 
destiny of our heroines. 

Lady Catherine had not since seen her cousin. A vivid blush 
suffused her cheeks as she raised her eyes from her book. 

** Oh yes, come in, Charles ; if only it be to make hnmbk 
acknowledgment of my clemency iv not returning a stem nega^fe, 
as a punishment for your presuming to think it necessary to mak 
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soeli a demand/' replied she, tiying to laogK off her embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. Tnrville entered the room and took a chair ot>po8ite to his 
consin. He contemplated her silently and earnestly for some min- 
uter The changeful, happy expression of Lady CatheriDe's beau- 
tiful fauoe appeared to strike him. Her full, dark eye had lost that 
painful, subdued look, which ever seemed to rebuke the smile on 
her lip, and her brow its air of melancholy pcnsiveness. She now 
met her cousin's scrutinizing gaze unflinchingly ; and yet, too, her 
fiice expressed deep, affectionate Eiympathy. She thought that he 
looked pale and abstracted ; and the desire to console, to reason 
him into greater confidence and content with himself and all the 
world, strongly possessed her. For some moments longer Mr. 
Turville watched the varying color on her cheek. 

** I should not have presumed to visit you, Catherine, unless I 
had first obtained Lord Normanton's permission. 1 have called 
upon him this morning," said he at length, in short constrained 
tone& 

** Then it is only towards me, Ohajrles, that you harbor a spirit 
of unforgiving resentment ; as the bitterness of your tone implies? " 
said Lady Catherine, sorrowfully. 

"Unforgiving towards you I No, Catherine. You, who I,— 
btit enough of tibis. Tell me, do you expect me to congratulate 
you?" 

" Nay, dp you not rejoice with me a little, Charles? Were you 
not sincere in all those protestations for my happiness, which made 
me hate myself for the pain I was inflicting upon one so kind and 
generous ? Is it my fault, Charles, that you persisted, spite of 
my vehement assurance, in cherishing a hope that I might one day 
return your love ? Oh, no, I told you, in language emphatic and 
clear, that it could never, never be I" replied Lady CathermOt 
hastily. 

"And you, therefore, ask my sympathy, Catherine? Mine I 
You expect such total abnegation of self I Yet you have it ; for I 
love you still too devotedly, too dearly, not to rejoice at your hap- 
piness, though it be reared on the wreck of my own. But Cathe- 
rine, the bitter pang is, that for this Mr. Randolph — or Lord 
Normanton, you totally sacrificed me. At a whim, the creation of 
his jealous fancy, you banished me from your presence, without a 
thought of the pain your sentence inflicted. No man had the right, 
in defiance of your will, to dictate such an action, therefore " 

" Stay, Charles, you refused to be convinced of the hopelessness 
of your attachment, therefor^ I had no other lesource than to deny 
myself to you." 
84 
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" Do you assert that no influence was exercised over you bj 
Lord Normanton, and that anxiety for my peace would alone have 
prompted this same course, had his lordship been totally out of 
the question ? " demanded Mr. Turville, bitterly. 

** Perhaps, Charles, not quite so stringent a one," replied Lady 
Catherine, while a slight smile curled her lip. 

** No, Catherine, you cannot affirm it," rejoined he. "You once 
promised to explain all this mystery ; now, therefore, tell me, why 
did Lord Normanton assume a disguise to win you ? " 

*' Lord Normanton' s disguise was prompted, in the first instance, 
by the noblest of self- sacrifices ; and afterwards, this imperative 
necessity availed him to assure himself that no external circum- 
stance influenced the gift I made him of my heart," responded 
Lady Catherine, in a low tone, 

** To my mind, a jealous susceptibility like this is near akin to 
hatred," quickly replied Mr. Turville. "But you have not yet 
stated, Catherine, the nature of Lord Normanton's self-sacrifice," 
continued he, after a pause. 

** Lord Normanton, to save the life or liberty of a near relative 
who had deeply, ungratefully defrauded him, hesitated not to 
adopt the only painful resource left him to efiect his generous 
purpose ; and, nobly throwing aside all the privileges of his sta- 
tion, lived in exile and obscurity, bound by a solemn vow not to 
divulge his true name and rank until Mr. Conway was safely 
beyond the consequences of his crime," replied Lady Catherine. 

Mr. Turville did not speak for some moments. 

** I remember perfectly well Mr. Conway's arrest on the scan^ 
dalous charge of forgery, and every one's surprise at the affair 
being suddenly hushed up in the mysterious manner it was," at 
length said he, slowly. "Well, Catherine, I acknowledge this 
generous fortitude on Lord Normanton's part was noble in the 
extreme; nay, his chivalrous adherence to his word is a deed 
worthy of the highest admiration and applause. But six months 
have passed since Mr. Conway obtained his discharge ; for what 
purpose, then, has he since persisted in torturing you, and render- 
ing your life miserable by anxious misgiving ? " 

"Can you not divine, Charles? For what reason did I most 
reluctantly decline to receive you here on our former intimato 
terms?" 

Mr. Turville again made no reply, and for a considerable time 
sat silently opposite to his cousin, buried in deep thought. Lady 
Catherine leaned her elbow on the window-seat» and listlessly 
turned the leaves of the book on her knee. 
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" Catherine," exclaimed Mr. Turville, suddenly catohing her 
hand, **you have not forbidden me to guess at the remainder of 
your secret ; for still I feel that you have not told me all. There 
is but one thing which can explain the extraordinary — arbitrary 
influence exercised over you by Mr. Randolph, — there is but one 
circumstance that could justify his demand and your obedience, — 
it is that this ring, to which I once before alluded, is not your 
mother s, but was placed by Lord Normanton on your finger ere 
you quitted Italy. Is it so, Catherine ? " 

She hastily withdrew her hand. The vivid color fluctuated in 
her cheek. 

** Tell me if it be so. Catherine ? Perhaps, then, I may reflect 
with less bitterness on the past ; may not feel so totally nothing 
in your estimation " 

** I owe you some explanation. Yes, Charles, you are right. 
My hand was not in my power to bestow, from the very first day 
we met," exclaimed Lady Catherine, hurriedly. 

"I see ; and you were drooping under the burden of your secret 
union with an unknown. Catherine, I read now the explanation 
of that anguish which made my heart bleed to witness. And this 
is love ! This is Mr. Randolph's love I " exclaimed Mr. Turville, 
indignantly. 

"Yes, Charles; a love, sincere and precious even for its dis- 
trust, which I would not relinquish for the treasures of the world ; 
a love which spared me anguish indescribable* Even when con- 
vinced of my unswerving affection, a keen and chivalrous sense of 
honor induced Lord Normanton to delay the recognition of his 
marriage until, after that most unhappy encounter with Colonel 
Sutherland ; and I glory in awarding my unfeigned applause to 
his decision ! ** exclaimed Lady Catherine, her bright eyes flashing. 

" Lady Normanton could not properly express herself otherwise 
than you have just done, Catherine," replied Mr. Turville, in his 
sharpest, dryest manner. 

Lady Catherine arose from her seat: 

" This is inexcusable, Charles I Did you visit me this morning 
only to insult and outrage my feelings ? I will tell you no more. 
This bitter spirit is unworthy of my confidence," said she, resent- 
fully, moving towards the door 

*• Forgive me ! The anguish of knowing you irreparably lost 
to me makes me heedless even of incurring your resentment Go 
not, Catherine ! Give me your confidence, and I will be more 
cautious in my comments. I will strive to remember that I see 
in you Lord Normanton's wife," exclaimed Mr. Turville, hastily 
rising and detaining her. 
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The saddened tones of his voioe kindled Lady OaUierine's pity. 

"Oh, Charles, why will yon persist in talking to me thus? 
Listen, dear cousin ; this subject, after our present interview, must 
never be renewed between us — never I Tou must try and forget 
me, Charles ; forget that you ever thought of me iniany other light 
than that of an aJectionate friend and sister. Now, as you desire 
it, and as I think that it is also due to myself, you shall hear the 
whole of my history ; only remember, dear Charles, I confide it to 
you in strict confidence; none besides yourself, Lord Alresford, 
and one or two others, know of my private marriage or betrothal 
to Lord Normanton, as the Earl properly insists that it shall be 
considered ; " and Lady Catherine then briefly, in a clear and, at 
times, slightly faltering voice, related to her cousin the principal 
passages of her connection with Lord Normanton. 

** And when is the ceremony of your marriage to be performed 
again, Catherine ? '' asked Mr. Turville, some minutes after Lady 
Catherine concluded, rousing from another fit of abstraction. 

** Soon, I believe ; but the time is yet uncertain," replied Lady 
Catherine, hastily. 

** Because on that day I mean to leave England. I have already 
made arrangements for breaking up my establishment at Nether- 
cote. Do not attempt to dissuade me, Catherine," said he, observ- 
ing symptoms of surprise and disappointment on his cousin's face. 
"In a year or two I may return home sobered, rational, and 
able to contemplate Lord Normanton's happiness without a bitter 
murmur that my lot has been less blessed," added Mr. Turville, 
sorrowfully. 

For some minutes Lady Catherine was silent She felt it almost 
unbecoming, hard-hearted, to attempt to argue on the insufficiency 
of the grounds on which her cousin proposed to expatriate himself. 

** Wait awhile, dear Charles ; for my sake, consent to delay your 
project for three months." iJe was silent Lady Catherine con- 
tinued, gently, after a pause, " Maude Conway suffered deeply ; 
yet, Charles, she found not her grief incurable." 

" She loved not then with the deep abandonment of. heart, like 
I have done," responded he, shortly and moodily. 

Lady Catherine thought that perhaps hereafter this very fact 
might prove Mr. Turville's greatest comfort and consolation. 

" Colonel Sutherland was scarcely the man to inspire profound 
attachment," promptly rejoined she, gladly shifting the conversa- 
tion from herself. " He has written a most penitential letter to 
Maude, expressive of the greatest contrition for the past, earnestly 
suing for forgiveness, and imploring permission to renew his 
addressea" 
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" And Miss Conway consented ? " 

«* Most certainly not Colonel Sutherland, every way so treach^ 
erous and unstable, could never hope for pardon. Poor Maude 
shudders whenever his name is mentioned in her presence." 

" Yes, he was unworthy ; therefore Miss Conway speedily ban- 
iahed him from her heart. Our cases are not parallel, Catherine." 

She made no reply ; but rising from her chair approached the 
window. Mr. Turville presently joined her ; L^dy Catherine hoped 
with the intent of saying farewell, — for the prolonged interview 
was becoming irksome and embarrassing. He, however, evinced 
no such inclination, and she turned therefore, and took up her 
book ; then iu aiy?ther minute hastily laid it down, and approached 
the window again. 

"Frederic I" exclaimed she, suddenly, as two beautiful dogs 
bounded past on the terrace. 

'* Yes, yonder comes Lord Normanton. Catherine, I cannot stay 
to witness his happiness. Farewell I we shall meet on the morning 
of your marriage I May you find every blessing, every joy in your 
union. Farewell I" and Mr. Turville precipitately quitted the 
room. 

A few tears suffused Lady Catherine's eyes, and she stood a 
moment in silent thought. Soon, however, a smile lighted her 
beautiful features, and she stepped out on the terrace to welcome 
Lord Normanton. 

"I thought to have found Mr.* Turville here, Catherine," ex- 
claimed he, as they presently entered the room together. 

«* He has just left me. Poor Charles 1 Never was there a truer 
or more honorable heart than his. I would give much to see him 
happy again," replied Lady Catherine, gravely. 

** Which means, I suppose, Catherine, that had I delayed ualii 
now to strive for individual empire over your heart, I should have 
found it strongly garrisoned enough to defy all my attacks. This 
formidable cousin of yours came to Moreton this morning ; and, 
upon my word, uttered the sharpest rebuke possible for my past 
jealousy, by asking, in the coolest, dryest manner conceivable, 
permission to call upon you," exclaimed Lord Normanton, laugh- 
ing. 

"And you desei^ved it, Frederic. Had it not been for your 
suspicious distrust and injurious disbelief in human faith and 
truth, poor Charles would have been saved much that he has 
undergone. Had you suffered me, after your arrival in England, 
to have declared myself yours, and then told me all, what sorrow, 
indeed, should we not all have been spared I " 
84* 
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•* Catherine, it is your example, your own bright truth and love, 
which alone make me regret the past. In you, I perceive that 
there is such a thing as pure, ^disinterested affection. In the 
world, cold, calculating interest, interferes in the dearest relations 
.of life ; for why do the majority of women marry, but from a desire 
to throw off parental restraint, or to obtain either wealth or station ? 
Even these perverted principles I heard my own mother instil into 
the ears of my innocent sisters ; I heard her tell them that an 
establishment was everything, — the heart nothing. I became 
then suspicious, and loathed the smiles of the pretty triflers who 
caressed me only because I was wealthy and a lord. I panted to 
be loved for myself. Catherine, my own Catherine, though from 
childhood upwards you have ever dwelt in my heart, yet even you 
I suspected. You had rank and wealth equal to my own ; these, 
then, could not be your objects ; yet I knew that our union would 
be considered a desirable event by both our families, and I feared 
lest you might be persuaded into it by motives of policy and ex- 
pediency. I met you again, my Catherine, while suffering most 
keenly under the disadvantages and mortifications of my enforced ' 
exile. Your smile and glance kindled the love I had long borne 
you into almost idolatrous worship. I resolved at once, therefore, 
to make my compulsory disguise subservient to the bitter distrust 
which still rankled in my mind ; to prove whether my passionate 
devotion had roused feelings as intense and ardent in your heart, 

— and need I say I obtained proof greater, oh, far greater, than I 
dared hope. Do you, however, thoroughly pardon, my own Cathr 
erine, the miserable suspense my jealous doubts entailed after 
my arrival in England? When, after having heard of Robert 
Conway's safe embarkation for America, I might have revealed^ 
the mystery which shrouded me, and yet refrained ? " and Lord 
Normanton turned impetuously, eagerly towards her. 

" Infidel I you deserve the severest punishment in my power to 
inflict, for harboring these doubts ; yet, nevertheless, 1 feel rather 
proud of my convert" She paused; "No, dear Frederic, I am 
too happy, too thoroughly content with my lot, to quarrel with you 
for the past ; but never more let the trust I have so hardly won 
be shaken,*' said Lady Catherine, earnestly. 

** Never, Catherine I " After a pause. Lord Normanton resumed 

— " Tell me, when am I to receive your hand from Lord Aires- 
ford? I confess, Catherine, that I am beginning to weary of 
playing the lover so long, and shall take upon myself to write to 
Mr. Clare, and fix a time for our marriage, or resort to the mow 
desperate step of carrying you off to Witham. It is ten months 
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since I placed this ring on your finger, mj Catherine ; is it not 
now time to reward my patience and love— ^ time that the world 
should know you mine ? " 

'* Your confession is a very bold one, Frederic ; weary already 
of playing the lover I I wonder what you will tell me this day 
six months," exclaimed Lady Catherine, turning aside her blushing 
cheek. 

** That you are loved, if possible, tenfold more devotedly and 
entirely. But listen, Catherine, to what I have done. For once 
I have made arbitrary use of my power over you, and have written 
to Lord Alresford, appointing Thursday next as the day on which 
you will confirm anew our union. The Earl perfectly coincides 
in my desire, and suggests, moreover, that the. ceremony shall take 
place privately in Amesbury Church ; only in the presence of our 
respective families. Nay, Catherine dearest, it is perfectly need- 
less assuming that pretty air of displeasure, despite the mortifying 
fact that your hands are tied, and that you have nothing for it but 
to submit graciously to the loss of the privilege so highly prized by 
ladies in general, of resorting to a species of guerilla warfare to 
delay their submission," said Lord Normanton, laughingly. 

'* And Lord Alresford — has he actually committed the solecism 
of consenting to your request without previously consulting me ? " 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, demurely. 

** Indeed, he has. Nay, dearest, I know you will suffer no 
foolish scruples to delay my happiness. I must have you all to 
myself, and long to carry you off to Witham, where you once so 
stoutly refused to follow me. You consent, Catherine ? " 

Her beautiful eyes fell under his gaze. She attempted to rise 
from her chair. 

** No ; you are my prisoner until you promise," exclaimed Lord 
Normanton, throwing his arm lightly round her. ** Promise next 
Thursday to lay aside your heiress-ship, and surrender at discretion." 

** Nay, Frederic, I am very angry at this importunity," responded 
Lady Catherine, with downcast eyes, though a smile fiitted on her 
lip. *' Consider, as we conceal the past, how strange this hasty 
marriage will appear in the neighborhood." 

" I care not, Catherine ; and am resolved to be deprived no 
longer of your constant society, beyond Thursday next I am in 
a condition to prove, with Mr. Clare's assistance, our undoubted 
marriage at Narbonne ; and this, if you will not consent to my 
proposal, is what I shall immediately set about doing. I love you 
too ardently, patiently to undergo a repetition of our courtship ; 
you are my wife, and such I will immediately acknowledge you* 
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Surely, Catherine, it is too late now to begin to play the coquette I 
Let me hear your decision," said Lord Normanton, in those per- 
suasive yet resolute tones which exercised such influence over her. 

" Well, Frederic, my decision is, that eonsidering the length of 
time I have been yours — considering that I love you dearly — 
and considering that you leave me no choice in the matter, I con- 
sent I ** rejoined Lady Catherine, archly, though the color suffused 
her cheek. 

** As a loving, obedient wife ought to do. Ah, Catherine, you 
cannot tyrannize over me now I " said Lord Normanton, laughing, 
as he kissed her glowing cheek. 

** I have been writing to Isabella this morning," observed Lady 
Catherine, blushingly seeking to resume her work. 

" So has Maude. ^ It seems she intends still to remain in Paris 
for some weeks longer. I am sorry to see that Isabella's selfish 
pursuit of pleasure makes her so lamentably deficient in her sense 
of what is due to her family, as to remain the guest of Mrs. St 
Priest ; a connection of the man who has so deeply injured her 
sister. But do not let us talk of Isabella ; it makes me sad to 
think of what she might have been, and what she is." 

'* If she could only be drawn from Mrs. St Priest's influence," 
observed Lady Catherine, glancing at Lord Normanton, on his 
allusion to Colonel Slitherland. Perceiving, then, that for the first 
time since the duel, his arm was unsupported by a sling, she has- 
tily added — "Frederic, I hope you are not imprudently using 
your arm again without medical permission ? " 

** No ; I am quite well again, so you need not fear, dearest, 
being subjected to the panic which assailed you in the hermitage 
at Amesbury. To thii^ that the slipping of a bandage should 
have caused you so much needless alarm ! " 

** Not needless ; your imprudence then might have been fatal," 
rejoined Lady Catherine, shuddering. 

" My eagerness to see you, Catherine, doubtless made me greatly 
anticipate the hour I fixed ; for I waited a considerable time for 
you — indeed, as long as I was able. I only discovered, after my 
return, the cause of the sudden faintness which overpowered me. 
The wound was too slightly bound for such an expedition ; for 
you may be sure I cautiously concealed my projected visit to 
Amesbuiy." 

** Suppose Lord Alresford had accosted you, Frederic ? " 

** 1 was then a stranger to the Earl, and should have devised 
some excuse. But, Catherine, my anxiety afterwards became 
insupportable. Lord Alresford's visit was a release, indeed, from 
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most terrible suspense ; though the folkwing day I had resolved 
to see you.!' 

" The Earl displayed, in my opinion, most unjust partiality in 
administering his reprimands on our conduct It seems that you, 
Frederic, who were the principal culprit, escaped with the most 
courteous of censures ; whilst I literally felt overwhelmed with the ' 
enormity of my offence, as represented to me," said Lady Catherine, 
with a smile. 

*' The confession of your marriage to an unknown, whose abode 
you could not even state, was rather an appalling avowal to make 
to a guardian, we must acknowledge, Catherine. Lord Alresford's 
very kind reception of my explanation and excuses must, I sup- 
pose, be attributed to his delight that you had not quite reduced 
yourself to the strait he apprehended." 

*• I wonder whether we shall see Helen Campbell before — before 
we go to Witham I " said Lady Catherine, after a pause. " You 
will admire her very much, I feel assured, Frederic. Mildred 
drove over to tell me yesterday of her engagement to Sir Gerard 
Baynton ; which event, you know your prank at Amesbury nearly 
frustrated." 

♦* I am prepared to feel eternally indebted to Miss Campbell. 
Her noble unselfishness, Catherine, deserves the reward of such 
a heart as Baynton*s. Should she not be present on Thursday 
next ? " 

** 1 will write immediately and request it. I am sure Helen 
will come ; though I dare say Lady Alresford has heard from her 
again. But here comes dear Maude. I think you told me, Fred- 
eric, that she was going this morning to Amesbury, so she will 
bring us the latest news," exclaimed Lady Catherine, as Miss 
Conway entered the room. 

Maude, however, had not been to Amesbury; for, as usual, 
Lady Normanton's capricious humors frustrated her design. The 
knowledge that her son had won, and was on the point of marriage 
with, the heiress of Wardour (for their previous union at Narbonne 
was carefully concealed from her) , at first excited Lady Norman- 
ton's rapture and astonishment ; and still in Lord Normanton's 
presence she descanted upon it with the utmost complacency. 
After a time, however, in her private dialogues with Maude, the 
most peevish complaints escaped her lips, that her son had not paid 
her the compliment of confiding his attachment to her ; and fretful 
suppositions ever followed, that from henceforth all his love and 
interest would be centred in Lady Catherine, to her entire exclu- 
sion. Maude allowed her mother's discontent free course ; and by 
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ding-day ; Mrs. Campbell being somewhat reconciled to the part- 
ing by her extreme gratification that her daughter was to officiate 
with Miss Conway as bridesmaid on that occasion. 

As for Mildred, words can inadequately paint the perfect con- 
tent and happiness which now diffused itself over every act and 
incident of her life. From that eventful evening when dissimula- 
tion had been thrown from her, the change in her feelings can 
alone be likened to the rapid burst of spring in a northern clime ; 
where, under the aixient sunbeams, dreary sombre wastes become, 
in a few hours, verdant pieadows enamelled with flowers and foli- 
age ; for no less suddenly had happiness pervaded Mildred's spirit 
The training had been rude, but at length that inestimable gift of 
self-knowledge was its reward. She learned to distrust herself, to 
doubt the infallibility of her own conclusions ; she realized the 
wisdom of cool, dispassionate judgment ; and above all she was 
taught to shun and abhor that disingenuous and unworthy cavilling 
with truth, which had well-nigh wrought such disastrous conse- 
quences. Her life at present appeared one long dream of happi- 
ness ; so novel to her was that fresh feeling of love and confidence 
which replaced the miserable suspense and dissatisfaction of the 
preceding months. No lingering feeling now of pique or embar- 
rassment repressed the joyful welcome, or the smile which parted 
Mildred's beautiful lips, whenever her husband sought her society. 
She saw the truth and intensity of his affection, and wondered how 
she ever could have doubted. '* Happiness is a joy realized only 
in this world by its contrast with misery ; were we exempt from 
the pangs of the latter, happiness would be an ideal," says an emi- 
nent casuist ; and Mildred experienced this joy in its utmost inten- 
sity, as she listened to the words of trustful love which now fell 
from the Earl's lips, and recalled the anxiety and foreboding so 
long her bane. , 

Days thus sped on, uritil the time came which was to bring Helen 
Campbell back to Amesbury. Unlike the afternoon of her friend's 
former arrival, Mildred passed her hours of suspense other than in 
feverish, restless wanderings ; she sat in her boudoir, her elbow 
resting on the table before her, on which lay her drawing and vari- 
ous other trifling articles of feminine occupation. Autumn had 
robbed her garden of much of it« beauty, but still the gorgeous 
hues of the heavens, as the sun sank to rest, cast a warmth over 
the landscape without. Her face was turned towards the window, 
and she thought ; but no furrow of care contracted her brow, 
bathed ever and anon in the faint golden light. Presently the 
door opened, and Lord Alresford entered. Mildred joyfully arose. 
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" Tou have kept your promise, and have not been long absent^" 
exclaimed she, advancing towards him. 

"No; but yet I have accoinplished that which took me to 
Avington ; while you, Mildred, what have you been doing ? I 
left you sitting precisely as I find you, with that leaf half sketched 
and the whole group of flowers every whit as much advanced," 
said the Earl, laughingly, as he glanced at the drawing before 
her, kissed the cheek turned towards him, and sat doWn by her 
side. 

** I have been thinking, Alresford, how gratefuJ my great pres- 
ent happiness ought to make me ; and comparing It with the incer- 
titude which tortured me five weeks ago, when I before expected 
dear Helen. I can scai-cely imagine, now, the indescribable feel- 
ing which kept me away, when my heart pined to be with you." 

*• Or the foolish shyness that made you contritely apologize for 
your intrusion into my room, and many similar absurdities. Do 
you remember, Mildred, the difficulty I had in detaining you for a 
few minutes in the trap into which Miss Tennyson so unsuspect- 
ingly lured you ? " 

** Nay, £ think you dicl your best to frighten me away by the 
vehemence of your reprimand. Confess that you were then very 
angry with me." 

'' I do not deny it. I was not then initiated into the guiding 
maxim of your conduct, Mildred ; or, be sure, my remedy would 
have been different throughout. I did not know that when you 
slighted me most you loved me best," replied the Earl, laughing. 

" Yet, Alresford, you then restored this ring." 

" But you remember, Mildred, on what condition I g^e it you 
back. You had not then owned yourself mine, or annulled the 
separation between us ; therefore I could but attribute to momen- 
tary caprice your desire for its restoration, while you continued to 
evince such disregard for obligations still more recent, sacred, and 
binding." 

" You have never yet told me how you regained poss^ion of it 
from Colonel Sutherland," said Mildred, earnestly, drawing the 
ring from her finger. 

** Easily enough, in comparison with your toils, my wayward 
wife," answered Lord Alresford, with a smile. " Mrs. St. Priest's 
courtesy was unsurpassed, though my sudden visit startled even 
her practised dissimulation. When I firmly insisted that your 
name should be withdrawn from public mention, with infinite pres- 
ence of mind, she not only promised compliance, but offered, as she 
perceived the whole affair was disagreeable to you, to sacrifice the 
36 
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paragrapli. Witli her most insinuating smile, Mrs. St. Priest then 
assured me, that she could not compare the gratr&cation of her 
own and Edward's vanity with the satisfaction of affording you 
even momentary pleasure." 

" Dissembler I But Colonel Sutherland " 

** Did not make his appearance. I suppose his assurance was 
scarcely equal to an interview with me. Mrs. St. Priest, when I 
demanded the ring, at first tried to put me off with excuses, that 
she knew not where to find it during Colonel Sutherland's absence, 
and assured me •that it should be forwarded to Ame'sbury in the 
course of the afternoon. However, after I made her clearly com- 
prehend that it was not my intention to quit her house without it, 
she left the room, and in a short time returned, saying, that, fortu- 
nately, she had found the ring on her boudoir table amongst several 
articles just returned from the jewellers* at Avington. I made no 
comment on the glaring falsity of her excuse ; but, having obtained 
what I wished, I immediately took my leave." 

** To what vexations has my past folly exposed you ! " exclaimed 
Mildred, earnestly and sadly. 

♦* Now, my own Mildred, the past is more than repaired, and I 
look back on it as other than the deed of her whose affection is the 
most precious treasure I possess," replied the Earl, as his arm 
encircled her. 

A few tears moistened her dark eyes, as she turned them from 
him. 

** And yet you would have left me," murmured she, reproach- 
fully. , 

** As my only resource. Mildred, dearest, did not I well perform 
my promise never to tyrranize over your affection ? " 

"Yes; you justly abandoned me to the punishment of my 
waywardness," murmured she, hastily, assiduously pursuing her 
occupation. 

** There is still one more of your past misdemeanors, Mildred, 
which I hs^ve to call you to account for. What was the reason of 
your sudden and provoking desire to go to town soon after our 
marriage ? " 

A vivid blush overspread Lady Alresford's face. 

" Nay, why did you refuse to let me go ? Confess it was a 
most abominable act of tyranny on your part," replied she, 
hurriedly parrying the question. 

** I know you do not now think so. What whim then possessed 
you, Mildred ? " asked the Earl, laughing. 

*'Lady Catherine, " replied Mildred, bending over her 
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drawing. ** But I do not intend to afford any further explanation 
of the matter, replied she suddenly, in her former lively tones, 
turning towards the Earl with a smile. 

" Perhaps, Mildred, had I yielded to this sudden impulse, I 
should have lost you forever ? " 

'* Htish ! I peremptorily forbid, my lord, any more allusion to 
past events,'* exclaimed she, playfully putting her hand across the 
EarFs lips. ** It is, however, a most consolatory fact to know that 
my late imaginary rival is now beyond the reach of giving me fur- 
ther anxiety ; and to render my triumph and satisfaction complete, 
I have only to make your lordship acknowledge that I may for the 
future follow my own good pleasure, and go to town when I choose. 
May I do this?" 

" Provided you do not make an arbitrary use of your power and 
^ insist upon going alone," replied Lord Alresford, laughingly. 

She smiled ; then, disengaging her hand from his grasp, resumed 
her employment Lord Alresford presently rose. 

** What is all this about, Mildred? Are you filling this splen- 
did-looking volume with an essay on the hardships of matrimony? " 
asked he, suddenly ; and taking her journal from its stand, he 
quickly glanced over its leaves. 

Lady Alresford started hurriedly from her seat, and took the 
book from the Earl's hands. A deep blush overspread her beautiful 
face. 

" It is a diary, I see. Did I not once before nearly surprise its 
secrets ? What treason have you been writing, that its contents 
are so carefully guarded?" asked the Earl, laughingly; attempt- 
ing again to take the book from her. 

Her white hands retained their hold of the book with nervous 
eagerness. ^ ^ 

*• I cannot, indeed, show it you, dear Alresford. This book was 
my solace dtiring our days of alienation ; in my lonely hours I 
used to amuse myself with noting down all manner of absurd sup- 
positions, and it is therefore such a record of past follies that I 
should blush for it to meet your eye ! " 

** Nay, let me read, Mildred. Let me read the workings of your 
heart during those days," rejoined Lord Alresford, earnestly. 

** I cannot, ask anything rather than this, Alresford. Besides, 
I do not choose to indulge your vanity by the perusal," said she, 
with a smile, attempting to walk away with the book in her hand. 
Soon, however, she was detained by his encircling arm. 

" Mildred, give me this last and only remaining proof of love 
and confidence in your power to bestow. Let me read this record 
of your most secret thoughts." 
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Mildfed trembled. The tones of the Earl's voice thrilled her 
heart, and she felt it vain to resist such entreaty. Unresistingly, 
she now suffered him to take the volume from her hand. Her sofb 
eyes were bathed in tears — tears of pleasurable, heartfelt emotion, 
as he drew her again to his side. With her fair cheek, sometimes 
wet with tear^, then dimpled with smiles, resting on his bosom, 
she watched his progress. So absorbed were they that they heeded 
not the flwift lapse of time ; and Mildred, some hours afterwards, 
was only roused from her trance of happiness by a low knock at 
the boudoir door. It immediately opened, and on the threshold 
stood some one, apparently hesitating whether to advance or retreat. 
A cry of joy esca^d Lady Alresford's lips as she started from her 
husband's arms, and flung herself on the neck of her faithful friend 
Helen Campbell. 

We need not dilate on Helen's joy at the occular evidence which 
first greeted her of her beloved friend's new-found happiness, nor 
on the cordial, almost brotherly welcome she received from Lord 
Alresford ; a friendship and esteem which never after varied, and 
which Helen always prized as one of her choicest privileges. 

On the day appointed. Lord Normanton received from the Earl, 
Lady Catherine's hand. Her noble, energetic character suffered 
no deterioration from contact with the world. Unswervingly she 
fulfilled the duties of her station and calling, and though lights 
and shadows diversified her allotted path in life, blessings predom- 
inated. If in after years a blush would occasionally tingle in 
Lady Normanton's cheeks, as she recalled her youthful imprudence 
at Narbonne, yet deep and fervent was ter gratitude for the hap- 
piness which had sprung therefrom ; and as she gazed on the noble 
intellectual countenance of her husband, and felt that his contin- 
ued love was her brightest earthly gift, involuntarily words of 
thanksgiving would arise for that overruling Providence which 
ordained that sifch abundant joy should result from what was once 
the source of the keenest misery and suspense. 

Mrs. Otway never quitted her beloved friend and pupil. Happy 
in Lady Normanton's felicity, her days glided tranquilly by ; the 
greatest and most stirring event of her after life being the occasion 
when those objects of Mrs. St Priest's antipathy, the cotton anti* 
macassars and covers, were gradually supplanted by delicate fab- 
rics of silk and wool, which finally transformed themselves into 
tiny articles of infant apparel. It was perfectly marvellous to 
contemplate the extent of the good old lady's labors in this line ; 
for not only did she benefit Witham by her indefatigable industry, 
but actually extended her favors to Amesbury also ; unable, as 
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she averredt to withstand the fasoinating smile of that sweeti 
pretty Lady Alresford. 

Within four months after Lady Normanton's marriage, Helen 
Campbell became the wife of Sir Gerard Baynton. At Lord Aires- 
ford's especial desire, she was married from Amesbury. Great and 
infinite, therefore, was Mrs. Campbeirs triumph ; though even her 
heedless loquacity was subdued, when she gratefully spoke of her 
daughter's fortunate lot, and of Helen's happiness in possessing so 
warm and true-hearted a friend as Lady Alresford ; one likewise 
who had effectually and perseveringly promoted her interest in 
life. 

Colonel Sutherland met the fate of most unprincipled men, when 
foiled in their base schemes on the happiness or reputation of 
others ; with this aggravation, that his love for Mildred was deep, 
ardent, and lasting; as it was selfish and unscrupulous. Her 
image perpetually rose to taunt him ; while, with unspeakable bit- 
terness, he was compelled to acknowledge that he was nothing to 
her ; nay, he knew, so absolute was her forgetfulness, that not even 
a thought of him arose to trouble the calm tenor of her life. Now 
and then he caught a glimpse of her in public ; and the sight of 
her placid brow and happy smile added bitterness to his regrets. 
After a year or two of reckless dissipation, Colonel Sutherland 
quitted the army, and betook himself to a listless, roving life on 
the Continent ; perpetually in search of that happiness, which ever 
fled from his pursuit ; forgetting that they who would win this 
precious boon, must first tjie Principle as their unerring guide, 
for the attainment of that peace which, without it, is vainly, 
fruitlessly sought 

Foiled in her malicious designs, Mrs. St Priest discovered on 
her return home, after an absence of six months, that the local 
distinction for which she so assiduously toiled had vanished. Of 
course, she found the doors of Amesbury closed against her ; and 
Sir Gerard Baynton and Lord and Lady Normanton followed the 
example of Lord Alresford. Supported only by Miss Isabella 
Conway and her mother, whom the former worried into espousing 
her friend's quarrel, Mrs. St. Priest, incapable of msCking head 
against such formidable discountenance, had the supreme, though 
well-merited mortification of learning that the universal popularity 
she had hitherto boastfully enjoyed, unsupported by heredi- 
tary prestige or goodness of her own, was merely an ingenious 
method devised by little people to pay indirect court to great ones ; 
and that now, on the same principle, at the nod of the latter, hith- 
erto her supposed patrons, none could be more obligingly eager 
86* 
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than her former devoted friends to hasten her downfall Despite 
this unpalatable lesson, Mrs. St. Priest, nevertheless, fought stren- 
uously to recover her lost position ; but Lady Alresford, keenly 
alive to the peril she had escaped, was too indignant, when she 
reflected on the treachery of the plot for her overthrow, and the 
audacity of the subtle intriguer in presuming to tamper with feel- 
ings so sacred, ever again to hold out the hand of friendship ; and 
her fiat was deemed conclusive in the neighborhood. 

From the generosity of her designing coadjutor, Colonel Suther- 
land, Mrs. St. Priest, as was fitting she should do^ met with some 
compensation for the loss of her popularity. Though her promise 
had not been realized, it was neither for lack of good- will nor exer^ 
tion on her part ; therefore, in due time, the Cotgrove estate, the 
wages of her contemplated iniquity, owned her for its mistress. 
In the autumn of the following year she quitted forever the scene 
of her humiliation, and took up her abode in the northern county 
where her new possessions lay ; with a heart angered and revenge- 
ful, perpetually lamenting the position her own evil conduct had 
forfeited, wrestling ever with envy and discontent ; a lamentable 
spectacle, in her frivolity, of the misery wrought by the absence 
of high actuating principle and undeviating perseverance in the 
path of rectitude. 

Mon-Bijou, restored to its pristine appellation of " The Briars," 
soon after Sir Gerard's marriage became the abode of Lady Emily 
Baynton ; and if example were wanting to exhibit the beauty of a 
life of Christian consistency and usefulness, it was found in Lady 
Emily's character. 

Mr. Egremont Turville kept his word, and went abroad the day 
after his cousin's marriage with Lord Normanton. After wander- 
ing for two years in various parts of Europe, he returned home, 
heart-whole — cured of his disappointment. Lady Normanton, 
during the period of his absence, was Mr. Turville's constant cor- 
respondent; and whether, with womanly ingenuity, she cleverly 
seized the opportunity, and contrived to interest him in the pros- 
pects and daily actions of her loved and cherished sister Maude, 
we cannot tell. Certain it is, however, that soon after his return, 
Lady Normanton had the happiness of seeing her long-projected 
scheme realized ; and Maude Conway, with feelings deeper and 
far more real than the feverish attachment she once professed for 
Colonel Sutherland, at length became the wife of Mr. Turville ; 
and we are bound to record, that after this event he never waa 
detected in a lingering sigh or a passing regret, as he oontemplati&d 
Lord Normanton' s domestic happiness. 
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Miss Tennyson married Mr. Frank Norwood, and partook with 
him, to her heart's content, of that life of hustling conviviality 
and change which she loved so well. Under his skilful training 
she learned to bet on a race with a critical confidence worthy of 
the keenest and most inveterate lover of the turf; while in her 
hunting feats she sometimes distanced and kept at bay a whole 
field of veteran sportsmen ; yet, always generous and open- 
hearted, Mrs. Norwood scrambled through life with amazing, popu- 
larity amongst her set. Suited admirably to her husband (who 
ever looked upon her as a prodigy) , immersed in the rattle and 
excitement of her busy life, whilst youth and health lasted, Clara 
thought herself at the summit of human felicity; and at this 
point, therefore, we will bid her farewell. 

Sir Kichard Tennyson's career, after his union with Miss Vin- 
cent, w^s a total contrast to that of his sister; though, /at the 
period of his marriage, his tastes and habits were very much in 
accord with hers. The drooping, sentimental Caroline, soon after 
she became Lady Tennyson, did not long delay demonstrating her 
abhorrence of the boisterous jests and hilarity of her husband's 
boon companions, or in issuing the mandate which from ttenceforth 
excluded them from her drawing-room. The same decree also dar- 
ingly struck at another grievance, and remorselessly debarred from 
the like privilege Sir Kichard' s favorite hounds; who were no 
longer allowed to stretch their noble limbs on the hearth-rugs, or, 
in their rude gambols with their master, to overturn tables and 
smash choice articles of porcelain; events of daily occurrence 
under the dowager's rule, who never dare hint at, still less carry 
out, such sweeping innovations. Lady Tennyson, moreover, signi- 
fied it to be her pleasure that Sir Kichard should forthwith abjure 
horse-breaking ; and, in short, condemned his whole outer man to 
undergo the transformation necessary to impart to it that dignity 
indispensable to the happy individual who called her wife, and who 
owned, besides, the broad acres of Settringham. Fortunately, 
Sir Kichard idolized his little simpering, though determined wife, 
and good-naturedly yielding first one thing and then another to her 
whims, gradually the lapse of four or five years sobered him down 
into a hale country gentleman, kind-hearted and generous ; not 
over-refined, though wise enough to tolerate, while he laughed at, 
' the follies of the fine people with whom it was Lady Tennyson's 
pleasure to fill his house. 

Mrs. Wedderbourne, though momentarily chagrined that her 
niece had failed to secure a coronet, eschewed her visionary schemes 
of aggrandizement when she beheld the solid honors which Miss 
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Vincent's alliance with Sir Richard Tennyson brought. At hot 
death, therefore, some years subsequently, the Judge's famous gold 
epergne, and the manor of Domton, were found duly bequeathed 
to her beloved niece Dame Caroline Tennyson, of Settringham, for 
the term and period of her life ; and afterwards to her second son 
by Sir Eichard, on condition that he assumed the surname and I 
arms of Wedderboume. 

Lord and Lady Elvaston, as may be supposed, participated ! 
heartily and thankfully in their daughter's happiness ; and the ^{ 
ensuing winter was one of unmingled enjoyment to all. , 

Mildred never forgot the lesson inculcated by the severe ordeal ■ 
she had passed. Her reasoning powers were quickened, and she 
saw the danger of yielding to hasty, impetuous conclusions. Her > 
perfect confidence in her husband's affection was never afterwards ' 
shaken. Keljring with the firmest trust on his unswerving honor, 
and ever confiding in^his judgment and experience, her love formed 
the pride and solace of her future life. At the expiration of two 
years from the date of his marriage, Lord Alresford again mingled 
and took an active share in public affairs ; and then, though the 
wife of one of the most distinguished and influential statesmen of 
the day, Mildred was never dazzled by the adulation tendered to her 
wit, beauty, and rank ; if her beautiful cheek ever glowed with a 
flush of gratified pride or vanity, it was at the recitel of her bus- ; 
band's praises, at the universal homage paid to his lofty integrity > 
and distinguished talents. 

Happy in her husband's love and approbation, the world lost to 
her that false glitter so alluring, yet so dangerous. Lady Aires- 
ford, therefore, though prosperous and admired, an idolized wife 
and a cherished daughter, having learned from experience what 
subtle snares beset the human heart, how plausible its deceit, ^nd 
resolute its strivings after evil ; and knowing how, to quote the 
words of Nicole, that ** the heart is the medium which changes the 
natural hues of objects, and makes them appear other than they 
are in reality ; " from thenceforth controlled its promptings with 
jealous, prayerful vigilance, and her laudable endeavors were 
finally rewarded by that Pearl of blessings — abundant inward 
peaoe. 
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